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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Essays.—Lectures and Orations —Nature.—Poems.—Repre- 
sentative men. 


An original man is not foreshadowed. Though born of the 
times, the times announce him not. He has to announce him- 
self. He arrives suddenly without herald. Like an unbidden 
guest, at his entrance he is not welcomed ; he is coldly and 
haughtily scanned. The company who have possession of the 
floor, scowl on him as an intruder, and justly too, for he is that 
and more ; he not only thrusts himself in, but he comes to thrust 
out to the kitchen some who have been pranking it in the 

arlor. 

. The original man brings the newest intelligence. He is the 
last comer from the lands of thought. Once found out that he 
is charged with fresh reports, and men eagerly hearken to him. 
From those who have never been in person to that spirit-gov- 
erned realm, but speak from hearsay, they turn aside, valuing 
them now no more than a pile of old newspapers after that of 
to-day has come to hand. 

The dealers in the old stock of thought, discredited by him 
who arrives with a fresh store, at first deny, ridicule, slander 
him, and only then acknowledge him, when he has been ac- 
knowledged by the public. Mr. Carlyle, we have heard, had 
nearly written himself out of the British Quarterly Reviews 
about the time that appeared his French Revolution. Some of 
those great papers, which, collected now in five volumes, form 
the best body of criticism, from one hand, in the English lan- 
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guage, were deemed unsuitable. They were so, just as it is 
unsuitable to put a sovereign into the same purse with a dozen 
shillings. In England, at this moment, how much bigger men 
would not the Broughams, the Jeffreys, the Macaulays seem, 
did no Carlyle hold before the public mind the dimensions of 
a genuine thinker. 

With Mr. Emerson it has fared in New England somewhat 
as with his friend Mr. Carlyle in Old England. Here too are 
handy manufacturers, in whom ambition strives to do the work 
of genius. Up through these Mr. Emerson lift himself, like a 
granite peak through secondary conglomerates. His founda- 
tions begin where theirs end. ‘Those first academical addresses 
of his, how they must have fluttered the elders of his auditory, 
sleek unquestioning plodders, who had long lived, and wished 
to die, in the belief, that learning rests most securely on fat 
‘*¢ foundations,”’ and draws its best nourishment from tradition ! 
Or, were they too deeply bemired in the old to be at all shaken 
by the new? Did it even reach them through apoplectic ears, 
which, like ophthalmic eyes against a sudden gush of light, in- 
stinctively close against newness. But in some ears those wise 
fresh words did not sleep. The few, not yet fully encircled in 
the Circean arms of the past, who looked eagerly forward with 
hope, upward with aspiration—the strongest of the young—to 
them there was that in the utterances of this new man, that 
moved their spirits to unwonted agitation, and filled them with 
ennobling consciousness of manhood. Higher spiritual vistas 
opened to them. Lights that they had trustingly steered by 
began to wax dim; men, hitherto held substantial, grew hol- 
low ; pages, that they had been taught to believe full, became 
suddenly empty. Certain critical journals—that have ever, 
with a jealous pertinacity, hugged dullness as though it were 
a privilege—became suspected, and were then discovered to be 
unfaithful buoys, timidly moored too far landward, midst shal- 
lows and shoals, to denote truly the channels of literature. 

In a spirited, sagacious note to his admirable translation of 
Goethe’s Essays on Art, Mr. 8. G. Ward, of Boston, says, 
‘* nearly all our literature falls within Goethe’s definition of Di- 
lettanteism.”’ That is, it is secondary, imitative, the product of 
culture, not of creative warmth. Admiration of genius, taste- 
ful aspiration, love of fame, are the parents of our books. If 
this is more the case here than in Europe, the cause is in our 
newness. Our peculiar life has not heretofore had breadth and 
depth enough to be a soil for fresh, strong growths in literature. 
Our politics are American, our libraries are British. Scholars, 
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too, are prone to conservatism. An adventurous democrat shall 
be a strict conformist in matters literary. Invention in the se- 
parate departments of politics and letters, requires quite dif- 
ferent powers. Dilettanteism fosters and maintains mediocrity. 
It seeks amusement, enjoyment, intellectual luxury, not truth. 
It is content with old truth : new truth tasks, strains, disturbs it. 

When, therefore, an earnest mind has the power and the 
purity to free itself from the bands and gyves of contemporary 
interests and opinions, to earn for itself, by resolute self-depend- 
ence and up-stretching will, a clean bold stand-point; and 
thence, calmly surveying the universe, has, through pious me- 
ditation, through cordial communings with the great thinkers 
of all times, through manly penetrating self-search, matured in 
the shelter of a sunny solitude a work as rich as it is fresh, 
weighty with the gold of original thought, and buoyant with 
beauty ; and then, with coy solicitude, with solemn hope, casts 
his volume upon the world, the world receives it more as an 
enemy than as a friend, with more of fear than of hope. Such 
a work, so received, was Mr. Emerson’s first little book, called 
‘* Nature’’—the best book America had yet produced. 

It was a work built on an eminence, high above the common 
level of accepted books. ‘To get up to it, was a steep ascent. 
Many who tried grew dizzy ; others stood at the base and 
gazed up indolently or hopelessly ; to some, the summit was 
shrouded in mist; to the most, the whole was obscure, enig- 
inatical. 

Mr. Emerson dwells in an altitude whence the finite and 
temporary are looked down upon. People without power of 
ascent, having no experience of his point of view, find him triv- 
ial or hieroglyphical. Barren to them are his most pregnant 
pages. His bodiless thoughts, glancing with the lights of that 
high sphere, are enigmas, as futile as they are ingenious, or 
the fleeting bubbles of a sportful fancy. When now and then, 
in one dazzling stream, he flashes down into the heart of some 
practical matter, they guess not whence comes the oak-cleav- 
ing power. Materialized by gross habits, they will not believe 
what they cannot finger. Like children, they must touch 
everything ; but not with the wise seeking of children, who 
would thus find out what a thing is; they would handle it, to 
assure themselves that it is. he little thinker breaks his 
drum, to get at the mystery of its sound ; they are not troubled 
about mysteries. A play of imagination baffles, irritates them. 
They are like the Scotchmen, whom Charles Lamb told of 
with humorous complaint. Lamb was one of a dinner-com- 
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pany invited to meet a son of Burns. While waiting for his 
arrival, ‘* [ happened to remark,’’ says Lamb, “ in my foolish 
way, that | wished it was the father instead of the son; where- 
upon three Scotchmen started up together to assure me, that 
was imposssible, as he had been dead more than thirty years.” 

Mr. Emerson traces an humble thought back to a lofty 
source; he reveals high pedigrees. He transfigures a com- 
mon-place into a spirituality. This disturbs common-place 
readers. Itdazzles them, as when froma mirror the sun’s 
rays are cast upon their eyes. Mr. Emerson throws mental 
light in too concentrated a volume for weak intellectual vision. 
His essays have page after page of intellectual poetry. 

He deals in fine-spun thought ; he works with the original 
filaments of mental products. And well is it that he and a 
few others do. Could you have ropes without threads? A 
frigate’s cable is spun from gossamer-like fibres, and all firmest 
opinions and practical judgments are wrought at last from per- 
ceptions so delicate as to be transcendental; that is, they 
transcend the apprehension of the sensuous intellect. See that 
mechanic at work. He is suddenly balked in his expectation ; 
his calculations and contrivances fail of their promise. He 
stops ; bethinks him; then gives another turn to the process ; 
the obstruction is removed ; the work goes smoothly forward 
again. While he stops to think, he is a transcendentalist ; he 
rests his senses and executive faculties, to busy his creative. 
He has sought counsel of the higher powers of thought, the 
regents of life. Whoever thinks, is thereby a transcendentalist ; 
the height to which he transcends beyond sensuous perception 
being guaged by the subject and his own strength. He who 
concerns himself with the moral or the intellectual nature, 
must at once rise to a high range ; and the more shrewdly he 
plies his theme, the more transcendental does he become. Thus, 
all great thinking Poets are eminently transcendental ; in our 
own language, Wordsworth, Milton, Shakspeare. Ia Hamlet, 
his greatest poem, Shakspeare is most transcendental. The 
Prince of transcendentalists is St. Paul. 

Let not our ears be deafened by outcries. Hate and deri- 
sion, backed by the times, could ery down an angel. What a 
reproach it was in the beginning to be called a Christian, and is 
still in many lands. The shallow and the contemptuous are ever 
ready with the finger of derision ; and writers whose darkness 
is made visible by the light of Mr. Emerson’s genius and style, 
have sought to discredit him, by pointing it at him as a trans- 
cendentalist. In his highest moods (if he be capable of high 
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moods,) every man is a transcendentalist—the more so, the 
higher the mood. Christianity is the essence of transcenden- 
talism. 

The man of meditation is mostly by natural endowment in- 
apt for didactic minuteness. He trusts us with the applica- 
tions and construction. If he furnishes good brick, surely 
we can supply the mortar. He has misgivings about specific 
embodiments of his airy imaginations. He dreads lest, giving 
them form, they become mortal, these offspring of the immor- 
tal soul. He draws back from schemes ; they are too positive, 
too definite. He wishes all good to all men, but he has no 
calling for co-operation, Like Hamlet, he is fond of soliloquy. 
His business is, to think ; and a productive business it is; it 
brings up thoughts in other minds. ‘lo keep him company, 
you must think closely ; and when you quit him, you are still 
kept thinking. 

But Mr. Emerson is one-sided. So is Byron one-sided, so is 
Wordsworth. Mr. Emerson is not one-sided in that he takes a 
partial or a contracted view of things. He takes a wide, lib- 
eral view, and he handles divers themes with equal keenness. 
But his point of view is always from the heights of thoughtful 
speculation. His one-sidedness is on the upper side. Would 
you not rather have an hour of Paganini’s one string than a 
dozen ordinary concerts ? 

Were the warmth and breadth of his affective nature equal 
to his subtlety and reach of thought, Mr. Emerson would, 
with his sensibility to the beautiful, be one of the richest and 
completest of poets. His moral nature, upright, aspiring, void 
of impurity, has yet not volume enough to flow into the widest 
channels of human wants and capabilities. In his soaring, his 
intellect is busier than his feeling. His mind is not equally 
open on both sides ; he is more perceptive than susceptive. In 
passion and human sensibilities, he is not an uncommon man ; 
in intellect, in love of beauty, in gifts of expression, he is an 
uncommon man. ‘This inequality of his equipment explains 
some characteristicts of his writings, much of their quaintness 
and captivating contrasts. Hence the mild audacities; the 
modest self-complacency ; the conscious drearajness ; the poetic 
chilliness ; the keen edges of thought that flash before your 
mind, like brightest Damascene blades without handles ; the 
auroral light that comes out of the North instead of the East, 
and casts no shadow. Hence, his thoughts are often ghost-like ; 
they have form and shape, but when you would lay hold on 
them they escape you. So purged are they of passionate al- 
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loy that they do not intertwine and uphold one the other. They 
lack the amalgam of heating sympathies. They are not linked 
together in warming proximity, but stand apart, self-subsist- 
ent, and even defiant, like a man living ina proud and im- 
poverishing isolation. We follow his flight with high intel- 
lectual zest. He enchants us in the ascent ; but his voice rings 
not always cheerily from the upper sphere ; it sometimes grows 
thinner instead of stronger as it mounts. Like the lark’s, while 
sweetly sounding, it loses itself in the clouds. It brings not 
back the richest messages from heaven. While discoursing 
with angels, he has been too curious in scanning their qual- 
ities to imbibe fully of their fragrant eflluence. 

His sympathies are refined and pure, rather than broad and 
ardent. ‘Ihe wants of the time do not knock piteously at his 
heart; the moan of manifold misery racks not his ear ; the con- 
tortions of brutalized millions glaze not his eye. One readily 
figures him in the solitude of the woods, with visage uplifted, 
radiant with captivating visions ; not as gazing on a group of 
sportive children, with brow darkened by the shadows of vice 
and agony that lower over them. 

He puts his elaborated thought for universal fact, and de- 
picts the rapt mental state of a cultivated tranquil thinker, as 
though it could be the daily condition of the turbid multitude ; 
as if the unschooled, hungry laborer, without opportunities or 
leisure, could, by effort of will, lift himself into that serene 
sphere. The incongruity is almost comic. It sounds like the 
words of the high lady, who lived so aloof from the doings and 
sutlerings of the crowd, that on hearing the poor had no bread, 
asked, ‘* Why then do they not eat pastry ?”’ 

His mind is not plastic ; it is nut apt at construction ; it 
does not take hold of large masses, but deals with their subtlest 
elements, such as will not hinder arbitrary flights. In a re- 
gion above the concrete lie his joy and his strength. Hence, 
he is greater in the Essay than the Poem. A slight bond will 
hold together the parts of the Essay, (if strictly it can be said 
to have parts,) so feeble is its organization. Bnt a poem must 
be energetically organized ; it must have beginning, middle, 
and end ; a symmetrical, subservient body. It is a celestial 
spirit that puts on flesh, and to secure its inviolability, the 
incarnation must be compact and solid, as well as flexible and 
transparent. ‘lhe waters that flow from the sacred fountain of 
poetry should be gathered through separate channels into lim- 
pid pools, where all reflecting alike the far heaven that beau- 
tifies all, each one, bordered by its chosen attendants of flower, 
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turf, rock, tree, reflects thus at the same time a distinct and 
unique circle of the near earth, that with exclusive affection 
embosoms it. With Mr. Emerson the streams often run 
waste, or intersect one the other, or dissipate themselves in 
spray ; and thus each one impairs its vitality, and comes short 
of its full purpose and effect. Most of his poems want body 
and rotundity. 

Nature never contradicts herself; the over-subjective mind, 
like Mr. Emerson’s, does ; its judgments depending much on 
its moods and a confident will. But Nature resents willfulness. 
The instant the individual will grows officious, objective truth 
—that is, universal truth—recedes, and eludes it. By too 
strong subjectivity—that is, personality—the beautiful equili- 
brium between the inward and the outward, between the hu- 
man mind and the universe, isshaken. No longer on the same 
level, the communication between them becomes unsteady, 
circuitous. Who may say—‘‘ My thought, that is the Uni- 
verse,’’ should have such depth and universality of sensibility, 
such keenness of insight, that for him objective and subjective 
are dissolved into unity. Unless he have this Shakspearean 
mytiadmindedness, the universe will throw his thought back 
on him a careas. 

In his great Essay on Self-Reliance, Mr. Emerson celebrates 
with most emphasis what is at bottom the theme of nearly all 
his writings, the immeasurable innate resources, the all-sufli- 
cient energy, the ineflable grandeur of the human soul; and 
towards the end, he exclaims,—* Ask nothing of men, and in 
the endless mutation, thou only firm column must appear the 
upholder of all that surrounds thee.’”” Whoso asks nothing of 
men, takes without asking ; for consciously or unconsciously, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, every man owes much, owes infi- 
nitely to other men. In isolated independence, the innate 
energy of the soul expands not, its grandeur remains a dream. 
Absolute solitude soon grows dark, and the soul shrivels, as 
flowers do, banished from the sun. A man cannot be a man 
by himself; his fellow-men are necessary compliments to his 
being. Alone, he is but an unattempted possibility, a poten- 
tial man ; he unfolds not, but remains a moral embryo. ‘The 
richer his nature, the more urgently will he seek communion 
with men ; and the more numerous his points of contact, the 
stronger and fuller will be his own development. At once 
self-centered and dependent, he is like a deep spring. which, 
ever receiving from the clouds above it, from the earth beneath 
it, from the trees above it, ceases to give when it ceases to re- 
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ceive. Man is both a beneficiary and a benefactor, and his 
moral health much depends on the equilibrium between his 
gifts and his obligations. By taking in, through cordial par- 
ticipation, through warm daily sympathies, the most gifted of 
mortals, the great poets and the creative thinkers, feed their 
generous natures, their large faculty of giving. This hospi- 
tality of the soul makes the best great men ; through this, they 
grow like unto angels. 

The precept of proud independence, of defiant individual- 
ism, reiterated through Mr. Emerson’s Essays, is but a mo- 
mentary balm to pains, which in the end they aggravate. It 
is like swallowing pills to cure a disease these same pills have 
helped to cause. There is here more of desperation than of 
hope. It is the effort of a pure manly nature, to protect itself 
against infection from the putridities of custom. Disgusted 
with the servility of men to effete forms and unsanctified 
authorities, with the soul-sapping hypocrisies, with the heart- 
hardening antagonisms and belittling selfishness engendered 
by unjust economical relations and a false social organization, 
a nature like his, too genuine and religious for misanthropy, 
seeks refuge in personal will and self-sustaining pride. But 
there is no healing virtue in pride; and the strength of 
will that isolates, neutralizes. By excess, its strength turns 
to weakness. 

Comments like these, Mr. Emerson invites, challenges, 
teaches. In him there is so much life, so much truth, such 
pregnant depths, such shining heights, that in studying him 
we grow discerning, expansive, creative. We are borne away 
to the great neighborhood of primary questions. Not writing 
for temporary purposes, but from inward urgency, and the 
high joy of mental elaboration, he imparts to the reader some- 
what of his depurated intellectual activity, No thinker of 
these times but comes under obligations to him, so fresh and 
so strong is his thinking. By the vigor of his intellect and 
the chasteness of his desires, he ascends towards the Empy- 
rean centre, where truth is ever evolving. There, with self- 
renewing power, he sustains himself, shooting forth words that 
are luminous with a biblical wisdom. They go beyond elo- 
quence, some of his utterances. They have the still depth 
and fascination of midnight stars. So deep, so full are they, 
that one desires for them even a more solemn tone, a more 
oracular emphasis. 

Have no misgiving about the uttered thought of a pure man 
of genius. It must tell healthily. Surrender yourself, for the 
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time, to his dominion. He will not lead you, like Dante, 
through Purgatory and Hell, but into calm Elysian Fields of 
contemplation. But mistake not Mr. Emerson’s high thoughts 
for what, thank God, they are not, viz., stout ready-furnished 
guides. This they are not, nor pretend to be. They are sub- 
tle hints, delicate remembrancers. By subtilizing, they reveal 
the essence of things, but in too unmixed a condition for 
instant use. They have not sinew enough for coarse work ; 
they are, rather, nervous conductors of force. Yet, reproach 
him not with supersubtlety. High mental play cannot but 
have its profit. It makes the intellect prompt, elastic, pene- 
trative. No man mounts into these electrified clouds without 
imbibing the fertilizing fluid. It re-issues from Mr. Emerson 
in beautiful flashes, and blind are they who see them not. 
Whoever can reach these rarified heights, gets, moreover, 
clear, piercing views below; and so, Mr. Emerson, with all 
his transcendental subtlety, and somewhat through that, 
abounds in common sense, in homely wisdom. Gifted is he 
too, with the blessed gifts of cheerfulness and admiration ; and 
his thoughts are as clear and sweet as healthiest childhood. 

For this, especially, should Mr. Emerson be prized, that all 
themes and opinions he treats with the directness and openness 
of a man who feels that most sacred in the world is the mind 
and its action upon all things. Other sacrednesses give place 
to this one. And, in truth, how do things grow to be sacred 
but by the will of the mind? This made them, this can un- 
make them; to this they must submit themselves. Thence, of 
dogmas and creeds, Mr. Emerson speaks with a plainness 
which, to the liveried retainers of custom, seems audacity. In 
him it is not even effort, but the unforced step of an upright 
mind that goeth where it listeth, without boldness and without 
fear. 

A word, before closing, about Mr. Emerson’s words. For 
giving body to his high-born thoughts, he is opulently endowed. 
His diction—nervous, select, vernacular, ever vivified by the 
breath of thought—is joyous with felicities. His style is fresh, 
compact, springy. Its clean Muscle, firm as that of an athlete, 
lifts the thought up into the sunshine. Many of his para- 
graphs are winged Mercuries, with a foot on the earth, bound- 
ing gracefully skyward. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BARTHOLD GEORGE 
NIEBUHR, 


With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen and Professors Branois and Lorsett. New-York : 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. 


Tue art of writing biography has greatly changed within the 
last thirty years, and, we do not hesitate to say, has greatly 
improved. It was once the fashion to confine it to the bare 
recital of a man’s public and external life, and to a sketch of 
his character in which the reader was compelled to adopt the 
opinion of the writer, simply because no means were aflorded 
him of judging for himself. Instead of this stiff and formal 
outline, modern biography offers us a warmly-colored and life- 
like portrait ; and we are enabled to follow the workings of a 
great man’s mind, to watch thought upon thought arise and 
**change to purpose strong,”’ to become familiar not only with 
his deeds, but with himself. The work before us is of this 
class. It consists principally of Niebuhr’s own letters to his 
family and intimate friends, which a few occasional pages con- 
nect and furnish a key to. ‘To some, perhaps, these letters 
may seem egotistical; but to us there is, we confess, a great 
charm in their warm and sincere outpourings of the heart. 
We feel nearer this distinguished man when we have thus 
penetrated into the secret scenes of his soul, and followed him, 
step by step, not only through the chequered events of life, 
but through the changes of feeling which added years—domes- 
tic afflictions, the misfortunes of his native and of his adopted 
country, and his personal success or disappointment—induced. 
On closing the volume, we felt as though we had been walk- 
ing in the presence of Niebuhr, enjoying his conversation, 
watching the progress of his studies, sympathizing, now in his 
passionate sorrow for the disasters with which Germany was 
visited in his day, now in the profound melancholy which fell 
upon him after his wife’s death. What deep lessons we find 
in these pages which lay bare the secrets of another’s life! 
What consolation, what encouragement, we may derive from 
them, when we see how the mind may rise above the sorrows 
and perplexities of life—what a noble use may be made of 
time and opportunities, and how the warmest and tenderest 
emotions may be united toa firm will and steady purpose ! 
Next to personal intercourse with a great man, such a book as 
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this is the most powerful and wholesome stimulus! Intellect 
of the highest order, intellect like that of Niebuhr, falls but to 
the lot of few ; but where it exists, and is united to a warm and 
generous heart, it sheds a bright and cheering ray around it, 
which cannot fail to act upon those within its influence. We 
are so often compelled by circumstances to live with those who 
draw us down to their own level, that it is delightful to meet 
with one who raises us to his own. Next to having known 
Niebuhr, is the pleasure and advantage to be derived from the 
perusal of his letters. 

The interest we find in them will, however, we hasten to 
admit, depend in some measure on the sympathy we feel in 
the pursuits to which he owed his fame. We carry our own 
feelings into what we read, and it is only when we do so that 
we derive the highest amount of enjoyment from books. ‘To 
an imaginative mind, it is a matter of comparative indiflerence 
to know when and where certain scientific facts were ascer- 
tained, while to one absorbed in the pursuit of science, it seems 
almost puerile to inquire when and where one of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets was elaborated. We each have our hobby, some dar- 
ling scheme or favorite pursuit, which to others may seem im- 
practicable or absurd, but without which life would be tame 
and objectless enough ; and so the book before us will be a 
source of the highest pleasure to some, though others may 
glance but carelessly over its pages. To the student of history, 
to the man to whom politics and statesmanship, in its broadest 
and noblest sense, are topics of engrossing interest, this book 
will possess a powerful and enduring value. It will be re-read 
and often consulted for the profound and original reflections it 
contains on so many different subjects, and at the same time 
the tenderness and nobleness of feeling that speak from every 
page will appeal to the highest and best emotions of the 
reader. 

Barthold George Niebuhr was born in Copenhagen, 1776; 
but, when only two years old, left that city with his parents, 
who then took up their abode in Meldorf, in Ditmarsh, where 
his father had obtained a civil appointment. At the age of 
five years he had an attack of ague, a common malady in the 
damp climate of Denmark, and which we mention in this case 
because his friends ascribed to it his great susceptibility to at- 
mospheric influences, and the general irritability of his consti- 
tution. His spirits rose and sank with every variation of the 
barometer; and, in a letter from London, he exclaims, with 
unusual bitterness: ‘‘ What is good humor, what is gayety 
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worth, if its source is not in ourselves?’’ and then sadly adds, 
** Perhaps the sensations produced by the changes of the sea- 
sons have some effect upon every one whose life-thread the fates 
have spun finer than that of common men.” 

Niebuhr’s father, the celebrated traveller, and his mother, a 
warm-hearted but sensitive woman, devoted themselves to the 
education of this their only son. He learned from them to 
speak Danish and German equally well, and his father taught 
him English and French. His talent for languages was re- 
markable. In a letter written in 1807, his father speaks of 
him as knowing twenty different tongues. During the winter, 
after the battle of Jena, which he was compelled to pass at 
Munel, separated from his friends, deprived of his books, and 
of the means of continuing his usual occupations, and, in a 
state of uncertainty respecting his own prospects and the fate 
of Prussia, he applied himself to the study of the Russian lan- 
guage, and we cannot too much admire the powerful will 
which could control his attention sufficiently to enable him to 
seize upon this opportunity of acquiring knowledge. But, in 
learning a language, Niebuhr’s object was not, as is the case 
with some eminent philologists, the mere satisfaction of adding 
the words and idioms of another people to those he already 
knew. ‘The crowd of new ideas which the acquisition of ano- 
ther language brought with it, was what he prized. Like the 
Emperor Charles V., himself the master of many tongues, he 
believed that ‘* the man who knows four different languages, 
is four times a man.”’ In one of his letters he says: ‘‘ To the 
historian, or if that is too high a title for me, to the historical 
inquirer, it is necessary to understand all nations, were it pos- 
sible, in their own tongues. Languages have one inscrutable 
origin, like all national peculiarities, and he has but an imper- 
fect knowledge of a people, who has not become acquainted 
with it through its own language.” 

But it was not only the study of languages that Niebuhr’s 
father encouraged in him. From his earliest childhood he in- 
structed him in history and geography, and Niebuhr was so 
fond of these studies, and entered so heartily into them, that 
when a boy he frequently amused himself with drawing maps 
of an imaginary kingdom, of which he made the laws, con- 
ducted the treaties, and, in short, assumed the whole govern- 
ment. A similar instance is recorded in the Life of Hartley 
Coleridge, though, either from want of proper training, or some 
other cause, this taste did not result with him, as with Nie- 
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buhr, in a fondness for historical research and for the art of 
governing. 

Niebuhr’s great delight was to make his father relate his 
travels; his imagination craved the food which was denied 
him in any other form, for the elder Niebuhr was a man of 
essentially prosaic mind, to whom it never occurred that the 
imagination required cultivation. From a very early age, Bar- 
thold was in the habit of writing down what he heard that inter- 
} ested him, and in making translations. Some of these juvenile 
papers have been preserved, and among them is a geographical 
and historical account of Africa, written according to the sim- 
ple and touching custom of the North of Europe, to be offered 
to his father on his birthday. The habit of noticing the anni- 
versary of the birthday of those dear to us in this, or some sim- 
ilar way, is the source of much innocent pleasure, and serves, 
too, to hallow the recollections of former years. All that tends 
once more to place before us the image of those whom we have 
loved and confided in, and who tenderly watched over us in 
childhood, cannot but awaken pure and wholesome reflections. 
Ina letter written by Niebuhr, when in the prime of life and al- 
ready celebrated, he declined again accepting office, and de- 
termined to retire to Bonn on a Professorship, he says: ‘‘I sent 
off my letter to the King (Frederick William III.) yesterday. 
} As I wrote the date at the end—my father’s birthday—I felt 
quite clear that he would have disapproved of this step had he 
been living. Entirely without ambition for himself, he would 
have wished me to yield in all points not involving a positive 
violation of my conscience, rather than to give up the possibi- 
lity of retaining a brilliant position. The remembrance of this, 
however, has not confused my perceptions—the propriety of 
the step admits of no doubt.” 

We quote this passage because it shows how tenderly the 
day held sacred by the child was remembered by the man. 

It was indeed the earnest wish of Carsten Niebuhr, that his 
son should enter the diplomatic life. His health was too deli- 
cate to admit of his continuing his father’s enterprise and vis- 
iting the interior of Africa, but a diplomatic post would enable 
him to visit foreign countries, and on this privilege his father 
set the highest value. In Europe, no man enters the diplomacy 
without some previous preparation. 

The knowledge of French, which custom has rendered the 
language of courts and of diplomatic intercourse, and a general 
acquaintance with the geography and history of European 
States, are considered indispensable in one who aspires to fill- 
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ing a diplomatic post. In these respects, Niebuhr was re- 
markably well qualified, but he wanted as yet that familiarity 
with the routine of business which practice alone can give. 
He therefore accepted the offer made by Count Schimmelmann, 
then Danish minister of finance, to become his private secre- 
tary, and at the age of nineteen left the University of Kiel, 
where he had been pursuing his studies, and repaired to Co- 
penhagen. Whilst at Kiel, he had not only become well ac- 
quainted with the professors connected with the University, 
but enjoyed a friendly intercourse with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in Germany, then assembled in the Duchy of 
Holstein. Among these were the poet Voss, Jacobi, the phi- 
losopher, Schlosser, the brother-in-law of Goethe, Count Stol- 
berg, whose conversion to Catholicism afterwards excited so 
deep a sensation in Germany, and Count Adam Moltke, a man 
of brilliant and cultivated mind, with whom he ever after re- 
mained on terms of the closest intimacy. Indeed, as he him- 
self says: ‘* Perhaps it falls to the lot of but few young peo- 
ple to have advances made to them by so many of the most 
distinguished men of the day as my good or evil genius has 
brought me in contact with.” 

Copenhagen was, at the time Nicbuhr first went thither, a 
flourishing and prosperous city ; its trade was extensive, and it 
was visited by many travellers. 

Schimmelmann had inherited a large fortune from his father 
and had been raised to the nobility ; he was a man of uncom- 
mon intellect and warm heart, a patron of the arts and of let- 
ters ; and though small in stature and insignificant in appear- 
ance, his manners had all the urbanity and grace which char- 
acterized the ancien régime. For thirty years he faithfully 
discharged the duties of Minister of State. It was with him 
that the negotiations between Denmark and the United States 
respecting the right of our merchants to an indemnity for the 
vessels and property seized during the war, were carried on 
and concluded. 

At Schimmelmann’s house Niebuhr met all the most dis- 
tinguished men then in the capital, as well as all foreigners of 
note, and in the Count himself he found a kind and appreci- 
ating friend. Asa proof of the confidence and esteem he felt 
for Niebuhr, the biographer mentions that he offered the young 
man the post of Consul-General in Paris, at that time one of 
great importance. During the summer of 1790, he visited his 
friends in Holstein, and engaged himself to Amelia Behrens, 
whose elder sister, Madame Hensler, he had known from boy- 
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hood, and to whom a large number of his letters are addressed. 
As Niebuhr was still very young and in straitened cir- 
cumstances, his marriage was postponed till he should have 
passed a couple of years in England and Scotland, where he 
intended to prosecute his studies. On this occasion he says 
in one of his letters : ‘‘ A somewhat lengthened preparation for 
the holiest society, when one has been already long accustomed 
to think oneself engaged, must, it seems to me, have great ad- 
vantages.”’ This wish to cultivate the mind and heart for the 
sake of one beloved has its source in the noblest emotions, and 
in the North of Europe, where engagements of long standing 
are frequent, the feeling expressed here by Niebuhr is no un- 
common one. ‘The illusious of youth seem less transient there ; 
the romance of life is not so soon over, and habit does not, even 
after years of married life, break over the days of courtship. 
Perhaps the constant endeavor on the part of husband and wife 
to remain worthy of the ideal image which the imagination of 
love had created, may account for this. Besides, the simplicity 
of Northern manners and the absence of those luxuries which 
custem renders indispensable to so large a class in other coun- 
tries, renders mercenary marriages most rare, and allows young 
persons to be guided in their choice more by the sympathy of 
the heart and mind, than by selfish considerations. 

The summer of 1797 was passed by Niebuhr in England. 
He always retained a strong esteem and respect for the En- 
glish people, and often said that he knew no nation to which 
he would rather belong as a citizen; but the coldness and re- 
serve of the national manners produced a most chilling effect 
upon his warm and demonstrative nature, and English schol- 
arship he considered far inferior to that of Germany. 

In Edinburgh he devoted himself principally to the study of 
mathematics and the physical sciences, though he had too 
strong a leaning towards philology and history to lay them 
altogether aside. He made the best use of his time, too, in 
acquiring much solid information respecting the constitution, 
laws, finances, and commerce, of England, which proved 
eminently useful to him in after-life. He continued from that 
time to read the English newspapers constantly, and in 1825, 
when directing his wife to subscribe for an English newspaper, 
said, ‘‘ If I quite leave off reading the English papers, I shall 
lose my knowledge of England, and it is a pity to break off 
any study in which you have acquired some proficiency.” 
When we consider the numerous and important occupations in 
which he was engaged, we cannot but admire his perseverance 
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on this point. But it was a touching and striking trait in 
Niebuhr’s character, that notwithstanding his great industry, 
and the attention he gave to a variety of subjects not connected 
with his own particular studies, he constantly reproached him- 
self with not doing enough. Complaints of wasted time and 
lost opportunities occur again and again in his letters, and from 
conscientious men of mind such regrets are, we believe, not un- 
comton, perhaps because the knowledge of what they have per- 
formed gives them a keener sense than that of ordinary men, 
as to how much more they might have done. In April, 1800, 
Niebuhr returned to Denmark, and was made Assessor of the 
Board of Trade for the East India department, and Secretary 
of the Standing Commission for the affairs of Barbary. His 
salary, though small, was sufficient to meet his simple wants 
and those of Amelia Behrens, to whom he was now united. 
Before leaving Copenhagen, Niebuhr had studied Arabic, and 
he now devoted himself with great zeal to the study of Per- 
sian. During this and several succeeding years his mornings 
were spent in the business of his different offices or on exchange, 
and yet, when he returned home in the evening, an interesting 
book would often keep him up till a late hour. Indeed, the 
energy of his mind, and the power of turning his attention to 
the most various objects of interest, and of seeking refresh- 
ment rather in change of occupation than in absolute repose, 
seem to have been very remarkable. 

The letters written at this period are extremely interesting, 
as they give a lively picture of the state of Copenhagen during 
and after the attack made by the British. The indignation he 
expressed at this unwarrantable act, as well as his admiration 
fur the generous and noble spirit shown not only by the troops, 
but by the whole people, finds an echo to this day in every 
Danish breast. The fleet was annihilated, the most wealthy 
inhabitants of Copenhagen impoverished by the war, and the 
prosperity of the city, which then began to decrease, was in a 
few years completely overthrown. Count Schimmelmann be- 
haved most nobly on this occasion. He made no use of his 
position—as so many less scrupulous ministers have done—to 
protect himself from the general ruin, but shared cheerfully in 
the sacrifices that others made, and from a man of immense 
fortune, became comparatively indigent. Among the officers 
who distinguished themselves at this time, we cannot forbear 
mentioning the heroic conduct of Captain Michael Billd, who 
commanded the Prévesten, and fighting most desperately, 
brought, out of a crew of between three and four hundred men, 
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but thirty ashore. The sense of his bravery and patriotic 
spirit remained strongly imprinted on the memory of the nation, 
and in 1845, the aged warrior was followed to the tomb by 
crowds of mourning citizens, and his noble deeds sung by one of 
Denmark’s first living poets.* 

It was at this period that Count Adam Moltke, Niebuhr’s 
dearest and most intimate friend, lost his first wife, and the 
letter written by him on that occasion is so indicative of the 
exquisite tenderness and sensibility of his nature, that we can- 
not forbear transcribing it, especially as it also gives a key to 
his religious feelings. 


** Copennacen, 22d August, 1801. 

** My Milly has forestalled me, and told you both how deep- 
ly the death of our friend has affected us, and what we beg 
of you. I feel, my best-loved friend, that I could only express 
all that crowds in upon my mind by talking to you or by 
writing it all at full length. 

‘* The termination was much more speedy than we expected. 
We had still cherished hope. I could not conceive that fate 
could be so cruel to you ; as little as one can imagine a life in 
which everything is the opposite of our present nature, and 
therefore I so long resisted the impression of all that you and 
our friends described. But the impossible has come to pass. 
As it is, lean say nothing to you, but that your misfortune 
has wounded us to the heart. We cannot wish to comfort 
you, for is comfort possible to any but children, who can for- 
get? But we can and do entreat you to control your sorrow ; 
we can invite you to come to us, and then with our best pow- 
ers, we can live for you and with you. ‘The spring-time and 
bloom of your life are over; but torn from the world and 
all its follies, you may yet enjoy another consolation, and a 
pure delight in the memory of the past, and in the exercise 
and cultivation of all the noble sentiments that fill your excel- 
lent heart. Perhaps then a prospect beyond the grave may 
open to your eyes, as it has before disclosed itself to wise and 
holy men in similar seclusion and tranquillity of mind. Faith 
is the child of such effort and self-colleetedness alone; it has 
descended to many a one who has sought to obtain spiritual 
light and purity ; the fortunate rarely acquire it ; they feel not 
the need of it, and the anguished heart, yet in suspense, can- 
not give it entrance. I cannot, like Milly, comfort you with 

* The present Danish minister in this country is a near relative to this gallant 
officer. 
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expectations ; but I believe that faith is not folly, and that we 
are blind here below. I should give you advice, my dear friend, 
but I am not able, nor worthy to do it ; but when we are to- 
gether, we will turn our thoughts in the same direction, and 
together become good and wise. Let us see each other as soon 
as youcan. We cannot come to youthisautumn. It would 
have been a greater happiness than we could have asked for, 
to have lived with you when you and yours were assembled 
in a joyful home ; our wishes will be fulfilled, if you will now 
come to our arms.” 


Niebuhr, like many other men of letters in Germany, whose 
integrity is spotless, whose heart is kind and warm, and whose 
domestic life irreproachable, had, as this letter shows, at that 
time at least, no strong or definite religious faith. The restraint 
which public opinion exercises on this point in most Protest- 
ant countries, does not exist there, and a man is free to join 
in religious exercises or abstain from them, as he pleases. 
Hypocrisy is at least out of the question, and, with perfect 
frankness and unreserve, the German confesses every doubt 
that may arise inhisown mind. German skepticism, however, 
is not light or irreverent ; it has its source in the very spirit of 
conscientious investigation which marks the nation. Niebuhr, 
though he wanted religious faith, corld scarcely be termed in- 
different ; in his letters we find repeated yearnings after that 
which he felt to be a blessing, and respected in others. Un- 
fortunately, the turn his historical studies had taken, had led 
him to doubt many portions of the Old Testament, and as he 
said himself, this more than aught else stood in his way as a 
believer. He expressed in strong terms his disapproval of the 
views of some of the German writers and philosophers, saying : 
‘*A Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers 
and pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, 
without haman individuality, without historical faith, is no 
Christianity at all to me, though it may be a very ingenious, 
very intellectual philosophy.”’ Niebuhr admired the spirit of 
the Christian religion, and leaned towards those whom he knew 
to be guided by it. During his residence in Rome, the Ger- 
man artists, whose intimacy he most cultivated, were men of 
pious and earnest minds, and with Overbeck, Cornelius, and 
others, he held frequent conversations on the subject of religion. 
He was pained by the want of faith he found in Italy, and 
very justly remarked that when an Italian had once thrown 
off the yoke of the Church, he becaine indifferent to all religions, 
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never attempting to build up for himself a new form of faith. 
‘* Metaphysical speculations,’’ he was wont to say, ‘‘ are as for- 
eign to the nature of the modern Italian as to that of the an- 
cient Roman.’’ His sense of the importance of religious faith 
seems to have increased after he became a father. In a letter 
written a few days after the birth of his son, he says: “I am 
thinking a great deal about his education. . . . He shall be- 
lieve in the letter of the Old and New Testaments, and I shall 
nurture in him, from his infancy, a firm faith in all that I have 
lost or feel uncertain about.’ In another letter, written seven 
years later, he says: ‘I wish, I strive with all my heart, that 
he may grow up with the most absolute faith in religion ; ; yet 
so that his faith may not be an outward adhesion that must 
fall away from him afterwards, when his reason comes into play, 
but that from his earliest years the way may be prepared for 
the union of faith and reason.” 

In 1805, an application was indirectly made to Niebuhr, to 
know whether he would be willing to abandon the Danish for 
the Prussian service ; and in March, 1806, it was formally pro- 
posed to him to take the directorship of the first bank in Ber- 
lin, and of the Seehandlung, ‘‘a privileged commercial com- 
pany, founded in 1792, for the purpose of protecting foreign 
commerce.’ For some time he had felt the details of business 
press heavily upon him, and had begun to fear that continued 
application to details would lessen his original power of compre- 
hending and seizing on general truths. He was anxious, though, 
to secure some leisure for prosecuting his historical studies, 
which, despite his real talent for finance, still continued deep- 
ly to interest him. He says in a letter to Count Moltke, then 
in Italy, that he had been investigating the history of Rome 
from the earliest time to that of its tyrants, and that he felt 
that the representations of all modern historians were but im- 
perfect glimpses of the truth. For the first time, the convic- 
tion seemed to dawn upon him that, to use his own words: 
** He could produce something worthy of study, of fame, of 
immortality.”’ No wonder, then, that the thought of a wider 
sphere of action, and greater opportunities should have been 
welcome to him. 

It was not without regret, however, that he left Denmark ; 
no man of his warmheartedness could bid adieu without emotion 
to the scenes where his childhood and youth had been passed, 
and where some of those nearest and dearest to him on earth 
must remain behind. He could not but feel, too, the uncertainty 
of the position he was about to exchange for the one he occupied 
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in Copenhagen ; but he determined to run all risks, and his wife 
nobly supported him in this undertaking. 

The war between France and Prussia had broken out just 
before Niebuhr decided to remove to Berlin. The incapa- 
city of some of the Prussian officers, and the fool-hardihood 
of others, which led them to suppose that troops, which, with 
the exception of the short campaign in France, 1792, had never 
been actively engaged, and had undergone no improvement 
since the Seven Years’ war, could cope with the armies that had 
conquered Italy and Egypt, and had just entered Vienna, soon 
led to the most disastrous defeat. Of the confusion which 
reigned in the camp and councils of Frederick William IIL, 
who, though upright and well-intentioned, was not a man of 
ability, Thiers, in his history of the Empire, has given us an 
admirable picture. Had the King followed the advice of his 
ministers, as at one time he seemed disposed to do, he would 
have endeavored by diplomatic negotiations to secure the alli- 
ance of France ; but, yielding to the influence of the Queen, a 
beautiful and high-spirited woman, and to the importunities of 
the court, he was led to resort to arms as the sole means of 
saving his country. ‘The battle of Jena was fought in October, 
1806, soon after the arrival at Berlin of Niebuhr, whose private 
fortunes were thus mingled with those of the monarchy in the 
service of which he was now entering. The royal family fled 
to Memel, and Stein, the Minister of Finance, was about fol- 
lowing them, when he received his dismissal from the King, to 
whom he had been represented as too friendly to France. Nie- 
buhr, who, in the short time he had spent in daily communica- 
tion with that remarkable man, had been deeply impressed by 
his intellectual powers, and felt the greatest confidence in the 
wisdom of his views, immediately sent in his resignation. A 
letter he addressed to Stein on this occasion shows how great a 
disappointment it was to him to renounce the idea of continu- 
ing under his auspices the work they had entered upon togeth- 
er, and at the same time expresses the warm attachment he 
had inspired him with. Other letters to his friends, written in 
after years, show that there was no flattery in this, but that, 
to quote his own expression, Stein realized to him the ideal of 
a minister. We cannot forbear extracting a passage from one 
of these letters, dated Amsterdam, 1809, because it gives a 
portrait of that great statesman, so inexcusably sacrificed to 
the clamors of the courtiers and to the passionate entreaties of 
Queen Louisa. 

£‘I loved Stein,’ writes Niebuhr, “ for his fiery spirit, his 
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rough cordiality, his integrity, his contempt of shams, his clear 
understanding, the extent of his knowledge, his real enthusi- 
asm, and his penetrating glance. His sharp angles did not 
. hurt me. He was never reserved, never enigmatical. He did 
not receive expressions of warm attachment as a due homage, 
but welcomed them; he returned them fully, and valued them 
highly. I shall never forget with what reluctance he took 
leave of me. ... At that parting we were truly friends, as truly 
as persons can ever become so after their first youth; the 
unions we form then are indeed of a different character from 
any of later years.”’ 
The entreaties of Hardenberg, who succeeded Stein, prevailed 
on Niebuhr to withdraw his resignation, and remain in office. 
Yet he was so much disgusted with the state of affairs, and felt 
so deeply the humiliation of Germany, that twice during that 
year he thought of returning to Copenhagen, but was prevented 
from doing so by the urgent request of Hardenberg. In 1807, 
Napoleon having positively refused to treat with that minister, 
Stein was recalled by the King, and from that moment Niebhur 
no .longer thought of retiring. It was then that the social 
reforms were commenced which immortalized the short admin- 
istration of Stein. ‘The urgency of these reforms was so great 
that it was felt not only by the thinking men of the nation, but 
’ even by the army. In numerous letters intercepted by the 
French, and now in the archives at the Louvre, the officers 
spoke of the necessity of remodelling the army, because, ‘‘ where 
nobles alone commanded, the soldiers who share all their dan- 


gers and privations without any prospect of reward, would not f 
be expected to fight well.”” The principle of equality which the : 
French Revolution had intruduced into the army, and which } 
Napoleon so sedulously maintained, was extolled by them, al- ; 
though personal interest would necessarily have urged the ad- g 
herence to contrary opinions. The Prussian army was entirely ; 


reorganized, and from that time has been levied by conscription, a 

so that no class is exempt from rendering military service, and 
the rank of officer is no longer confined to the nobility. At the 
same time the peasantry was emancipated, municipal corpora- 
tions, elected by the burghers, were established in the cities, 
the nobility allowed to dispose of landed property by sale, and sy 
the University of Berlin founded. ‘The finances, which were in 
great disorder, were also reorganized, and this task was ren- 
dered peculiarly difficult by the necessity of finding the means 
of paying the contributions exacted by the French, on the pay- 
ment of which their evacuation of the country depended. Stein 
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determined, in order to effect this, to negotiate a loan with Hol- 
land, and Niebuhr was sent to Amsterdam for that purpose. A 
more difficult and delicate mission could hardly have been im- 
agined, in the position in which Prussia then stood. The great 
Dutch banking-houses declined making any advances, but at 
length M. Walekmaer consented to do so, and the negotiation 
would have been immediately concluded had not the King of 
Holland objected to it on the ground of his own pressing necessi- 
ties. In 1810, however, the King, urged to do so by Napoleon, 
gave his consent, and the loan was opened. 

In the meantime, Stein had once more been obliged to leave 
the ministry, not, as before, in consequence of the declamations 
of the court party, but at the request, or rather order, of Na- 
poleon, to whom the discovery of his views—for as yet they 
were little more—for the deliverance of Germany had made 
him obnoxious. On Niebuhr’s return to Prussia, he found 
Count Altenstein at the head of the finances. He was a man 
destitute neither of learning nor of capacity, but not likely to 
carry out the plans of Stein, and ail reforms were therefore for 
a time suspended. Niebuhr was personally attached to Alten- 
stein, who had a high appreciation of his financial talents, and 
was indueed by him to undertake the management of the 
national debt and of the monetary institutions. In a letter to 
his father, he speaks with the noble frankness which a really 
distinguished man may be allowed to use without being ac- 
cused of vanity or conceit, of his conviction that he possessed 
the art of managing the finances—an art understood by but 
few even of those who attempt it. In the same letter he men- 
tions the establishment of the new municipal institutions of 
Berlin, which he says have worked badly, because the nobles 
would have nothing to do with them; and referring to his own 
probable election, says: ** There must be an example given of a 
public officer of high standing, who does not object to meet 
operatives and petty citizens as his equals in this connection.” 

Thus, although dispirited and suffering in health, he gave 
every proof of his earnest devotion to the cause he had under- 
taken toserve. His industry was unwearied, his perseverance 
indefatigable, but he was often annoyed and discouraged at 
the want of support he received from the quarter whence he 
had the most right to expect it. The want of economy in the 
administration was one great cause of vexation to him. A 
tone of deep melancholy pervades all the letters written at that 
period, and he frequently expresses the fear that his intellectual 
powers were being lowered by the necessity of constantly turn- 
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ing his thoughts to ‘‘ one monotonous occupation.” Indeed, he 
seems to have been morbidly sensitive on this point, and some- 
times even to have entertained the dread that his physical 
might outlive his mental faculties. Thus, in a letter to Count 
Moltke, he says: ‘‘ I was very ill at Kénigsburg, so that the 
foretaste of intellectual, if not of physical, death was on my 
lips. I sank under the influence of the climate, combined with 
the bodily exhaustion produced by long-continued exertions of 
passionate intensity, and the disappointment of all my dearest 
hopes.” 

In June, 1810, Altenstein left the ministry, and was suc- 
ceeded by Hardenberg, whose financial plans Niebuhr con- 
sidered so perilous, that he wrote to the king requesting his 
permission to retire from office, and explaining on what grounds. 
Nor was he to be induced to retract. Frederick William there- 
fore graciously accepted his resignation, and, at his own re- 
quest, appointed him to a professorship in the University of 
Berlin, which was to be opened the following autumn. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for his literary and historical re- 
putation that he retired from political life at that time, and 
that during the next three years he enjoyed the calm retire- 
ment so much needed to achieve anything great in literature. 
In the professors connected with the university, he found 
society congenial to his tastes, and with Savigny, whose repu- 
tation as Professor of Jurisprudence already stood very high, he 
formed a close intimacy. Their historical views coincided en- 
tirely, as those familiar with Savigny’s two great works on 
Roman law are aware, and Niebuhr highly enjoyed his friend’s 
sympathy on a subject so interesting to himself. 

It was now that Niebuhr delivered that course of lectures on 
Roman history which laid the foundation of his great work, 
and, as those who heard them bear witness, produced the 
strongest impression on his audience, which comprised not only 
students, but members of the academy and of the university, 
and officers both civil and military. From diflerent parts of 
Germany, Niebuhr received the most flattering testimonials of 
the interest with which the appearance of his first volume was 
hailed, nor is the letter from Goéthe, printed in this volume, 
one of the least striking tributes to his power of placing in 
light and order what had before been so obscure and confused. 

This success Niebuhr enjoyed modestly but thoroughly, 
as became one who knew that with this subject he could 
claim ‘a nearer acquaintanceship than any of his contempo- 
raries,’ and who felt that he was working for posterity. These 
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three years may be reckoned as amongst the happiest of his 
life; and if the “* War of Liberation” of 1813 and 1814 some- 
times interfered with his studies, it brought with it a counter- 
balance in the hope of seeing Germany once more free from 
the foreign invader. Indeed, his enthusiasm was so great, that, 
ready as usual to join in whatever could promote the general 
good, he determined to enter the Landwehr, and for that pur- 
pose set about learning to exercise. A greater sacrifice of his 

own tastes and comfort he could hardly have made, as he him- 
self playfully says: ** The musket cut terribly into his delicate 
bookworm’s skin.’’ Fortunately, the king, knowing that his 
services would be far more useful in some other wi ay, sent him 
a message to that effect. Niebuhr, therefore, desisted from 
his military occupations, and, in order to do something in the 
public cause, commenced editing a newspaper called the 
‘** Prussian Correspondent,” the object of which was to encour- 
age the national enthusiasm. 

dn April, 1814, Niebuhr received a summons to attend the 
King of Prussia in Dresden, and on arriving there was employ- 
ed in the negotiation of the subsidies with which England was 
to furnish Prussia, and afterwards in drawing up a treaty of 
commerce between that country and England. He was also 
appointed one of the council charged with the administration 
of German affairs ; but as Stein now supported Russian interests 
more than Niebuhr judged proper or advisable, he soon return- 
ed to Berlin. He was shortly after sent once more to Holland 
on a diplomatic mission. In November, 1814, being again in 
Berlin, he commenced giving private lessons in finance to the 
Crown-Prince, of whose talents and heart he speaks in the 
warmest terms, and in whom he found an attentive and in- 
terested pupil. In the many conversations they had together, 
the prince gave evidence of his lively imagination, his taste for 
art, and that quickness of repartee, which give so much fasci- 
nation to his society. One anecdote related by Niebuhr is so 
characteristic both of the master and of the scholar, that we 
cannot but repeat it. 

‘* It is one of his dearest castles in the air to be the ruler of 
Greece, in order to wander among the ruins, dream and exca- 
vate. When I hear him it revives my old castles in the air. 
‘If we should be at Athens some day,’ I said to him, ‘make 
me your professor of Greek history, your keeper of the monu- 
ments, and director of the excavations!’ ‘No, not keeper ; 
you shall not have that title; I mean to make the excavations 
myself, but you shall be present.” 
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In the words, ‘* I mean to make the excavations myself,”’ we 
find the germ of the spirit which, since his accession to the 
throne, has directed all the actions of Frederick William IV. 
The love of authority, the wish to do every thing in his own way, 
and the determination to judge and act for his subjects, has 
counterbalanced the liberal tendencies he evinced in youth, and 
which caused the opening of his reign to be hailed with such 
joyful acclamations. ‘Too clear and too enlightened not to hold 
broader and more comprehensive views than his father, but full 
of self-reliance, and unwilling to yield an inch of his power, his 
life for the last twelve years has been the continual struggle of 
one who is by intellect a liberal and by character an absolutist. 
But to return to Niebuhr. In May, 1815, he lost his father, 
and although many years had passed since they had lived under 
the same roof—and they could never hope to spend more than a 
few weeks together again—it was, to use his own expression, 
like cutting off a part of his existence, and with real tender- 
ness of feeling he seems to reproach himself with having had 
no presentiment of the coming affliction. This event was soon 
followed by another which caused him still deeper sorrow. His 
wife, whose health had been gradually declining, died the fol- 
lowing June. For sixteen years she had been his constant and 
devoted companion ; her cultivated intellect had enabled her to 
enter warmly into all his pursuits, and in her affectionate na- 
ture he had always found a response to his own. The loss was 
therefore an irreparable one, and threw a shade of melancholy 
over the rest of his existence. How touchingly he speaks of 
the desolation of his home, of the want of a companion to 
whom he can talk of the past, of his inability to oceupy him- 
self as of yore! and then, with the inconsistency of deep aflec- 
tion, of the impossibility of believing that Amelia is no longer 
with him! Who that has “loved and lost,’’ but must feel the 
force of this passionate exclamation. ‘* With a little use I 
could sit at the table before the sofa, and silently converse with 
Milly and with you, but that would be a short road to insanity !”’ 

But, as has been said with infinite truth and beauty— 


“ All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d 
Even by the sufferer: 


And after the lapse of several months, Niebuhr turned once 
more with interest to his historical studies. Besides, the last 
wish expressed by Amelia was that he should finish his Roman 
history, in the progress of which she had taken the greatest in- 
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terest, and he considered it a sacred duty to fulfil this request. 
In July, 1816, he left Berlin for Rome, having been sent thither 
by the Prussian government to negotiate a concordat with the 
Pope. Before his departure he married Margaret Hensler, a 
niece of Madame Hensler’s, a young woman of gentle and af- 
fectionate disposition, and to whom he was really attached, 
but who never filled the place in his heart and life that did his 
former wife. 

In the letters written from Italy, Niebuhr constantly refers 
to his past happiness. The depression of his spirits, and, per- 
haps, the state of his health, which seems at that time to have 
been much impaired, disposed him to take a gloomy view of 
every thing at Rome. It must be confessed, too, that he was 
not above the prejudice which the Germans entertain towards 
all nations of Latin origin, and which, be it said en passant, 
renders the lot of the Italians who have fallen under German 
dominion doubly hard. He left home prepossessed against the 
Italians, and it was not only because he found the modern Ro- 
mans sunk so far beneath those of other days, that he pro- 
nounced such severe strictures upon them. Even the gayety of 
the Carnival, of which almost all who have visited Rome at 
that season have felt the charm, displeased him. He complain- 
ed, too, of the want of congenial society, of the enormous cost 
of everything, and of the frequent interruptions caused by his 
official position. ‘To a certain extent, he was probably justified 
in these complaints. 1816 wasa year of famine in Italy, and of 
course the price of food was greatly raised in Rome; the pre- 
sence of Charles IV. of Spain, his Queen, and other princes 
equally contemptible in point of talent or moral worth, demand- 
ed certain formalities on the part of the foreign ambassadors ; 
but these, though they formed a part of his official duties, were 
surely beneath the serious attention of such a man as Niebuhr. 
As to that interchange of thought to which he had been accus- 
tomed in Germany, we can imagine that he did not find it in 
Rome; the freedom of speculation in which the Germans in- 
dulge is not consistent with the Romish system, and among the 
clergy he found few men whose society gave him much plea- 
sure. ‘There is no doubt, ashe himself confesses, that in Flor- 
ence, or some other of the Italian cities, it would have been 
otherwise. Situated as he was, his circle of intimates was 
composed chiefly of some of the German artists then in Rome, 
to whom we may add Brandis, then his secretary of legation, 
and now Professor of Philosophy at Bonn, and a few other 
countrymen. Among these was Bunsen, who entered diplomatic 
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life under his auspices, and has since filled the office of Prus- 
sian minister at Rome, at Berne, and in London. For him, 
Niebuhr had the highest esteem and regard, which Bunsen 
well justified by his moral and intellectual qualities. In point 
of general information, high intellect, and conversational 
powers, Bunsen has few equals, and his fine open countenance, 
his clear intelligent eye, and cheerful smile add to the agreeable 
impression produced by his conversation. We cannot but re- 
gret that his name should appear so seldom in these pages. Of 
the German artists who frequented Niebuhr’s house, those for 
whom he seems to have entertained the most regard are Over- 
beck, Cornelius, and William Schadow, and all admirers of 
modern German art will be interested in the sketches he 
gives of them. The two latter were at that time very poor, 
and Niebuhr often lamented that it was not in his power to sup- 
ply them with work. But his wish to be of use to them was 
not a fruitless one. He was the first to suggest that private 
subscription would enable his young countrymen to dispose of 
their works, and thus laid the foundation of the Art-Unions 
which are now so general in Germany. He also proposed that 
the king should send for some of the most distinguished of these 
artists to adorn some of the public buildings of Berlin, most of 
which (for in that respect Berlin differs from every other Euro- 
pean capital) are of recent construction. Frederick William IV., 
whose love of the arts is genuine, acted on this hint, and im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne summoned Cornelius 
to Berlin, where that eminent artist has completed a series of 
frescoes on the Facade of the museum, and is now, we are in- 
formed, engaged in designing cartoons for some similar pur- 
pose. 

On his way to Italy, Niebuhr stopped at Verona, and passed 
several days in examining the treasures of the public library 
in that city, where he was fortunate enough to discover the 
Institutes of Gaius. During his residence in Rome, he visited 
the library of the Vatican very constantly, and examined many 
of the manuscripts it contains. His zeal and industry were 
rewarded by the discovery of some lost fragments of Cicero’s 
Oratiens, as well as some interesting fragments of Livy, Sen- 
eca, and Hyginus, which he afterwards published. All the 
leisure which his official duties left him he employed, as usual, 
in historical investigations: the year 1817 he devoted partic- 
ularly to the study of the history of Greece and Asia, from the 
time of Philip of Macedon to the conquest by the Romans. In 
the same year, he met with an article on Pauperism in the 
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Foreign Quarterly, which so much interested him that he trans- 
lated it into German. In a letter to Madame Hensler, after 
speaking of the pleasure he had felt in making this transla- 
tion, he says : 

‘**T have little faith in the introduction of free institutions, 
still less that they would lead to good results, while nations 
and their ideas remain what they are. Our evils could only 
be removed by a total change in our mode of life and habits, 
by the discipline of our morals and manners, by an increase 
of general comfort, and by the greater simplicity of our whole 
life. It is to me so pitiful and disgusting that men should 
quarrel about the law-giving, while they are indifferent about 
the laws themselves, which are the only end of legislation— 
and I find no other better object than this among any of those 
who write on such subjects—the high-sounding phrases of 
liberty disgust me ; not that my heart does not beat for liberty, 
more warmly perhaps than any of theirs who so mistake her 
true nature ; but their worship of her is exactly like a Roman 
Catholic service. If a single one of those writers would first 
go his way, and, at the sacrifice of his leisure and comfort, 
teach children, hold out consolation and a helping hand to the 
poor man, where he can do no more; if he would strive, by 
his advice and influence, to obtain land for the cotter ; pro- 
perty for the peasant; if he would first divest himself of the 
prejudices to which he is a slave ; if, in these and other ways, 
men would begin to combine for humble and laborious objects, 
which no government could hinder, we should have something 
on which to rest our hope. But so long as I see no public 
spirit, no public virtue, no self-discipline—so long as I see no- 
thing, even among the better class, but the idolatry of wealth, 
(as regards the common wealth, if not for themselves,) and the 
delusive notion that you can produce a work out of all mate- 
rials alike—that figures kneaded out of clay can endure like 
those hewn out of marble—so long, if I were a ruler, should 
I give little satisfaction to the clamorous, who excite a terrible 
outery because I would not, with them, begin to build from the 
upper story downward.” 

These remarks show the conservative tendency of Niebuhr’s 
mind. He did not believe that every man was born a states- 
man, any more than that every man is born a painter or a poet. 
He considered the art of governing that on which the highest 
and noblest of the human faculties can be exercised, and la- 
mented that this truth should be so little understood. Like all 
men who have themselves had a share in public affairs, he was 
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often annoyed that those who had no means of information 
beyond current report should be so hasty to express an opinion 
on the acts of those who govern. In a letter, written in 1812, 
when the state of Europe rendered his correspondents most 
anxious to know what were the probabilities of a war, and 
most persons would have given the rumors of-the day, Nie- 
buhr, accustomed, both as an historian and a diplomatist, to 
examine thoroughly before stating a fact, writes: ‘ All my 
knowledge is confined to mere rumors. All that I can say, 
and that is rather based on calculation than positive testimony, 
is, that none of the reports about the possible continuance of 
peace deserve any attention.” 

In the political commotions of 1821, Niebuhr took a strong 
interest, but though he condemned the Neapolitan government 
as at once inefficient and harsh, he did not sympathize with 
the Carbonari; as usual, his Vielseitigheit led him to steer 
between the evils of despotism and those of anarchy, and he 
could not bring himself to believe that the new government, 
although guided by different principles, was any better than 
the old. He saw too most clearly that the revolutionary party 
comprised every variety of opinion, and that while some of its 
members aimed at the establishment of a federative republic, 
others wished for the unity of Italy under a Bonaparte, and 
that, as has been so often the case in that unhappy country, all 
the blood then shed would flow in vain. In the Greek strug- 
gle he took the interest of an historian and antiquarian, and 
earnestly hoped that the Emperor Alexander, then all-power- 
ful, might found an independent State there. On this occa- 
sion, his powerful imagination placed vividly before him the 
advantages which might result to Europe from such a mea- 
sure, which, turning the tide of emigration from west to east, 
would serve to infuse a new life and vigor into Europe. With 
one of those profound and penetrating glances into the future 
destinies of mankind, for which he was so remarkable, he ex- 
claims, ‘* Who knows how far into the interior Asia might be- 
come European in time ?” 

In 1820, Stein visited Rome. Age had made his temper 
calmer and less irritable, and with great delight Niebuhr re- 
newed his intimacy with him. About the same time Count 
de Serre, then French minister at Naples, for whose talents and 
character Niebuhr had long entertained the warmest respect 
and admiration, came to Rome, and the personal friendship 
they formed for each other ended but with the life of De Serre. 
Niebuhr often said that he was the noblest being he had ever 
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known. How highly De Serre esteemed him, and how much 
their views on politics and other subjects coincided, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that he was requested by Madame de 
Serre to write her husband’s life, and was invited by her to 
visit Paris to collect the materials for the purpose. In a letter 
to Madame Hensler he speaks of his intention of fulfilling her 
wishes, and adds, ** Our age has not seen a more brilliant and 
powerful genius. His life would be the history of France since 
1814.” Unfortunately, Niebuhr’s own life was not spared 
long enough for him to accomplish his purpose, 

It was not until February, 1821, that the negotiations in 
which Niebuhr had been engaged were brought to a close, so 
long had the Prussian government delayed sending him defini- 
tive instructions. Count Hardenberg having left the Congress, 
then assembled at Laybach, and visited Rome at this very 
period, it was generally supposed that the conclusion of the 
treaty was owing to his exertions. Niebuhr, with great mag- 
nanimity, forbore to counteract the prevailing opinion, de- 
lighted that the work was at length accomplished, wrote to a 
friend, ‘* Hardenberg’s journey hither has really been a bless- 
ing ; it cost me nothing more than the sacrifice of allowing 
him to take the credit of having brought the affair to a settle- 
ment.” 

In 1824 he left Italy, and as is but too frequently the case, 
he seems to have relinquished with regret all he had under- 
rated before, but as has been well said by a witty French- 
woman—‘ No one can be sincere without being inconsistent ;”* 
and if every human heart lay bare before us, we should pro- 
bably find strange inconsistences in each. Besides, Niebuhr 
had been absent so many years, that he felt himself almost a 
stranger in Germany. but he soon became reconciled to the 
change, and set to work with renewed activity to finish his 
history of Rome. The loss of one of his children, a little girl, 
born in Italy, occurred in this year, and was a heavy blow to 
him, though perhaps, as he himself said, it brought him to 
prize more highly the blessings remaining to him. 

We can but glance at the concluding years of Niebuhr’s life. 
In 1835, he established himself at Bonn, where he led the 
simple life of a German man of letters. His mornings were 
devoted to study, or to the delivery of his lectures on Ancient 
and Roman History, and in the intervals of labor he enjoyed 
himself in his garden, or in the society of his wife and chil- 
dren. His dinner hour was one; that of the evening meal, 
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eight. Atthe latter, according to the social habit of Germany, 
he received his friends, and spent the rest of the evening in 
conversation with them. 

The revolution of 1830 broke in upon this quiet life, for 
Niebuhr could not remain a passive spectator of an event 
which threatened once more to disturb the peace of Europe. 
He took the most lively interest in the recital of all that oe- 
eurred during the three days, and read the French newspapers 
during the succeeding months with the greatest avidity. 
On Christmas Eve, he went to the public reading-room to see 
the French journals, and on passing from the heated room into 
the cold night-air felt a sudden chill, which induced him to re- 
tire immediately after he went home. He never rose again. 
His illness, an inflammation of the lungs, lasted but one week. 
The studies which had given him so much delight in health 
continued to interest him to the last, and M. Classen, his son’s 
tutor, read aloud tohim from the Greek text of Josephus. His 
friends like to recall that he suggested even then sume improve- 
ments in the text, as giving a strong proof of his mental 
powers. The papers were read to him daily, and only twelve 
hours before his death he spoke of the change in the French 
ministry. On the Ist of January, 1851, he expired. His 
wife, whose health had been fast failing, survived him but a 
few days. 

It has been our object in the preceding pages to dwell not so 
much on what Niebuhr did—the works which have given him 
a lasting reputation bear witness to that—as on what he 
thought and felt. The every-day life of such a man contains 
lessons which his works alone do not convey. It is to this, 
therefore, that we have endeavored to direct the attention of 
our readers, and if we have not altogether failed in accomplish- 
ing our purpose, they will admit that, great as Niebuhr appears 
when we view him as an historian, a financier, or a diploma- 
tist, he was no less remarkable in the private relations of life, 
and that as a father, a husband, and a friend, he had few 
equals. 
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NEW WORKS ON SLAVERY. 


1. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harrier Beecuer Srowe. Bos- 
ton: Jewett & Co. 18852. 

2. Slavery in the Southern States. By a Carouinian. Cam- 
bridge: John Bartlett. 1852. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that, while in hygiene, finance, 
education, and other social interests, certain natural laws are 
recognized, and absolute principles obeyed, reform is so gen- 
erally deemed exempt from any control or direction but the 
caprice of its advocates. The abstract excellence of a cause is 
thought sufficient reason for employing any means for its ad- 
vancement. To keep steadily in view a goal and overlook the 
conditions through which alone it can be reached, is the one 
rule of conduct with the modern reformer : any method which 
does not agree with his impatient mood is repudiated ; all good 
that does not come in the manner and form he prescribes, is 
unacknowledged. The republican in Europe sneers at the civil 
progress achieved under the constitutional monarchy of Sar- 
dinia ; and the temperance advocate in the United States, un- 
satisfied with the agency of public opinion, has recourse to 
legal enactments contrary in their nature to the spirit of free 
institutions, and thus brings discredit on the cause he professes 
to have at heart. In these and other instances the great truth 
that reform has its own natural method of growth, and that 
no human action is efficient except as it accords with divine 
laws, is perversely kept out of view. And yet our own times 
abound in illustrations and evidences of the inviolable decree. 
Have we not seen that popular liberty is no blessing save when 
acquired by a nation capable of self-government? Has not 
the emancipation of the negro slaves of the West Indies de- 
monstrated the necessity of a provision for their improvement 
and welfare unfurnished by the mere act that set them at lib- 
erty? ‘The history of the last half century has taught us em- 
phatically that there is as much need of philosophy to guide as 
of benevolence to impel reform ; and that wisdom is as essen- 
tial to its success as love. Like all real good destined to be 
achieved by man, it is the fruit of patience, faith, and humble 
but sincere reliance on the laws of God. These indicate a 
gradual process, like that of germination—the development of 
the tree from the seed, or the progress and alternation of the 
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seasons. By slow approximation to truth, by repeated experi- 
ments, and not by rash encounters, is evil overcome by good. 
The present aspect of the slavery discussion exhibits, by its 
concessions, its moderation and ability, a decided progress, the 
tokens of which we note with the highest satisfaction. 

A certain moment in the process of reform demands an ap- 
peal to the feelings and imagination ; when attempts at negotia- 
tion have failed, civic abuses become intolerable, and all is rife 
for action ; the patriot is true to his duty when he excites, by 
eloquent words, the moral indignation of his countrymen, and 
calls them to arms,—appearing like an inspired leader, as did 
Gustavus Vasa amid the Swedish peasants, and it is thus in 
the war of opinions; ‘‘ words spoken in season,’’ and not at 
random and inopportunely, alone prove efiective. Luther and 
Wilberforce did not wholly create the public sentiment before 
which ecclesiastical tyranny and the slave-trade were vanquish- 
‘ed. Neither did Burke rashly advocate a just conservatism at 
a great social crisis, without a receptive state of mind and 
feeling on the part of his contemporaries, and an actual state 
of things in the course of events, which not only justified the 
enterprise, but crowned it with a high moral sanction. In every 
progessive movement it is assigned to some individuals to re- 
present the question at issue in a vivid and picturesque man- 
ner, to give a dramatic shape to the vague emotions of the 
hour, and thus to fix the attention and touch the sensibilities of 
those upon whom the calm voice of argument and justice is 
lost. ‘There is, however, no part in a moral achievement that 
requires more consummate judgment and a keener sense of right 
than this. Its utility is dependent on time: prematurely 
brought into action or unseasonably delayed, it is valueless. 
The melo-dramatic Murat, the theatrical hero of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, would have proved an ineflicient ally, had his 
charge interfered with the order instead of forming a season- 
able clement of the action. Peter the Hermit preached a eru- 
sade for which the military character of the age and the active 
nature of the existent faith gave ample scope and a clear and 
attainable goal. Father Mathew pleads a cause the success 
of which endangers no vital interest of socicty, and precipitates 
no moral issue. Its advancement is positively beneficent ; any 
novel, drama, or painting that impressively exhibits the conse- 
quences of intemperance, aids his reform. It is otherwise with 
more complicated philanthropies. ‘The powerful representa- 
tion of an evil for which there is no cure provided, the exag- 
gerated statement of a problem already difficult of solution, 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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and the endeavor to excite feeling on a subject in itself the 
cause of present agitation, savor more of egotism than human- 
ity, and may often more justly be referred to self-love than dis- 
interested ness. 

Without ascribing other than pure motives to the author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ we cannot but think that the avowed 
purpose of the book, in one respect alone excepted, is exception- 
able. The institution of slavery is not one in regard to which 
there is the least call to excite the moral sensibilities of the 
civilized world. As a social evil it is perfectly understood. 
There is no reform question that has been more intelligibly ex- 
pounded. The pulpit, the press, the halls of legislation, and 
the constant interchange of opinion, have brought the subject 
fairly out—its history, its tendencies, and its philosophy. A 
pictorial illustration was quite superfluous; but if attempted, 
there is no theme of literary art which requires a more truthful 
pencil. ‘To select hideous features and keep in the back- 
ground essential facts, to deepen the shadows and fail to evolve 
the light, and, above all, to introduce no hopeful perspective, 
is a treatment singularly inappropriate to the actual relations 
of the subject. They are poignant enough in themselves— 
known and felt to be so; their artistic exaggeration is not only 
gratuitous, but inhuman. 

In modern philanthropists, there is a singular absence of 
chivalry. They labor, for the most part, at an exceedingly 
small personal sacrifice, and ignore the good old rule which 
provides a fair field and no favor: ‘* To preach distant reform 
is very cheap philanthropy,” says the author of the pamphlet 
before us; and so to make a hobby of a particular social evil, 
and gain thereby notoriety, consideration, and money, appears 
to us often the desperate resource of a morbid ambition. 

In the works named at the head of the article, we have a 
striking example of two ways of viewing and exhibiting the 
same subject. In the one, slavery is dramatized and pictured ; 
in the other, accounted for and reasoned upon; facts are iso- 
lated from their relations, and grouped for artistic eflect by 
the romance writer, while the essayist considers them with re- 
ference to the laws of nature and the actual conditions of hu- 
man life: in one work they are fused in the crucible of ima- 
gination, and in the other anatomized by the scalpel of philo- 
sophy. Both writers carry their respective processes to an ex- 
treme—the one giving us an exaggerated picture, and the 
other a special plea; and yet in each there is a certain amount 
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of truth,—and candid reflection will enable us to separate its 
gold from the alloy of prejudice and fanaticism. 

The great error of Mrs. Stowe is her want of adequate ma- 
terials—her limited observation. She has taken the excep- 
tions for the rule, and elaborated the probable from the impos- 
sible. An uninformed reader, who regards ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Sabin” as a just picture of slavery as it exists in the United 
States, will be egregiously mistaken. The forcible separation 
of families and castigation unto death, are wholly unknown in 
some districts, and extremely rare in others; a refined sense 
of the value of liberty, aspirations, inventive genius, eloquent 
expression, and high sentiment, are almost unprecedented 
among the race described ; and the attempt to create an inter- 
est in them by ascribing such qualities to the victims of the 
system, is vain, except where entire ignorance of their usual 
endowments prevails. In this part of her work, whatever cre- 
dit Mrs. Stowe deserves is due to her romantic invention, and 
not to her just observation. The piety and the humor of the 
negro race—qualities which not only prevail, but have a cha- 
racteristic development among them—she depicts with far 
more truth to nature. Aunt Chloe, Topsy, and Sam, are 
very authentic personages—recognized as types by those 
familiar with the colored race, and very cleverly deli- 
neated. George Harris and his wife are visionary creations. 

The same discrepancy is evident in the whites introduced in 
this story. With a New England old maid Mrs. Stowe deals 
admirably. Miss Ophelia will be acknowledged by all readers 
who have intimately known Connecticut or Massachusetts fa- 
milies; but Eva is one of those juvenile prodigies, redeemed, 
indeed, by some fine natural touches, yet on the whole, an ex- 
aggeration of the spirituality of childhood, exhibiting a moral 
and mental precocity too exalted to affect us throughout as real. 
St. Clair and his elegantly selfish wife are not so well sustain- 
ed and harmonious characters as George Shelby and his mother ; 
while, with the single exception of their housekeeping and 
neatness, the Quakers are not drawn with any precision. Ina 
word, there is in ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ about an equal amount 
of caricature and of truth. Viewed as an attempt to make an 
interesting novel out of the slavery question, the work shows 
remarkable powers, both narrative and picturesque. We can 
imagine such a writer, untrammelled by a specific object, capa- 
ble of achieving an harmonious work. She has an eye for 
nature and character, quick sympathies, and a vigorous style ; 
and has made the most of the negro’s capabilities for a hero. It 
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is often said by her admirers that some of the scenes are equal 
to Dickens ; those are so where she is faithful to reality; but 
in idealizing her subject, she checks the very sympathy her pathos 
awakens ; her brutes in human shape, and her ebon knights and 
ladies continually take us away from the sphere of the genuine, 
and therefore mar the otherwise satisfactory impression de- 
rived from less ambitious and imaginative portraits. The very 
first chapter illustrates this want of fidelity to the unities of 
real life. Itis wholly unprecedented for a Southern gentleman 
to receive at his tablea slave-trader. But a few years ago, in 
the very State where this anomaly is represented to have oc- 
curred, an individual who had acquired a fortune by that de- 
testable vocation, settled in a flourishing neighborhood, built a 
splendid mansion, and tendered the most liberal hospitality to 
those around ;—but was utterly unrecognized. He then en- 
dowed a free church to conciliate his neighbors, and not one 
would enter it ; he converted the edifice into a school-house, but 
not even the children of the poorest residents would attend ; 
and he was finally obliged to quit the region, for want of a 
single companion with whom to enjoy his prosperity. And yet 
where slave-traders are thus held in absolute contempt, Mrs. 
Stowe represents one as the familiar guest of a Kentucky gen- 
tleman. But it is needless to dwell on these and similar in- 
congruities. ‘ Uncle 'l'om’s Cabin” is an ingenious and enter- 
taining story, and displays the possible abuses of slavery, by 
bringing together isolated cases, and giving them pictorial and 
dramatic eflect. If her object was to impress the public with 
the evils of the institution, it was quite needless; if to excite 
indignation against slaveholders, it was unchristian; if to 
awaken sympathy for the blacks, it was injudicious; and, 
therefore, the only just motive we can ascribe to her is, a de- 
sire to set forth vividly the need of a reform in legislation, in 
regard to the respective duties and rights of master and slave. 
Here, we believe, there is call for immediate reform, and of 
this opinion are not a few of those personally interested. But 
even to effect this, the utility of Mrs. Stowe’s romantic appeal 
may be questioned. ‘The real friends of the blacks know full 
well that eloquent pictures of the evils under which they groan, 
and exciting pictures of the wrongs they, for the most. part, 

unconse iously suffer, do not promote their well-being, but 
rather interfere with it. They know, or ought to know, that 
no ignorance or insensibility lies in the way of their advance- 
ment to be compared with those facts of nature, of history, and 
of government, for which a practical solution and reliable means 
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of change—and not any sentimental or rhetorical description 
is required. There are scarcely two opinions on the subject of 
the evil of the institution itself, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. All reasonable men acknowledge it to be a vast so- 
cial and political evil; but how to get rid of it is a question 
upon which there is every shade of opinion. There was needed 
no melo-drama to make us desire the abolition of slavery, or to 
increase the sense of responsibility in the breast of the consci- 
entious master. Speculative enthusiasm and theoretical sophis- 
try have had ample scope in this field ; but practical wisdom, 
Christian temper, disinterested sympathy, and common sense, 
have been lamentably wanting ; and we confess to a most 
agreeable surprise, in beholding their manifestation from a 
quarter where reproach and the reaction of wounded self-love 
might have been naturally expected. The fact that a Southern 
writer can answer so highly-wrought a protest against the pe- 
culiar institutions of his section of the country, in the gentle 
spirit and with the calm reasoning of the essay on “ Slavery in 
the Southern States,”’ is to us proof enough that a better epoch 
draws near, and that unanimity of sentiment is not impossible 
between the North and South eventually on this agitating sub- 
ject. The Carolinian who wrote this pamphlet has vindicated 
his claim to the traditional chivalry of his race. Not a word 
of bitterness, not an invective or sarcasm disturbs the tranquil 
cause of his argument. He shows the exaggeration and ex- 
clusiveness of his opponent, but he does so by fair logic, and 
with perfect courtesy. The only vulnerable point of his argu- 
ment is the alleged necessity of the evil he analyzes. He treats 
it as if it belonged to the inevitable trials of humanity, and 
sprang from the same inscrutable law which ordains labor, vis- 
cissitude, and death. We do not question his sincerity in thus 
regarding it, because we have often heard those accustomed to 
slavery around them allude to it as an ordination of Provi- 
dence ; and we know by the hilarity of the peasants that dwell 
on the sides of Vesuvius, the songs of the Milesian beneath his 
mud hovel, and the light-hearted vivacity of the lazzaront 
basking in the sun of Naples, how even the victims of a ruin- 
ous system become so reconciled by habit to their condition, as 
to regard it as an irretrievable destiny. 

Regarded as a defence of slavery, the fact that the author 
ignores, in a great measure, its voluntary character, thus strikes 
at the root of his able tract; but perhaps it is scarcely just 
to consider his aim thus explicit; for, in more than one in- 
stance, he alludes to a better future for the African, and seems to 
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admit a theory of human progress in which he also shares. Asa 
statement of the comparative advantages of the slave’s lot, in 
the United States, in reference to other great social evils, and 
an argument for the amelioration of his destiny under a sys- 
tem in itself evil, there are many considerations suggested 
which should chasten the bigotry of the reformer and modify 
the extremes of philanthropic zeal. From ethnology is deduced 
the inference that the negro race flourishes when in subjection 
to the white ; that his organization does not afford the requisite 
stimulus for the pursuit of that well-being essential to his 
comfort and multiplication ; and that his temporary vassalage 
may be the means of his future renovation. In an historical 
point of view it is also shown that, under no circumstances 
has the negro attained that longevity and increase which has 
occurred in servitude ; and the evidence of the statistics of free 
and slave population confirms this statement. 

The next argument is drawn from the abuse of power. We 
are told that it is a condition of all human authority, and is 
exhibited in the conjugal and parental relation, and in that of 
the employed and operative, often more flagrantly than by the 
master towards his slave at the South. But here, as a moral 
plea, the illustration fails because of the high sanction of the 
former relations, and the unjust origin of the latter. In point 
of fact, however, the parallel is authentic. All power which, 
by nature or by law, one human being exercises over another, 
is liable to constant abuse ; and it is more than probable that 
if the secrets of domestic and social life were laid open, it 
would appear that instances of this abuse are more frequent in 
other spheres than that of slavery. There is much truth in 
what is advanced in favor of an increased sense of responsi- 
bility consequent on the entire personal authority of the slave- 
holder. That it is felt and acted upon to a great extent, is well 
known to all who have had an opportunity to judge. Indeed, 
the most universal trait we have observed in the Southern pro- 
prietors has been an habitual, active, and sometimes painful 
consciousness of their duties to their dependents. It is by no 
means uncommon to find this feeling the strongest objection, 
in their minds, to the institution itself. Unaccustomed to con- 
template it in the abstract, as is so easily done by the distant 
observer, they may be, and perhaps often are, insensible of its 
worst features as a phase of national life and a blot on the es- 
cutcheon of a free country ; but with the daily call upon their 
sympathy, counsels, and care, they are not infrequently op- 
pressed by a sense of personal obligation in the premises, 
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which the rabid abolitionist has not the conscience to imagine. 
We remember hearing a kindly and ingenuous man remark that 
the pleasure he experienced under the hospitable roof of the 
late beloved statesman of the West, was almost entirely marred 
by sympathy for his amiable consort, who, although in delicate 
health at the time, was on her feet day and night, ministering 
to the negroes of the plantation, among whom an epidemic pre- 
vailed. ‘To the earnest remonstrance of her family at this 
hazardous self-devotion, her reply was, that she could not trust 
any one else to attend to them, and that they were dissatisfied 
with any other oversight than her own. 

That the unlimited power which law permits to the slave- 
holder is in the highest degree dangerous, cannot be denied : but 
we quite agree with the Carolinian, that in actual life, the cases 
of tyranny are more numerous in other than this particular 
class. His illustrations might be indefinitely extended. Sailors 
especially are treated with a despotic cruelty and a gross neg- 
lect, which is the disgrace of Christendom ; and even in refined 
homes, that particular kind of tyranny which the author of 
‘** Friends in Council” calls ‘* acting the injured’’—of all tri- 
als the most exasperating to a noble mind, is a fertile source 
of the abuse of power. In fact, as some poet says— 


“They have most power to harm us whom we love, 
We lay our sleeping heads within their arms.” 


The author of this little treatise also touches effectively on 
the philosophy of labor—a subject which is now attracting 
somewhat of the attention it deserves. As a social problem, 
as an evil for Christian men to remedy, the condition of the 
laboring classes in England is a more passing social wrong 
than slavery in America, as it involves an infinitely greater 
degree and amount of present suffering which cries out for 
instant alleviation. As a laborer for subsistence, the slave 
in the United States is comparatively happy. The average 
work demanded of him is not more than is desirable for his 
welfare; and the certain provision for his daily wants, 
fur sickness, and old age, removes a mountain of care un- 
der which the free, but unemployed or under-paid laborer 
sinks. These and other considerations are brought out : 
with much truth and judgment, to mitigate the painful and 
unredeemed glimpses of slavery revealed by ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ We advise those who have wept over that picture 
to reflect upon this argument. Neither work has altered 
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the aspect of slavery in our view. We have too long con- 
templated it as it actually exists, to be greatly enlightened by 
the novelist’s glowing scenes, or the reasoner’s calm discus- 
sion. We fully realize its moral and social evils; and are 
equally unmoved by the declaration that wilfully ignores cir- 
cumstances, and is content with violent attack without prac- 
ticable suggestions ; and by the adroit verbal repudiation of its 
real character. What we see however clearly, and feel ear- 

nestly, is, that an imperative necessity exists for taking this 
reform, in whatever degree or way it is to be promoted, from 
the hands of fanatics, politicians, ande nlisting tolerant, just, and 
reasonable men in the service. We have justifiable hopes of 
some practicable good resulting from a dispassionate contro- 
versy ; but none at all from reckless and partizan appeals. In 
as far as the first of the works under notice reveals the extreme 
possible evils of slavery, in a form calculated to touch the hu- 
manity of those able to exert an influence either on public opin- 
ion or the actual treatment of slaves, it may, and we hope it 
will, do good ; but none the less do we protest against its re- 
ception as a true picture of slavery as it actually exists ia this 
country. While heartily acknowledging the pictorial and dra- 
matic talent of the author, we consider the success of her book 
as evidence of her talent as a novel writer, and not of her jus- 
tice and accuracy as a painter of real life, or her ability to con- 
struct remedial processes after giving a magnified and appalling 
diagnosis of the most fearful disease that infects our body poli- 
tic ; and, on the other hand, we greet, as a propitious sign and 
an honorable example, the manly and humane spirit in which a 
writer, whose interests and education identify him with the very 
object of this ‘‘ distant philanthropy,’’ has met the question ; 
and while he has not lessened our sense of the intrinsic evil, 
he has raised our hopes and warmed our sympathies towards 
those who are most nearly involved in its reform. 
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DISCLOSURES FROM THE INTERIOR, AND SUPE. 
RIOR CARE FOR MORTALS. 


Mountain Cove Journal, Shekinah, Great Harmonia, Patho- 
logy, Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. 


Or the great intellectual movements of modern times, the 
first in order was the struggle of mind to emancipate itself 
from the reign of the tangible, and soar into the ethereal realms 
of bodiless thought. Though wrestling like an angel of dark- 
ness to free itself from the supremacy of the highest, it failed to 
perpetuate its reign. It explored heights hitherto untrodden, 
and placed landmarks which may not be passed with impunity. 
If it mystified that which before was plain, it showed new ca- 
pabilities in mind. If for a time it emancipated man’s thoughts 
from his Maker in order that it might with more freedom seru- 
tinize the works in which all are involved, it returned rich in 
experience and knowledge to a higher and broader faith. ‘The 
giant spirit aroused, drew a crowd of followers and imitators 
after it, until it beeame smothered beneath the shields of weak- 
ness and pusillanimity raised by its champions in its defence. 
But the searching thought to which it gave birth left enduring 
traces on the history of mental progress. 

Society next called for some one to solve its social enigma. 
To the neglect of the most palpable, in striving for the theoretic 
and new, with thought less ennobling than that developed in 
the Kantesian theory, because less free and untrammelled, the 
germs of exploded Greek policies were expanded into a mag- 
nificent system, which had for its object to do away with all 
social evils by establishing one grand system of comity. But 
Fourier’s system contained germs of popularity which could 
not be easily withstood. To raise the beggar to an equality 
with the millionaire, to do away with the rivalry of pride and 
pretension, loose the prisoners, and restore Eden in clusters of 
contented villages dotted over the flowery plains, smiling in 
the humble valleys, scattered at each mountain’s base, and along 
each river’s margin, was a scheme to fill the eye of the philan- 
tropic statesman with tears of delight, and cause his heart to 
overflow with grateful thanksgiving. Though he solved not 
the riddle we bless him for the effort, and hail it as an advance 
which may result at some future day in a stepping-stone to the 
portal he sought. 
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But France and Germany were not alone destined to share 
the fame of immortality for their giant brood. Here in our 
own land amidst our hearth-stones without a leader, enshrining 
itself in the imagination, breathing with syren voice to those 
weird and silent corners of the heart which had been un- 
accustomed to be addressed, save from the vates shrine, and 
to listen with incredulous delight, save at still midnight when 
fearful sounds aroused its ghostly terrors, and thoughts of 
great sins were playing their awful tragedies in the brain, ad- 
dressing the wild, the terrible, the poetic in our natures, with 
a tone that scorned to be shaken off and which mocked at in- 
credulity, supporting its oracles from without and from within, 
it first played fitfully without, enduring spite and deserving 
jeering in prelude to the grand prologue, to a gorgeous drama 
which was to rival all written tragedy in pathos, all former 
epics in sublimity ; not dealing with this life as principal, in 
the universe of existence, not repeating the twice-told tales of 
angel and seraphim, but transcending all former prophecy, 
outrunning all former revealings, rushing boldly and living 
continuously where the greatest visionaries of art had trod 
cautiously, and echoed jointly their dim intimations, and the 
poets numbers faltering, had languished and died away in un- 
heard music. 

Fancy the earth haunted with disembodied spirits awaiting a 
release to some better sphere, or struggling terrifically to free 
themselves from the grasp of evil demons, lest they draw 
them to lower abodes of existence, yourself surrounded 
with spiritual forms who allure you frantically towards evil, or, 
calm and serene, impel you towards the good—each form of 
prayer waited on by messengers of good or evil, rendering life 
not only fearful, but death terrible, since the unguarded soul 
is liable at its approach to be hurried away to spheres unhar- 
monious—follow the spirit in its progression from sphere to 
sphere, still waiting for its celestial body ; imagine all that the 
fancy can conjure up of beauty in planetary or spherical life, 
all the blossoming capabilities of the spiritual man; imagine 
yourself looking upon the glories of ethereal being, and hold- 
ing nearness of converse therewith; all these, and whatever 
imagination can suggest, or fancy play among, and you will 
place yourself in the midst of this new drama, this marvellous 
spiritual philosophy. 

For the promulgation of its tenets, and for the purposes of 
uninterrupted communication with spiritual existences, a col- 
opy has recently been established at Mountain Cove, Fayette 
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County, Virginia. That our readers may have a clear view of 
the assumptions of the society, we here quote the prospectus : 


This Publication is dictated by Spirits out of the flesh, and by them edited, 
superintended and controlled. 

Its object is the disclosure of Truth from Heaven, guiding mankind into open 
vision of Paradise; open communication with spirits redeemed; and proper and 
progressive understanding of the Holy Scriptures, and of the merits of Jesus 
Curist, from whom they originated in inspiration absolute, and of whom they 
teach, as the only Saviour of a dissevered and bewildered race. 

The cirele of Apostles and Prophets are its conductors from the Interior ; hold- 
ing control over its columns, and permitting no article to find place therein un- 
less originated, dictated or admitted by them ;—they acting under direction of the 
Lord Supreme. 

James Congdon, Charles Coventry, Andrew L. Wilson and Lonson Bush, are its 
Publishers and Proprietors; they having become, in full confidence of mind, dis- 
ciples of the Lord; and being present external agents of the Circle Apostolic and 
Prophetic; acting under their direction, while faithful, as instruments for the dis- 
tribution of truth. 


How far abstraction and a certain state or impression, ob- 
tained it may be in the most natural and therefore last to be 
guessed at way can produce imitations we might speculate 
about, but will be content with simply offering the suggestion. 
This we remark because the Journal abounds in poems pro- 
fessing to be communications from Wordsworth, Shelley, Poe, 
Southey, and others. One from Southey we would quote 
entire, provided our space would admit. 

Having quoted the prospectus, we will next quote from the 
address to parents dictated from the Interior : 


The spiritual elements of the child are as the ark of the covenant of God. 
Whosoever infuses corrupting sensations destroys the manna of divine good flow- 
ing therein. Whosoever instils the doctrine of the Fatalist, the Pantheist, the 
Atheist, defaces those sacred tablets of intelligence which God has formed to bear 
record of His Law; and whosoever inducts into the unsuspicious mind the habit 
of deceit, destroys the ever-blooming rod of power to conquer evil with the good, 
thus despoiling the child of heaven’s most precious gift. The person of the child 
is as the Temple of the Lord in the holy Jerusalem, Its outer understanding is 
as the courts of the sanctuary, and its inmost consciousness as the holy of holies. 
God descendeth there; and conscience ministers, being high priest, and in pros- 
trate attitude of homage listens to His holy oracles. Affections and Intelligences 
of good, seven and seventy times seven, are as the Seers and Prophets and Scribes 
and sacerdotal Messengers of God. Outward faculties are as the Levites, servants 
and ministers, encamping round about. Whosoever mars and wounds the child 
defaces God’s temple. Whoso dishonors and polutes the senses, corrupts the 
keepers of the sanctuary, and defiles its courts, Whoso binds and darkens the 
emotions of charity, the desires after holiness, the perceptions of moral or spirit- 
ual good, the faith in God, the thirst for celestial immortality, kills the Prophets 
and the Seers, and the Priests, even at the altar. 


Again, from Outlines of the Interior descriptive of the Ce- 
lestial Paradise : 


Thus the superior hemisphere is glorious with eternal day, but the inferior is 
in endless eclipse. The hemisphere above is a world of beautiful order, but the 
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cone below is chaos. The superior portion of this orb is known as the Spiritual 
Paradise. It is called also by spirits who communicate at the present time to 
mortals the highest intermediate abode; and by some the seventh sphere. It is 
visible as one continent, subdivided into seven zones of glorious beauty, and en- 
circled by an electric ocean. Its coasts are surrounded by clusters of isles which 
shine therein as gems in a circlet of transparent gold. The plane which forms its 
centre, arises in a three-fold succession of terraces, and is crowned by a city which 
is called the Heavenly Jerusalem. This is that city which Our Lord revealed in 
vision to his servant and beloved disciple John, and this the archetypal form of 
the New Jerusalem which shall be visible upon the earth, in the consummation 
of His reign. 

In the many mansions of this Spiritual Paradise, the multitudes of the redeemed 
out of all nations and all generations, find beatific rest. These are the twelve 
tribes of the Spiritual Israel, the holy people of our God. These are clad in 
white raiment, and their girdles are of precious gems. Their forms are transpa- 
rent as the clear crystal, and their countenances shine as the sun. Their spirits 
within are filled with sweetness of affection, as odor treasured in an alabaster vase. 
Their spirits without reflect the glory of Divine Intelligence, as the pure dew-drop 
reflects the solar beam. In all their movements is revealed Divine forms of 
order, and the purpose of all their activity is the increase of good. The prayer 
of each is that the Lord may possess them in soul, and order their faculties for re- 
ception of good and truth into the ineffable image of His own, and thus make 
them to love their neighbors better than themselves; and the desire of all is that 
sin and death may perish and holiness reign throughout all places of His dominion 
to everlasting life. They dwell in seven circles, peopling the seven zones of Par- 
adise. Each circle is composed of twelve tribes, and each tribe of one hundred 
and forty-four societies, and in each circle, tribe and society, are three degrees; 
the first, the degree of beatific procedure of ministration, the second, the degree 
of beatific interprocedure of wisdom, and the highest, the degree of ineffable com- 
munion of love. 

The outward movement of each society, and of Paradise as one circle, reveals 
the order of Divine Harmony. The inward melody of movement reveals the 
principles of Divine Essence, The body of organization in each of the redeemed 
spirits, and in all as one; and in each society, and in all as one, reveals the har- 
monious order of life in the Divine Person. The varieties of pure affection, and 
of sweetness of delight of good, which make each heart a separate Paradise, in- 
separable from all, reveal the affections of Divine Love. The ever-increasing 
purity, and peace, and love, and light, and beauty, and harmony of each and all, 
reveal] the infinite Divine Life, from whose Holy procedure is born perpetual in- 
erease of good. These all reveal the Divine perfections, as one blossom in its 
beauty and fragrance reveals the Infinite Loveliness. 

The River of water of life proceeds from the Throne of Redemption in the 
heavenly city, and flowing in seven curves of one spiral course, it waters the 
seven Kingdoms of Paradise. On either side of the river is a street of communi- 
cation, adorned with immortal trees and beautified with flowers, and at intervals 
made glorious by temples of worship and pavilions of repose. 


This begins in magnificent gateways at the limit of the outer expanse of Para- 
dise, and winding through all its zones, conducts the redeemed to the City of 
Peace. 

The outward forms of life in the lowest zone of this heavenly resting place are 
beautiful as was Eden before the fall, and the loveliness and glory arises in seven 
octaves to its perfection in the midst of the city and before the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb. All forms external, in their varieties of beauty, of fragrance and 
of usefulness, are adapted to the condition of the societies in whose abode they 
shine, and breathe, and bloom; and are received as special works of Divine 
Grace, beheld as disclosures of His intelligence, and possessed as gifts of His love. 
The greatest Societies of Paradise are established upon the three-fold plain that 
extends around about the City of the Lord. The first is the Patriarchal Circle, 
thie second the Prophetic, and the third the Apostolic. These all agree in one. 
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Here dwell those who have esteemed the reproach of Christ as better than the 
riches of the world. In their beatitudes of heavenly love, and in their illumina- 
tion of heavenly wisdom, is fulfilled that which is written, “They that are wise 
shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.” These go up to minister in the holy temple, and behold 
the vision of the Lord upon His throne. Thus is fulfilled His promise ‘‘ where I 
am there shall ye be also.” These go down to minister in the name of the Lord 
in all tribes and circles of the holy people, being kings and priests of God, Most 
High, and therein is that fulfilled which saith, “ Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant, thou hast been faithful in a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The isles of peace which rest in the sea of Paradise, and the lands which are 
— the coast, are peopled by those who have entered upon the earlier degrees 
of their heavenly life. Here also is the Paradise of Innocence, the abode of chil- 
dren maturing in purity of heart and excellence of stature. The members of the 
least of these societies, are innocent as is the undefiled infant. No spirit can enter 
Paradise unless his nature be found spotless in innocence. No spirit can be made 
white, save through the dying sacrifice and living influence of Christ our Lord. 
He is the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world. He is the Avthor 
of eternal salvation to those who believe. Bright is His Paradise, but its earliest 
beam is the glory of innocence, as its perfect noon is the holiness of love. He 
saith to all men, “Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye can 
in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Again, from Outlines of Creation, a portion expressive of 
the method of teaching the science of anthropology, by cor- 
respondences : 


A virgin clad in a shining vail stood on a pedestal which was as the green stalk 
and white blossom of a lily of Eden. The odor of the lily was as a cloud of in- 
cense about her feet, and a triune glory sat as a coronet upon her brow. “This,” 
said the Instructress, “is a symbol of the soul. The shining robes signify that 
her form is ineffable; the incense about her feet, that she moveth in sweetness of 
affection; the lily on which she stands, that she in holy innocence is lifted in 
purity above all sensations terrestrial, and the triune coronet, that she exists 
through influx of Divine love, in glory of immortal life.” 

Next appeared a harp; its pedestal was a column of alabaster; its frame was of 
the wood of the sandal tree inwrought with a golden vine, and its seven strings 
were like seven three-fold flames of pure fire. This harp was set before the virgin. 
Then said the Instructress, “listen to the words of wisdom; according to the 
number of the sounds of harmony are the affections of her whose name is celestial 
love; and according to the number of the variations of harmony which shall flow 
in the unison of voice and instrument, is the number of the elements of each affee- 
tion and of their heavenly qualities of delight; the harp is the mind of the spirit; 
its tones are the conscious music of the soul; the pedestal signifies its elevation 
above earthly thought; the frame of sandal wood its precious substance; the gold- 
en vine its capacity of fruitfulness of good, and the cords of fire its power to move 
— to the harmony of Love in utterances of adoration, wisdom and de- 

ight.” 


In a weekly Journal (being a continuation of the Disclo- 
sures), we find the following conversation of a medium with 
an angel : 

Mepium.—Glorious being! overwhelmed with wonder and astonishment I gaze 
upon thee. For years I have delighted in those representations, both articulate 
and verbal, which strive to shadow forth the majesty of celestial intelligences, 
Thou art fairer than them all. If it be possible, allow me the privilege of com- 


mounication. My mind is impressed to converse upon a subject important to my 
spirit’s eternal welfare, 
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Mortal! for this end I came. The effulgence thou beholdest, the “ »w- 
ing radiance which like a vesture surrounds me, the ideal beauty out-imaged upon 
thy spirit-sight,—these are glories not comprehensible perhaps by man; but 
nevertheless, to be attained. Man may become an angel. An angel is a man. 
Being, when pure, spontaneously unfolds perfection of external outline of person 
and movement, as also of speech and intelligence. Man seeks perfection. The 
modern architecture, the modern social constitutions, above all the modern musie, 
are indicative of the desire for an ideal state that moves within thy race. 

“Angel,” I said, “here we are hopelessly contending about the realities of 
being, and fruitlessly endeavoring to elevate the condition of man. All light 
hitherto has emanated from the spirit world: I will go a pilgrim and seek light 
from that great realm that encompasses the destiny of man, and overbends the 
zenith of existence.” 

I turned to the world of spirits. I saw it not with mine own eyes, but ob- 
tained the highest statements given through the clairvoyant faculties. Beautiful 
beyond the dream of man arose the life beyond the world. My spirit said, the 
Interior State is reality. Men ean gain access thereunto. Only by opening of 
wide doors for the descent of spirit-light can Earth be sanctified and saved. 


And in the same journal the following Outlines of the Solar 
System : 


[Tue following description of the planet Majestica, known in terrestrial astronomy as Jupiter, is 
selected from the unpublished MSS. of the ‘* Book of the Outlines of the Universe.” This work, to- 
gether with others of like origin, will be issued by the Publishers of this Journal, when the neces- 
sary preparations for Bouk Publication shall have been made.]} 

There is no soil, as terrestrial mortals name soil, upon this orb. Its surface is 
composed of belts of mineral, varying in hue from silver, all transparent, to the most 
intense and flamy diamond of golden red. At every point concentric, where the 
lines of latitude and longitude o’erpass, is found a sea of amber-colored essence that 
correspondsto water. To mortal touch it feelslike quicksilver, and is more weighty. 

The terrace we behold has streams of this on every level. 

All around us as we move fall crimson snow-flakes, as they seem ; and yet they 
melt not in the hand, and to the touch are moist and warm. Their taste is that 
of bread, with wine commingled. 

These fall upon the water. As they fall, they move to centres of bright spar- 
kles. These throw out filamented roots, and rapidly absorb the crimson flakes, 
and each unfolds and glows, a living flower, blooming upon the water. 

Now the vast stream, a moment since all white as creamy snow, and scarce a 
moment since all flecked with crimson drops, is all envailed with blossoms, 
Some are trumpet-shaped, like the blue lotos some, and some golden lily. Some 
are shaped like kingly crowns, and some tiaras, with white drooping plumes, 
and some are wreath-shaped, blossoming with flames. 

Another change! The blossoms become fruits. Clusters of purple grapes in- 
jeweled: grapes of gold and silver; fruits like golden suns, with moving buds 
like planets white around them: fruits like crescents, bright with starry images: 
fruits like clustered stars, in hue, in form luxuriant, rich with beauty ! 

Now the stream upon whose breast they float uprises, sending out on either 
side a wave that sweeps this floral wealth before it, till it strands upon the erys- 
tal margin. Then the stream subsides, and rests upon its former level. 

Music sounds from the interior of the pyramid. Sun-sculptured doors revolve. 
A stately train emerges. On their brows, that glow majestic, wreaths appear 
of sculptured gems. Depending from each coronal a moving vail descendeth to 
the feet. Their feet, blue veined, are wondrous to behold. The outer substance 
seems like particles of stars, and the blue flowing inner form a firmament o’er- 
vailed with numberless star-galaxies. Each form glows like auniverse. Inward 
it shines like the blue heaven terrestrial, glowing through an outward, elemental 
form, whose every atom seems a living star. And like some fleecy cloud that vails 
with mist the blue skies crystalline, dimly obscuring yet revealing dim, their 

-mantling raiment floats, and floating borrows luster from the form, 
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And yet these forms are human; delicate and tremulous with life of holy. 

When earth was in its youth, a Grecian boy, fallen idolatrous, and yet with 
spirit drinking in the glorious fire of nature’s outlined majesty, beheld a vision: 
‘twas a phantom form, the shadow of a youth of this vast orb, flung pictured, on 
the image-dome of thought. Thence he conceived, and thence out-wrought a 
statue-form. That form, the wide world’s wonder-named, was worshiped as a 
god. ‘Twas but the shadow of a shade, yet Greece bowed down before it. 

Fairer in form, in splendor more august than the invisible image Phidias sought 
to recreate in ivory and gold; fairer than royal shapes that Plato saw in his inte- 
rior dreams, are those we now behold. Yet they are children come to gather fruit- 
food for the morning banquet. 

Each child bears forth an alabaster vase, an urn of ivory or golden salver ; tak- 
ing up the rich and royal food, and then in ordered state ascending. 

As they ascend, a green and golden dew,—fire-sparkles, flakes transparent, 
floating gems,—falls from the sky, and as it falls, touches the living magnets set 
within the terrace floor. 

From every magnet-point a spiral rises, attracting and absorbing to itself these 
living fire-flakes, emerald and gold. 

Now every spiral stands a stately tree, and statelier avenues on either side of 
these fair children rise. On either hand appears a lordly hall, whose columns are 
these wondrous trees. 

Hark! musie sounds again. That stream of sound harmonious gathers to itself 
the floating atom-gems that yet remain ; forming around each tree a couch, or ta- 
blet of blue diamond, inlaid with amethyst. The children now advance, and on 
these tablets place their precious burdens. 

Hark! musie, but more faint, ethereal more. And suddenly a multitude of 
birds, with shining plumage, issuing from the pyramid, throng the high tree-tops, 
with harmonious voice lifting their song of jubilee. 

Hark! music yet again! Musie that hath a soul. Music that melts upon the 
heart, like dew from the immortal paradise. And now the mighty gates are open- 
ed wide. And now comes forth a bright, august procession. 

First come young men and maidens. Then in a glorious chariot, whose wheels 
revolve from life magnetic, come forth a kingly pair. And then a shining compa- 
ny advance with instruments of music. Then appear majestic and venerable 
men, all clad in golden purple, crowned with wreaths that glow like silver, hold- 
ing in their hands seeptres electric. As they lift the sceptres, they arise and float 
inair. Their feet touch not the earth, but glide supreme above it. Now last of 
all, comes forth a glorious car, formed like a sun, Above the orb an eagle stands, 
with burnished wings outspread. That car moves on from inner force. Within 
it sits a venerable pair. Upon his breast glows a resplendent vesture, on his hand 
a signet-ring, and on his head a crown, surmounted by a cross, and hovering o’er 
the cross a moving eagle, carved of some pure gem that shines like blossomed fire. 
A woman sits beside. The light of heaven is in her dark, bright eye. The peace 
of God shines on her placid brow. Enrobed in moving light is that pure form ; 
and on her brow a diadem that bears a cross, and on the cross a floating dove. 
Ineffable she smiles. And now the stately train makes pause. They wait the 
morning ray. 

Man’s outer form, unfallen and immortal, is one epitome of floral worlds. In 
his form external, he epitomises the planet and all harmonious families that dwell 
within its crystal sea, or its bright sky, or founded intermediate. 


Man in his outward form is more than this; ethereal flowers, ethereal forms 
of animated life within his nervous elements combine, forming a sphere ethereal. 
Yea, more than this is he. In his interior, spirit-form he moves, epitomizing para- 
dise. The groves of thought are moving spirals, atmospheric orbs; the vehicles 
where thoughts abide are starry Edens, galaxies of light. Yet this is but the out- 
ward tenement of man, the immortal angel. This to thee is utterance unaccus- 
tomed, but most true. 

And when the angelic man outbreathes, his breath is inward life of living flow- 
ers, and when he thinks his thoughts are living forms, and when he speaks these 
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forms take outward birth, and live and move within the spirit air. Each flower 
that blossoms on our outward orb first bloomed from the Creative Thought on 
some pure, cerebral globe. Each winged creature, in aérial flight, moving from 
zone to zone, dwelt first, a thought, in mind’s interior dome. The soul’s affec- 
tions born of Love Divine, outbreathed in space, are germs of floral gardens; each 
attracts ethereal odors from the spirit air, and through electric birth descends, en- 
ters some outward planet's maternal breast, absorbs its vital elements, and thence 
becomes an outward seed germ. 

Thus the external forms that beautify the planet’s breast, spring from expand- 
ed and embodied germs unfolded first in mind’s interior life. Thus outward beauty 
blooms from inward love, and outward majesty from inward truth, and outward 
wealth from energy of love, in wisdom, moving from the holy mind. Therefore, 
the outward surface of an orb reflects the nature of the inward life of those who 
dwell upon it and above. 

Mortal, inhabitant of earth; upon our planet’s broad expanse no poisonous 
forms of flower, or tree, or moving creature of the air, or earth, or milky depth 
are found; for in the minds of this obedient race, no error dwells, and in these 
holy hearts is found no sin, no blind idolatry that worm-like erawls ; no venomed 
appetite that feeds on life’s decay; but all is peace and peaceful quietude, and 
quiet joy and joys serene delight of love, in wisdom moving forth to harmony, 
and thence unfolding art, and poetry and song; clothing the orb in many a shining 
zone of royal habitations, glorified with light perpetual and eternal peace. 

Far beneath, we hear triumphant music, “Lis the noon-tide harmony. Far 
above we hear a loftier spirit strain. Between two heavens of harmony we rest, 
and all above and all below unite in one triumphant anthem. 

Hark! its voice draws near, and still more near, and as two streams of light, 
that interfuse, the heavenly and terrestrial blend in one; and as the stream of har- 
mony descends from spirit homes above, a shower of pictured glories, sun-like 
sparkles, forms of grace unknown, that ravish thought and captivate the soul, 
move from the bright ethereal. 

As they fall and rest upon the surface of the plain, the floral plain, another 
wonder dawns, like sunrise upon sunrise. Every ray of sound springs up a tree 
of paradise, and every jewelled atom glows thereon, unfolding, to a galaxy of 
bloom: and every diamond point of light becomes a spirit flower, and sends up 
sprays of floral colonnades, and every form of grace becomes a dove, a swan, or 
strange, bright bird with wings revolving like some living star; and every blos- 
som hath a separate voice, whose odor flows, a bright harmonic wave, and every 
bird folds out a shining robe or sphere of winged words, and floats upon the floral 
incense-wave, and mingles song with song, and joy with joy. ‘And all above us 
the bright dome melts like some shining mist beneath the sun, and a Great Sprit 
Home, magnificent beyond all outward imagery, like Heaven breaks on the sight. 

O land above the sun-rise! O thou land where morning dwells with noon, 
and noon with eve, and eve with spiritual morn, and midnight with celestial 
noon! O land whose every fragrant atom lives an increated joy! O land whose 
inhabitants are hero angels, grand in sovereign strength of life, o’er evil high as 
heaven above earth, the solar heaven above the earth where fallen mortals dwell; 
how shall we utter speech concerning thee ? 


O ye immortal habitants whose thoughts are garlands on your brows and shin- 
ing vails around your bright pavilions; whose desires spring columnal and vast, 
and stand fair, yea most fair beyond the pictured thought of mortals most inspired, 
give us to view as some swift bird, some wandering bird of passage, whatsoever 
ye deem adapted to the mind of those who struggle after light upon a world 
wrapped in tempestuous gloom. 

An angel comes, responding to our call. His form is white, his inward form 
is pure with light of gold. His outward, moving, sphere-form, like a mist of azure 
whose each atom holds a star. The beams from this outshine and form a moving 
radiated shape that moveth like a winged eagle, veiled within a floating sun of 
corruseating splendor. In his hand he holds a palm; and round the palm is twined 
a wreath of olive. 
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Hark! he speaks, his word out-vibrates from his heart, like love outmoving. 

“Pilgrims,” he begins, “I am your fellow-servant; one of those who worship 
God: who worship Him who veiled Divinity in image form of man, and died from 
form external, and arose again for thee. 

“Rise yet more high; arise and plume the soul, and scale the amphitheatre.” 

As he thus speaks a sudden noontide shines, and lo! on every side we see a pan- 
theon, an amphitheatre of constellated angels. Above appears what seems a sun 
sculptured upon its disk with moving forms in twelve degrees of light. On every 
side the radiant host outshines. Each face in all that host of myriads upon myr- 
iad shines distinet in glory personal, each wears a look of beauteous majesty, and 
conscious mind, and conscious life of love in sweet repuse, yet flashing jeweled 
thoughts like galaxies. Every face in this great pantheon glows with a separate 
light, and from each separate face distinctive rays outshine, and every spirit mind 
reveals ascending spheres of light, inset with galaxies of thought, and every spirit 
heart in rythmie beat pours utterance of perpetual joy, and forms an undulating 
sea of blessing, whose immortal bosom glows reflect in its disk each separate 
thought, and every separate thought is pictured there like palaces, and skies, and 
visions pure of animated shapes oubreathing joy. 


We have thus quoted at great length from the work before 
us, assured that the new sect will not accuse us of unfairness, 
since we have passed over all which was to us unintelligible, 
likewise all which loses it weight by being surpassed in beauty 
and simplicity in various other sources. 

We have spoken of this philosophy, in connection with the 
other two, not because its dignity is acknowledged equal, but 
from its elevated range and novelty of subject, and from the 
similar class of discontented or infidel feelings which each, 
more or less, in common addresses. ‘Those who believe not 
Moses and the prophets, in order to test the consistency of their 
incredulity are ever on the alert for the last cure of their ma- 
lady, one risen from the dead. Let but a false prophet pro- 
claim himself this one, and they will find nothing too prepos- 
terous for belief. Error, to draw admirers, has only to head its 
text with a quotation. And to inspire the greater confidence, 
has only to envelop itself in an atmosphere of incomprehensi- 
bility—the air-drawn something which it might mean, is 
freighted with a potent charm. Subtle fancy in the human 
heart owns the mastery of its brood of created things. 

And besides the theory of spiritual communication as a 
means, not only of eradicating infidelity, but of enlarging our 
boundaries of belief by disclosing spirit existences, revealing 
new things in the present and impressing us anew with the 
things of the future, does so breathe of ‘ sanctified and pious 
bonds” as at least toclaim attention. Many things taught and 
received by this new sect, are to be found scattered up and 
down the world’s history from the earliest times to the present. 
It has appropriated many things as its peculiar property, which 
every true Christian holds to as his sheet-anchor of faith. 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 32 
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Platonism, Swedenborgianism, Mesmerism, are pressed into its 
service. It has spun out the threads of Milton, amplified the 
Bible, usurped new realms of fancy, invented a new termin- 
ology. It began in little, in whispers, obscure intimation, in by- 
corners. it is now beginning to disown its origin, speaks im- 
periously. And what avails disclaimer. On many subjects 
which it treats, the wisest can do no better than confess their 
ignorance while it is armed with authorities from heaven. In 
the dread realms of Pluto, in the climes of immaculate truth, 
it has its high priests who breath their oracles on the heart’s 
adytum, reveal the height and depth of subtle spirit which 
we had looked in vain in this life to comprehend. 

Say they “the spirit which Christ gave to descend through 
the sacred channels of the church, through all time, has become 
buried in the rubbish of ceremonies, and needs regenerating 
in the hearts of its members. The spirit is still abroad if we 
would but ally ourselves with it, which of old healed the sick, 
cleansed the leper, cast out devils.” 

Degradation and spiritual pride have taken the place of meek- 
ness and humility. Priesteraft has crept into the church, and 
mammon-worship and man-worship. She hath said to herself, 
** Beneath marble colonnades I walk a queen. 
with tiaraed brow I sit with princes. Come not near me ye 
wicked and vile, | approach you not. Your pollution soils my 
robe of saintliness. My seats are bought with gold. My 
alters are reared with gold. My liver 
aried with gold. 


In silken robes 


y are pensioned and sal- 
Ye vile and poor ye have no respectability, 
no gold. Our wine ye may not taste, it is with money and 
with price; we believe in spiritual things, we have been 
blessed with that which is a guarantee to our lively faith in 
the realities of spiritual truths, visible and outward manifest- 
ations.”’ 

We have thus far spoken of the movement as it is confined 
more particularly to Mountain Cove. We have spoken in- 
cidentally of the abnormal sciences being pressed into its service, 
and also hinted at its borrowing many beauties from various 
sources. 'T’o illustrate this last, as well as to give some further 
view of their philosophy, we will here quote from Sweden- 
borg :— 


Sympathies and antiphathies are nothing else than exhualations of affections, 
from minds which affect one another, according to similitudes, and excite aversion 
These, although they are innumerable, and are not 
sensibly perceived by any sense of the body, are yet perceived by the sense of the 
soul, as one ; and, according to them, all conjunctions and consociations in the spi- 
Titual world are made.—7. C. R. 365. 


according to dissimilitudes. 
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Spiritual spheres encompass all spirits and societies of spirits flowing forth 
from the life of the affections, and of the thoughts thence derived. Wherefore, if 
the affections be contrary, collision takes place, whence comes anxiety.—A. C. 
10, 312. 

A sphere diffuses itself, not only from angels and spirits, but also from all and 
each of the things which appear in that world, as from the trees and from their 
fruits there, from shrubs and from their flowers, from herbs and from grapes, yea, 
from earth, and from everything of them ;—this is universal as well in things 
living as dead, that everything is surrounded by something similar to that which 
is within it, and that this is continually echaled from it ;—a continual stream of 
effluvia flows forth from a man, also from every animal, and likewise from trees, 
fruits, shrubs, flowers, yea, from metals and stones.—D. L. & D. W. 291-293. 

There flows forth, yea, overflows from every man a spiritual sphere, derived 
from the affections of his love, which encompasses him, and infuses itself into the 
natural sphere, derived from the body, so that the two spheres are conjoined. 
That a natural sphere is continually flowing forth, not only from man, but also 
from beasts, yea, from trees, fruits, and flowers, and also from metals, is a thing 
generally known.—C. L. 171. 

Every spirit, and still more every society of spirits, has its own sphere proceed- 
ing from the principles and persuasions imbibed, which is the sphere of those 
principles and persuasions. The sphere of principles and persuasions is such, 
that when it acts upon another, it causes truths to appear like falses, and calls 
forth all sorts of confirmatory arguments, so as to induce the belief that things 
false are true, and that things evil are good. Hence it may appear how easily 
man may be confirmed in falses and evils, unless he believe the truths which are 
from the Lord.—A. C. 15, 10, 


And while we absolve the disclosures, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with them, from imparting infidel doctrines, we have 
only to quote from a work entitled ‘ Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse,”’ by the author of the ‘* Great Harmonia,”’ to show 
the tendency of his writings in this direction :— 


While I do not strive to manufacture, so to speak, from out of all past psycho- 
logical wonders and spiritual revealments, a system of inspiration, which the 
world might or might not receive as true; nevertheless, I° feel deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that whatever principles will explain the phenomena of 
clairvoyance, (or spiritual insight,) and the modus operandi of spiritual communi- 
cations through sounds or otherwise, occurring in this era of human history, will 
also explain all events of a similar character which have occurred in all ages of 
the world. In taking a retrospective view of the religious history and experience 
of mankind, the contemplative mind can not but recognize a peculiar and almost 
perfect adaptation of all laws and revelations to the existing social and intellectual 
conditions and requirements of the race. Every so-called revealment of the Di- 
vine Will, and every code of social and political laws that were instituted and 
supposed to be an expression of the theo Ah of Divine Government, are regarded 
by most Christians as undeniable evidences of special acts and providential dis- 
pensations on the part of the Infinite God. Because, as it is alleged, those reveal- 
ments and codes were particularly adapted to the social and political wants, and 
to the spiritual or religious necessities of the age in which they were obtained. 
Thus it is generally supposed, that the “new dispensation” beginning with the 
preaching and miracles of Jesus, was not begun with Moses in consequence of the 
state of unpreparedness in which mankind were existing at the time when Moses 
lived ; and, therefore, that the “old dispensation” was especially and perfectly 
adapted to the government and spiritual well-being of man up to the birth of Christ, 
at which event, it is said, the Mosaic dispensation expired. This hypothesis has 
for its foundation a belief in the special action and interference of God, as indi- 
cated in the social and spiritual government of the human race. And here let 
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me remark, that very many intelligent and highly accomplished individuals—men 
who have discovered the erroneous opinions and superstitions of past times—are 
unconsciously gliding into an opinion or a belief “o less superstitious with regard 
to the magnetic miracles and spiritual communications of the present day. Surely 
it is neither progression nor wisdom to exchange one form of religious superstition 
for another! 

It is manifestly unrighteous to impute the establishment of “old” or “new” 
orders and dispensations to the special providence of God, because it is absolutely 
the result of an erroneous method of philosophical reasoning. It is reasoning 
thus: when a tree is in the twig state it is not prepared for the bearing of fruit, 
and, therefore, God procrastinates the bestowment of it until the tree has ac- 
quired sufficient strength to sustain the weight thereof; then he prepares and at- 
taches to the spreading boughs,fsuch fruit as in his wisdom he may ordain the tree 
to bear. But true reasoning would be this: the tree does not bear fruit while in 
its twig state, because it has not yet arrived at the culminating or fruit-bearing 
point in its development. So, likewise, it is only proper to say, that mankind dis- 
play simply what they are capable of developing. 'The “new dispensation” was not 
unfolded in the Mosaie era, because the race could not have then developed it ; 
but like a tree, mankind put forth just those conditions, just that code of Jaws and 
system of political and spiritual government, which its stage of general develop- 
ment could in that age accomplish,—and nothing more! If Mcses had been as 
perfect in his physical and spiritual constitution as Jesus evidently was in his, 
then the political code and sacred commandments of the former would necessarily 
have resembled more closely the charming and refining revealments of the latter. 
But as the ¢wo personages were organized in their bodies and minds, so were their 
respective disclosures. This truth is easilyseen, “An eye for an eye,” and blood 
for blood, is a jurisprudential enactment, which expresses the revengeful feelings 
of Moses and of the rudimental age in which he lived; whilst, “Love ye one 
another,” and “forgive your enemies,” speaks sweetly from the soul of Jesus at a 
more advanced and progressed period. There is no confounding these per- 
sonages. Moses, being educated according to the methods and tendencies of his 
age, declared precisely what his material and spiritual organization and state of 
mental illumination would suggest; and so with Jesus! The one tree put forth 
its twigs and branches; whilst the other blossomed, and by its rich perfume gave 
promise of fruit in still riper ages. This was accomplished by no special action 
and interposition of the Divine Mind, but by the legitimate progressive develop- 
ment of their own respective constitutions. When the race is far advanced in 
social and intellectual culture, its government is no longer Jewish, neither is it 
monarchical, hierarchical, or autocratical, but it unfolds the sublimer and more 
holy elements of man’s nature, and the government is, or will be Rerusticay, 
manifesting distributive Justice, Goodness, Truth, Accord, Peace, and Unity. In 
the lower stages of mental growth, “an eye for an eye” is the characteristic im- 
pulse of individuals and the mode of government. Action and reaction are na- 
tural to that phase of individual development. But in the higher stages of men- 
tal growth, the heavenly principles of “ Love ye one another”—“ forgive your 
enemies,” are the methods adopted whereby to live, to govern, and to punish. 
And righteous action is the intuitive impulse consequent upon a high state of 
physical and moral culture. 

The bearing of these remarks on the subject of spiritual communications, will 
be more readily perceived by those minds who regard the wonderful developments 
of modern times as the particular manifestations of Divine will and design. I 
have said that this age wants miracle, and there is miracle; that it wants a pal- 
pable and sensuous demonstration of the truths of immortality, and there is such 
demonstration; but Ido not mean to impress any mind with the belief that these 
developments are especially sent by God to the earth’s inhabitants. Nay; it is 
the opposite conviction, the truth of which I desire to establish, that the miracles 
and spiritual disclosures of this era flow naturally and consequently from the state 
of mental and moral development to which the Anglo-Saxon portion of the hu- 
man race has generally attained. If this view of these things be not valid and 
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entertained—if men do not consult Nature and Reason, and “try the spirits” by 
the rigid righteousness of these immutable principles which control harmoniously 
everything in the vast domain of terrestrial and celestial existences—then there 
can not be any limits set to the wild fanaticism and superstitious absurdities into 
which the honest seekers after truth and spirituality will not assuredly plunge 
themselves, to the discredit and subversion of all that is beautiful and saving 
(from discord and error) in the new and Harmonial Philosophy! If Trurn is our 
aim—our prayer and aspiration—let us seek it for its own sake! “If man,” says 
James Victor Wilson, “has too little truth, he is anxious—he is seeking; and if 
truth is all he desires, he finds it; but should he seek truth not for truth’s sake, ‘ 
but for the sake of establishing an opinion or hypothesis, then is he discontented ; 
and unhappy.” And he very impressively adds: “This perverted motive some- 
times actuates the misdirected inhabitants of earth; but it never moves the resi- ql 
dents of the celestial empire.” 1 

From the foregoing reflections it will be very readily inferred that I am not 
impressed to regard any manifestations, of a super-sensuous character, as_ being 
above, contrary to, or inconsistent with, Nature’s immutable and universal prin- 
ciples ; that I do not believe in the existence of any miracles which are not re- 
ferable to natural causes, visible or invisible: nor in the possibility of any strictly 
supernatural events, ancient or modern ; because the Divine Mind can not act in 
opposition to the eternally established laws of his own constitution, of which all 
the visible universe is a transcript, or an outward manifestation. 


Again, as terrific as the influence of evil snirits has been re- 
presented on the one hand, the author of the Great Harmonia 
disclaims all belief in their existence in any part of creation. 

But we need not have gone to this world-famed magician 
for any spiritualist doctrine lying between the lowest note of 
pantheism and the highest octave of infidelity. 

In a communication, a year since, purporting to be from John 
Wesley, published and circulated in a pamphlet form, that 
celebrated divine is made to retract the sayings of his whole 
life in favor of the inspired word. But it is useless to spend 
longer time in searching out the variety of moods which this 
Proteus assumes. Now a Titan scaling the heavens, and re- 
turning to overwhelm us with a shower of magnificent confu- 
sions ; now a saint breathing meekness and submission, now 
hurling satanic defiance, now breathing the language of St. 
Pauland John the Divine, now revelling in the ecstatic trances 
of Swedenborg, now assuming the office of Wordsworth, and 
now soaring beyond our feeble comprehension in the cabalistic 
language of the spheres. 

Since we shrink from binding the monster as a hopeless 
task, let us see if he be vulnerable in the stuff which he is 
made of. Let us invoke the subtle spirits of animal magnetism, 
clairvoyance, ecstacy, witchcraft, psychology, pathetism, im- 
pressibility. There are certain abnormal states into which in- 
dividuals of great impressibility may be thrown, and which 
quacks and pretenders take advantage of to abuse the credu- 
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lous. As we cannot better describe the former class, we will 
quote a description of them, which we find ready at our hand, 
from a little work entitled Book of Psychology : 


Indeed, the more ignorant an operator, “Dr.,” “Prof.,” or “lecturer,” happens 
to be, the more he will assume with regard to himself, and his powers; and the 
more he assumes (when the spectators know no better than to believe all he says), 
of course the greater his success in performing experiments, And hence it is, 
when a public lecturer possesses the happy faculty of mystifying the subject, and 
makes a flourish about the “nervous fluid,” “the normal and abnormal reactions 
of the nervous system,” “ general and special pre-significations, &e., &e., &e., &e.,” 
it enhances his powers very much indeed. The history of most of the popular 
excitements which have ever taken place, under the name of the “Crusades,” 
“ Revivals,” &c., will show how very /itt/e it is necessary for certain persons to know, 
in order to assume great or supernatural powers, which the uninformed have always 
been ready toadmit. Indeed, the more ExtravaGant the assumption in behalf of 
“Alchemy,” “ Witehgraft,” or “Inspiration,” the greater the faith of the multitude! 
Instance the case of the ancient “ Oracles” and “Sybils,” Mohammed, the Anabaptist 
Leaders, Matthias and John of Leyden, the French Prophets, Joanna Southcote, 
Pope Joan, the Alchemists of the Thirteenth Century, Peter the Hermit, George 
Fox, Ann Lee, Joe Smith, and id genus omne. 

The advantage of essuming to be inspired, for instance, by departed spirits, con- 
sists in this: If you have no influence or authority of your own, by professing to be 
a “medium” for “St. Paul,” “Swedenborg,’ or “Tom Paine,” you will attract 
attention, and become of some consequence with all who believe in spirits, and 
who do not know any better than to receive what certain “mediums” say about 
them ! 

There is a certain intuition in some minds, weak in other 
respects, which catches at glimpses of truths, which are so 
much above the comprehension or control of their other facul- 
ties, that they fancy it an inspiration from airs or spheres un- 
known. Fancy to yourselves a circle of modern spiritualists 
catching the responses of their oracles, filled with entranced- 
liked spirits, or spirits of exaltation. Compare their words and 
tone of mind with those which are often to be met with in 
Methodist revivals, and you will find one as easily explicable as 
the other. The arguing from particulars to universals gave 
rise to the perfectionists no less than to the spiritualists, mingled 
at the same time with ignorance of the real causes of the strange 
eflects. ‘* Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works.’’ We will 
next give some instances of strange occurrences, which are all 
explicable on the principles of impressibility and sympathy :— 

Mr. Powers* details the particulars of a family in Chelmsford, Mass., where one 
of the children was affected with cholera, and five others exercised themselves in 
imitating his odd gestures, until every one of them was irresistibly affected in 
the same way. And the spell was not broken until the father, one day, brought 


in a block and axe, and sternly threatened to take off the head of the first child 
who should exhibit any more of those singular gestures. 


Dr. Haygarth gives a similar account of the effects of sympathy, which took 


* Influence of the Imagination on the Nervous System. 
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place in 1796, among some peasants in the Island of Anglesey. It commenced 
with one female, and in a short time extended to some twenty others. And a 
similar account is given by Rev. Mr. Archibald, of Unst.* He says, at first 
the affection commenced with a female; but on her manifesting the affection at 
church, it was imme diately communicated to others. And in another parish, some 
sixty persons were seized in the same way; and being carried out and laidin the 
yard, they would struggle and rear with all their might, for five or ten minutes, 
and then rise up without remembering anything that had happened to them. 

Affections of the same kind prevailed among the Anabaptists in Germany, 
and the French prophets in Dauphiny, and in England; and after them the 
Quakers, and also among the Puritans of New England, in 1745, and more recently 
among the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and especially among the Mormons. 
Nor are these affections confined to Protestant sects; they have been equally 
prevalent among the Papists, and, indeed, among those who are not r ‘ligiously 
disposed. Ihave been informed of similar affections among the Mahometans. 

We would give further examples of instances occurring in 
fanaticism ; instances which separate one mass of the commu- 
nity widely from the other, for the reason that the one is in many 
cases the innocent dupe, headed by princes of quackery, while 
the other from depending on mere heresay is profoundly ig- 
norant of what it is denouncing, and therefore fails to com- 
mand the ear of suffering ignorance. 

But though our limits are transgressed, we cannot leave 
the subject without adding a paragraph more. However 
high Emanuel Kant soared into the regions of pure thought, 
or Emanuel Swedenborg into the mystic heights of the 
philosophy of spirit; whatever the world may have known 
in the whole range of thought, fancy, or feeling; the student 
of all the philosophers, novelists, and poets, of the whole 
range of the mental, spiritual, and emotional world, in each 
or all of them, has seen nothing like that lone star which 
shines in and is itself the firmament of Christianity, that per- 
fect philosophy, that divine oneness, perfection of the mora! 
philosophy of Jesus. ‘The mysties have drawn eyes away from 
it, but never approached it, never breathed unhallowed breath 
upon it. The followers of Kant, of Swedenborg, of Davis. 
the whole united sect of self-sustained philosophers, are infinitely 
less than St. Paul, who, in all the profoundness of wisdom 
meekly spake in the name of his Lord. The noble-minded 
scholar may find food for mental growth in all the philosophies, 
but the heart, the morals, all that in him is most divine, must 
be nourished, expanded, and improved by the gospel. He may 
go for culture to the realms of high art, sit at the feet of the 
sculptors and painters who have embodied their visions of gran- 
deur and beauty in marble and on canvas, listen enwrapt to 
the works of the great composers, refine his sensibilities by 
study of classic poetry, awaken and invigorate his fancy from 


* Edinburg Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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pure works of fiction, but the heart should be true to the sweet 
simplicity, the grace inimitable of the doctrines of Christ. 

It was not our intention at the commencement of this essay 
to treat of the probability or possibility of spiritual communi- 
cation, or to give a scientific analysis of those states which 
are now generally recognized as having existence but as being 
abnormal and therefore incapable of general application, but 
to bring before our readers the exceedingly curious assumptions 
of this new sect, and give specimens of its literature. The 
prospectus which we quoted gave a clue to the former, and our 
copious extracts which follow give not only intimations of the 
latter, but also aid the ingenuous in unraveling much that is 
mysterious in things which are daily occurring around us. We 
have spoken of it as a movement, and justly. For though we 
are told in sacred writ, ‘‘ He shall give his angels*charge over 
thee,” and in profane poetry that 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep,” 


that all could so cultivate their spiritual natures as to hold 
communion with them, and have an abiding consciousness of 
their presence, was reserved for the followers of Swedenborg. 
And since it has been our object more particularly to bring be- 
fore our readers the peculiar literature which the spiritual phi- 
losophy has evolved, in conclusion we may say in its defense, 
that to whatever source it owes its origin, in the gorgeous sky 
of its fancy ‘¢is world on world inlying,’’ wherein much that 
formerly existed as dreams is given ‘‘a local habitation and 
aname.” Accept it as an American growth—a product of the 
nineteenth century—its prose epic. Little does it matter 
whence it cometh. The poet’s world of wonders is no less 
real for being fabricated. Descriptions of celestial paradises 
and of spheric life enlarge our thoughts, whether they have 
existence in space or no. Could we be persuaded that the 
sunset’s glory is only an optical illusion, it would be no less a 
thing of beauty in the chambers of the mind. Look with 
despite as he may upon the jugglery, pity as he may the 
mockery of the most tender feelings of the heart—an undying 
love for the departed—disbelieve as he may in spiritual pro- 
gression, the lover of such creations as enlarge our boundary 
of existence by introducing us to new forms of life in innu- 
merable surrounding spheres which give renewed animation to 
the whole universe of existences, cannot fail to read the ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Creation,” from which we quoted so largely, if not with 
profit, at least with delight. 
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BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES. 


[From THE FRENCH OF COUNT A, DE crrcourt. ] 


Mr. Bancrort proposes to write a complete history of the 
United States from the discovery of the American continent to 
our own days. This great work began to appear in separate 
volumes in 1834. The first part is now complete. It is enti- 
tled ** History of the Colonization of the United States,” and 
comprises the narrative of all the events which occurred from 
the foundation of St. Augustine (the first permanent estab- 
lishment of Europeans on the soil which now constitutes the 
United States), to the conclusion of the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, a period of a hundred and sixty-three years (1565—- 
1748). Meanwhile, the expeditions which led to the discovery, 
by Europeans, of the coast, and, in part at least, of the inte- 
rior of the countries which we have mentioned, had followed 
each other without interruption from the sailing of Sebastian 
Cabot, from the port of Bristol, in 1498, till the voyage of 
Cartier, which ended in 1536. The narrative of these first 
events fills the introduction of the work which we announce. 

There is no necessity of attempting to demonstrate the im- 
portance of such an enterprise. Before the publication of Mr. 
Bancroft’s volumes, isolated works, badly compiled and leav- 
ing great intervals unfilled, were all that we had upon the 
history of the United States. Now a whole regularly con- 
structed, from authentic documents, the greater part of which 
are preserved as yet inedited in the American archives, and 
with the assistance, also, of all the European narratives of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, is laid before 
the eye of the reader. Hecan embrace, at asingle giance, the 
gradual colonization of the Thirteen Provinces, which were 
the cradle of that powerful confederation whose influence in 
the general affairs of the world is increasing from day to day. 
He ascends to the source of those political institutions and 
maxims, which have become preponderating intellectual 
powers on the western shores of the Atlantic, and respectable 
ones on both. He can explain to himself the slow, but un- 
broken growth of a great edifice, which Europe never really 
perceived, until it had reached a height so great that the vio- 
lent mutations of colonial policy could neither overthrow it, 
nor even prevent its ulterior progress. Finally, that which 
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was a mystery for our fathers is no longer one for us ; instead 
of a republic extemporised in the midst of a monarchal so- 
ciety, which was the point of view from which France, Ger- 
many, and even England herself, looked upon the Declara- 
tion of 1776, we recognize the natural and almost inevitable 
results of the historical, legislative, administrative, and to 
comprise al] in one word, the social precedents of the countries 
which England had been colonizing incessantly during a hun- 
dred and seventy years, (1606-1776) ; and which she colon- 
ized in such a way as to found a transatlantic empire, whose 
provincial government could only protect the first rudiments, 
a republic in its essence, which would necessarily attain at 
the saine moment the period of its manhood and its emanci- 
pation. 

We shall not dwell any longer, at present, upon this great 
fact, which pervades the whole question of the destinies of the 
American world, and facilitates the understanding of it; but 
shall rather follow Mr. Bancroft in the rapid exposition of the 
events which prepared and constituted the European occupa- 
tion of the maritime regions between Nova Scotia and Florida. 
And first it is indispensable to give a glance at the aboriginal 
population which the Spanish, English, and French navigators 
found in possession of this wilderness. 


I. 


This expression, uniformly adopted in the English and 
French narratives of the colonization of the American conti- 
nent, would be sufficient to show how feeble and thin the na- 
tive population (which Europe learned from the Spaniards to 
eall Indian,) must have been at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘The most probable estimate fixes at three 
hundred and fifty thousand, the number of Indians who, in 
1835, were living between the Arctic ocean and New Spain, 
and we have no grounds for supposing that they could have 
been more than double that number on the arrival of the first 
colonists. The state of Massachusetts alone, one of the small- 
er states of the confederation, supports at the present day 
more inhabitants than there were savages in all the ancient 
colonia! domains of the crowns of England and France, in the 
times of Henry IV. and Elizabeth. 

All the nomadic and sedentary tribes of North America be- 
longed to the same physical race, which there are grounds for 
believing, was already in the eleventh century (the epoch of 
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the first discoveries of the Scandinavians,) in full possession of 
the country where Cabot and Champlain found them five hun- 
dred years later. The affinity of its physical, and to a certain 
extent its intellectual conformation, with those of the Mongo- 
lians, and particularly the inhabitants of Northern Asia, has 
struck every naturalist and every traveler. 

From the time of their passage into the New World, a time 
absolutely unknown, the Indian race had rather decreased than 
increased in number, lost ground rather than advanced in 
moral development, political organization, and the extent of 
the material resources which they knew how to draw from the 
soil. They were divided into families very unequal, both in 
numerical strength, and in civilization. Each of these fami- 
lies was divided into tribes whose sole bond of union was 
language, but in spite of the unquestionable identity of their 
origin, these members of the same primitive nation made war 
upon each other as relentlessly, and sometimes even more so, 
than upon the families whose language was entirely different 
from theirs. Confining ourselves to the territory which be- 
longed to the United States before the acquisition of Louisiana, 
we find that seven families of Indian tribes had formed estab- 
lishments south of the St. Lawrence and east of the Missis- 
sippi ; moreover, considerable vestiges of two other families, 
dispersed, and partly destroyed by new movements of Indian 
immigration, are recognized in Florida and the adjacent coun- 
tries as far as the sources of the Savannah. 

The A/gonquin family was, of all those of which we have 
to speak, spread over the broadest extent of territory. All 
Canada, towards 1600, was in the possession of this race, 
which extended as far south as Cape Fear, west to the end of 
Lake Superior and the source of the Mississippi, and south- 
west to the junction of the Ohio and Tennessee. Almost the 
whole domain of the Iroquois was enclosed in that of the 
Algonquins. Neglecting the northern branches of this family, 
which do not belong to our subject, we will name as aborigines 
of New England, the Etchemins, the Abonakis, the Sokokis, 
the Massachusetts, the Pokanokets, the Pequods, the Narra- 
gansetts, and the great tribe of the Mohegans ; all of whichmay 
have amounted, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, to 
about 40,000. 

The lower corner of the Hudson was visited, rather than 
occupied by the Manhattans, the lower valley of the Delaware 
belonged to the Lennilennapes; the peninsula between this river 
and the Chesapeake, held the Nanticokes ; the Powhatans in 
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maritime Virginia, the Susquehannocks, the Kanhawas, and 
the Mannahoaks in the interior of the same country, the Pine- 
hosis and the Coramines in North Carolina, formed altogether 
only about twelve or fifteen thousand individuals. 

In the West, the Southern Chippewas, the Ottawas, emi- 
grants from Canada, and the Potawotamies had their hunting 
grounds south of Lakes Huron and Superior. Their collective 
population still amounted, in 1840, to 22,000 souls. That of 
the Ottaganies (Foxes) and the Sawkins, their warlike confed- 
erates, in the same district, had fallen to 6,600. Once it was 
larger: but the diminution was much more sensible with the 
Miamis, (south-east of Lake Michigan,) who were reduced to 
2,000 souls. South of these were the Piankishaws and the 
Kickapoos ; and in the north-east, the Menomones. In the fer- 
tile region which separates the Mississippi from Upper Ohio, 
the nation of the Illinois is said to have reached, at the period 
in which the missionaries discovered their retreats (1670), the 
number, somewhat exaggerated perhaps, of 10,000 individuals. 
Finally, the southernmost of all the Algonquins, the nomadic 
Shawnees, moved their encampments backwards and forwards 
from the Blue Mountains to the tributaries of the Tennessee. 
In 1840 they numbered 1,500. 

The numerous family of the Dahcotas or Siouxes had, on 
the east of the Mississippi, an advanced guard, formed by the 
tribe of the Winnebagoes on Lake Michigan. It was composed, 
in 1840, of 4,600. 

The Iroquois or Wyandot family can hardly have numbered 
at the period of its greatest power more than 50,000. But the 
people who composed it, by the strength of their military or- 
ganization, and the savage violence and obstinacy of their char- 
acter, played a part altogether out of proportion with their ef- 
fective resources. There were three confederations among 
them. That of the Hurons, formed by five tribes, 10,000 strong, 
occupied the peninsula between Lakes Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario. South of Lake Ontario lay the primitive territory of the 
Iroquois league, of which the Mohawks formed the nucleus, 
subsequently enlarged by the Onondagas and the Senecas, and 
later still by the Oneidas and Cayugas. At the period in 
which this stoic race checked the progress of the French power 
and of Christianity in the interior of North America, it was 
composed of scarcely 18,000 individuals. Between the Hurons 
and the Iroquois, a feeble and neutral nation, the Altionandas, 
sustained itself for a while. The Eries, south of Lake Erie, 
were destroyed in a single campaign (1655), by the Iroquois, 
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or incorporated into the victorious confederation. In 1672, the 
Andastes, whose country touched that of the Eries on the west, 
and reached to the Ohio on the south, entering the hunting 
grounds of the Iroquois, met with a similar fate. The third 
confederation of the Wyandot language was formed by the 
Tuscarora, the Nottoways, and three other tribes, and lived 
far to the south of the other Wyandots, occupying a part of 
the interior of Carolina and Virginia, the banks of the Neuse 
and the Tar. Their greatest number did not exceed 7,500 souls. 

Upon no portion of the Indian race did the revolutions of 
North America bring such bitter calamities as upon the Wyan- 
dots, who are now reduced to seven, or according to other ac- 
counts, to five thousand individuals. 

The family of the Catawbas, of which the Woccons were a 
branch, held at the beginning of the seventeenth century only 
the territory which formed South Carolina. In 1670 it was 
already confined to the western portion of this territory. Six 
thousand persons spoke this language, In 1740 there were 
two thousand left. Now, only a hundred. The inveterate 
hostility of the Wyandots seems to have been the principal 
cause of the destruction of the Catawbas. 

The Cherokees, mountaineers of aboriginal America, filled 
the upper regions of Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. ‘Their 
principal villages lay in the upper valley of the Tennessee, and 
in the valley of Flint river. Inferior to the Iroquois in their 
military organization, and to the Choctas in agriculture, but 
in their social organization superior to all the other Indians of 
the United States, they never numbered more than 18,000 
souls. Their actual strength is 15,000. 

The family of the Natchez, comprising the tribe of the Taensas, 
had its settlement near the Mississippi, where they occupied, 
in 1720, five villages, with about six thousand inhabitants. 

The Uchees, when they first came into contact with the 
Europeans, were reduced to a single village near the sources of 
the Chata-hoo-chee. They still preserve a dialect of their own, 
which they subsequently abandoned for that of their confed- 
erates the Creeks. 

These held the first rank in the Mobilian family, which was 
composed of the Muskhogees, masters of the beautiful district 
between the Mobile and the Savannah ; the ’ennessees, who 
vecupied the right bank of the Savannah ; the Seminoles, who 
held the peninsula of Florida for their hunting ground, and 

whose villages were on the Apalachicola ; the Alibamons and 
Coosadas, aborigines of the country, having joined the league 
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of the Creeks, of which the Seminoles were the second mem- 
ber; the Choctas, an agricultural people whose villages 
were grouped between the Mobile and lower Mississippi; and 
finally the warlike Chickasas, west of the great river to its 
junction with the Tennessee. These last still number 5,500 ; 
they once were 8,000. ‘The Choctas, from 21,000, have 
fallen to 18,500. The Muskhogees reached 20,000. The 
Seminoles scarcely passed 6,000. The whole of the Mobilian 
family, including the heterogeneous tribes which it had ad- 
mitted to its ranks, could arm, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, about 12,500 warriors; or, in other words, 
contained from 60 to 65,000 individuals. 

Such, on the soil of America, between the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi, and the two seas, was the distribution and the 
numerical strength of the aboriginal tribes who were to con- 
tend for the possession of these regions with the European and 
chiefly the English colonies, whose posterity now holds them in 
almost their full extent. The civil organization of these tribes 
was different, as we have already said, in diflerent places ; but 
in no place had they risen above infancy, while hideous vices, 
which would seem to belong to the decline of a corrupted civil- 
ization, had become engrafted upon the rude and sanguinary 
customs of these dwellers of the wilderness. No Indian nation 
knew the use of the metals; the dog was their only domestic 
animal; agriculture, with the exception of some rare exam- 
ples, was left to the women, or neglected altogether, in spite of 
the natural fertility of the soil; the passion of vengeance and 
an insatiable love of war were combined with frequent famines 
and contagious diseases, which there was no hygienic system 
to prevent, to decimate incessantly a population already very 
thin, and which contact with men of another race could not fail 
soon to precipitate into absolute ruin. Power, in the govern- 
ment of each tribe, had no support but the transient enthusi- 
asm of warriors for a temporary chief, or the brutal violence 
which an hereditary chief, supported by a band of satellites, 
exercised over his inferior enemies. Still, however, the out- 
line, at least, of a federal system, well combined for territorial 
defence and the invasion of neighboring districts, existed among 
the Creeks, the Cherokees, the Hurons, the Ottoganis, and es- 
pecially among the Iroquois. With unbridled passions, and a 
limited intelligence, wholly captive to the impressions of sense, 
the Indian displayed, in the highest degree, the qualities of 
courage and perseverance in privations and tortures; he was 
capable of receiving and expressing nobly the exalted senti- 
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ment of honor ; and his misty and gross religion was sometimes 
able to raise his thoughts above the material world. No race 
was ever less prepared to receive the softening influence of the 
Gospel; but when the Indian, overcoming the impetuosity of 
habit, received the waters of baptisrn, he adhered to his new 
faith with a simplicity of heart and a strength of resolution to 
which the missionaries bear a testimony full of admiration. 
The sad destiny of these germs of a people, choked in their 
first development, and the constantly aggravated exile to which 
they have been condemned for more than two hundred years 
in the land of their fathers, are surely deserving of deep com- 
miseration. Still we cannot consider the aborigines as having 
been, at any period, the legitimate proprietors of all the soil on 
which the imperfection of their knowledge and domestic ar- 
rangements compelled them to live as wanderers, in order to 
obtain an insufficient subsistence. The decrees of Providence 
would not permit a land so fertile to be a solitude for ever; 
and the almost universal refusal of the Indians to enter into 
the immutable paths of agricultural civilization, of internal 
peace—that chief blessing of Christianity, and of regular and 
well-sustained labor, led to the inevitable loss of those posses- 
sions which the European population, once established on the 
American soil, successively reclaimed for cultivation. Justice 
would have been done to the Indians, if the English and French 
colonists, anticipating the example which the British author- 
ities are now giving in New Zealand, had secured to them a 
tenth of their original possessions, giving them the means of 
turning them to account, and omitted nothing of all that could 
be done to open their eyes to the moral beauty of Christianity 

and the positive superiority of civilized life, under the guidance 
of law. Unhappily, a handful of missionaries were the only 
ones who accepted this beneficent part ; while the countrymen 
of those true Christians took advantage, for their own ends, of 
the superiority of every kind which the *y possessed over a people 
whose domains they coveted, and whose proximity they fear- 
ed—a superiority which it was never meant that nations or 
individuals should enploy, except when the good which they 
do to theinselves is combined with that of their fellow man. 


II. 


The discovery of the countries which form the United States, 
was begun very nearly at the same time, though without con- 
cert, by the Spaniards, the English, the Portuguese, and the 
French. John and Sebastian Cabot, setting sail from Bristol 
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under a commission of Henry VII., discovered Labrador in 1497. 
In 1498, Sebastian, in a second voyage, discovered the 
whole coast from the 58th degree of North latitude, to the 
mouth of Albermarle sound in Virginia. Gaspar Cortereal 
sailed from Lisbon in 1501, and traced the eastern coast of 
North America for a distance of 6 or 700 hundred nautical 
miles. From 1504, fishermen from Brittany frequented the 
fisheries of Newfoundland, and gave the name of their native 
country to the island, which the French afterwards called Royal. 
Verrazzano provided with a commission of Francis I., made in 
1524 and 1525 a detailed exploration of the coasts of Carolina, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and perhaps others also: 
as early as 1517, Sebastian Cabot had already penetrated into 
Hudson’s bay. Cartier, the first of that glorious line of sailors 
who had St. Malo for their cradle, made, in 1534, a voyage 
round Newfoundland, visited the coasts of Gaspesia and the 
lower source of the St. Lawrence, and in returning in 1535, 
sailed up the river as far as Montreal. Six years later, Cartier 
and Roberval took possession, in their sovereign’s name, of Low- 
er Canada and a great portion of New England. But the 
French crown did nothing to follow up this declaration, and it 
was not till sixty-three years afterwards that the care of lead- 
ing the first French colony to North America, was confided by 
Henry LV. to Samuel Champlain. This intrepid officer took the 
title of governor of Acadia, whose limits the French extended 
to the actual site of Philadelphia. Port Royal, now Annapolis, 
was founded in 1604. In 1608, merchants from Dieppe and 
St. Malo built the first houses of Quebec, whose redoubtable 
citadel, which was to become the corner-stone of the French 
empire in the New World, was laid out in 1624 under the aus- 
pices of the unhappy Marshal Montmorency. 

At the other extremity of the territory, which now belongs 
to the United States, the Spaniards had long before appeared 
under the double aspect of conquerors and colonizers. In 1512, 
Juan Ponce de Leon discovered Florida, which originally com- 
prised the modern States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia, territories long claimed by the Spaniards as de- 
pendancies of their conquest. Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon car- 
ried off slaves from the coast in 1520. Narvaez, of sad renown 
for his defeat by Cortes, near Zempoalla, obtained in 1528 the 
command of another expedition, which ended disastrously in the 
Bay of Pensacola. Ferdinand de Soto put himself, in 1537, at 
the head of a band of Castillan adventurers still more con- 
siderable. This old lieutenant of Pizarro displayed the reunion, 
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and, at the same time, the exaggeration of the dazzling vices 
which the men of his age and nation exalted into virtues. The 
conquest of an empire in which he had shared, inflamed with 
unreasonable hopes, a haughty and obstinate spirit, aided 
by a moderate intellect and extraordinary bodily vigor. Soto 
hoped to find another Peru in that poor and desert Florida. 
It was not till 1539, that all his preparations being completed, 
he was able to cast anchor in the Bay of Espiritu-Santo. First 
he advanced northwardly to the mountains of the Cherokees 
and the sources of the Coosa ; crossed, in 1541, the broad Mis- 
sissippi, which was then seen for the first time by an European ; 
wandered long in the Prairies of Red river, and perished mis- 
erably on the 2lst of May, 1542, after having inflicted upon 
the indigenous tribes all the sufferings which weakness can 
suffer from brutality deceived in its hopes. The remnants of 
his band were led back in the following year, by Moscoso, to the 
Mexican port of Panuco. 

The gold and opulent populations which Soto had foolishly 
sought in the savannas of Florida, did not tempt the ambition 
of the Catholic and Protestant missionaries. But the efforts of 
the latter to win souls to the Gospel, in these new lands, were 
long unsuccessful. Finally, in 1562, the first of the Colonies 
of refuge to which America was destined to give an asylum 
successively, was established at the mouth of the St. Johns, to- 
wards the southern extremity of Georgia. It was composed 
solely of French Protestants. The celebrated and unfortunate 
Gaspard de Chatillon, Admiral de Coligni, had conceived the 
idea of it, drawn up the plan, and confided the expedition to 
John Ribault, of Dieppe. The name of Charles IX. was given 
to the region by the still loyal subjects, whose destruction this 
prince, still more deserving of pity than of hatred, was to com- 
mand in ten years. ‘Transported in the course of the following 
century to more northern regions, the name of Carolina still 
remains an honorable appellation. In 1564, the colony was 
increased, and in the next year was attacked by Pedro Melendez, 
one of the best officers who had served in the Spanish army in 
Flanders. On the 8th of September, Melendez, provided with 
a commission of Philip II., laid the foundations of St. Augus- 
tine, the first permanent establishment of his countrymen north 
of the channel of Bahama. The French Fort was attacked on 
the 21st and taken by storm: men, women and children per- 
ished in one promiscuous slaughter: a detachment which fled 
by sea, and was thrown back upon the coast by a gale, was 


treated with the same barbarity. On the 3d of May, 1568, 
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Dominick de Gourgues avenged them in a manner which im- 
partial history should record with equal indignation. The de- 
filed shore remained a desert, for the French Protestants had 
turned their aims at colonization towards Brazil, and Florida 
was left to the crown of Spain, an undisputed but almost use- 
less possession. 

But the time was drawing nigh when that people, to whom 
Providence had reserved the honor of founding another Europe 
on the western shores of the Atlantic, were to display their ban- 
ner in the New World. After the Spaniards and the French, 
the English entered upon the stage, no longer merely as seek- 
ers after unknown lands, but chiefly ascolonizers of lands newly 
discovered. From the beginning they knew how to confine their 
ambition within limits narrow enough to lay the foundation of 
establishments profitable though modest, endowed with strength 
of internal expansion, and embracing in their futurity an al- 
most unlimited series of gradual developments. In the North- 
ern regions of America, the Spaniards had appeared as adven- 
turers, the French as heroes. The English, with more ardor 
than the first, and less brilliancy than the second, succeeded in 
rearing flourishing societies on the double basis of agricultural 
labor and religious discipline. The first of those characteris- 
tics became preponderant south of the Hudson, the second 
obtained an almost exclusive sway on the north. 


Il. 


The honor of the English flag, and the protection of national 
commerce, had always held a large place in the ambitious 
mind of Henry VIII. The hope of discovering a practicable 
passage on the northwest, capable of opening a communication 
between Europe and Asia, has never ceased during three cen- 
turies to occupy the attention of English sailors; who, al- 
though deceived in their immediate object, have obtained, by 
their bold attempts, indirect results of great importance. After 
Cabot, whose last effort in this direction took place in 1517, 
came, in 1533, Willoughby and Chancellor; in 1578, Martin 
Frobisher ; and in 1579 Francis Drake, who, sailing through the 
Pacific, first discovered the coast of Oregon, the possession of 
which was recently so nearly a subject of contest between the 
two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, rivals of each other, but 
weighing equally upon the Spanish and Indian races, which 
they subdue or drive towards the south. While, in despite of 
every obstacle, these enterprises were daily becoming more 
frequent, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a personage of weight both 
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by his services and his knowledge, conceived the project of es- 
tablishing, for the benefit of the navigators, and particularly 
the fishermen of his nation, a colony which might afford them 
a sure and convenient stopping point on the American shore of 
the Atlantic. Elizabeth issued, in 1578, a patent, conferring 
the most extensive powers upon Gilbert as chief of the new 
enterprise ; and the brilliant Sir Walter Raleigh, his brother- 
in-law, put himself at the head of a squadron equipped solely 
at the expense of private individuals, to carry out a project 
which already contained within itself the germ of a great em- 
pire. After a series of reverses which would have exhausted 
any other courage but that of this ardent and versatile soul, in 
which poetical enthusiasm and obstinacy were combined in an 
extraordinary degree, Raleigh landed in 1584 in North Caro- 
lina, where he was hospitably received by the aborigines, who 
belonged to the Algonquin nation of the Coramines. Eliza- 
beth received these tidings with joy, and, proud in everything, 
wished that this colony, which had been added to her domains, 
should bear a name derived from her own position. Thus the 
transatlantic colony of England received officially the name of 
Virginia. In its very first steps upon the American soil, the aris- 
tocratic and religious genius of the nation manifested itself by 
the baptism and feudal investiture solemnly conferred upon the 
Indian chief Roanoke, who acknowledged himself Elizabeth’s 
vassal. But these exotic plants soon withered. Almost all the 
aborigines persisted in rejecting Christianity ; and the social 
rank of the colonists who subsequently embarked for Virginia, 
secured the predominance of the democratic element in the 
institutions which these colonists adopted by the permission of 
the mother country. In 1590, Raleigh’s colony was already 
abandoned, and James VI. of Scotland, who in 1603 ascended 
the English throne, had the honor of beginning anew, and upon 
a surer basis, a settlement, which he was still willing to call by 
its original name. 

History is generally too severe upon James I., sometimes 
treating him with unjust contempt, and sometimes with an 
anger equally unjust. This prince, whose exterior, and some- 
times even his language, accorded so illy with the exalted ideas 
which he had formed of royalty, really possessed much learning 
and intelligence, and was governed by an honest and right sen- 
ment, and a constant resolution to fulfil the religious and polit- 
ical duties which his prerogative imposed upon him. He 
formed a plan of regular colonization for the American coast, 
from Halifax to Cape Fear, in which the reservation of sover- 
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eignty to the crown was combined with the absolute cession of 
the administrative power to colonial councils formed on the 
spot. The preaching of Christianity to the aborigines, and their 
gradual admission to the civilized societies which were form- 
ing around them, were also made the subjects of express stip- 
ulation. The colonies were to form an integral portion of the 
English crown, and the Protestant Episcopal Church, under 
the exclusive title of the Church of England, was to be, in 
America as well as in England, the only ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment recognized by the laws. ‘Two corporations were or- 
ganized in London to superintend emigration and distribute to 
the colonists the lands which the crown gave up as a whole to 
those mercantile societies, without demanding of them in 
return anything but a fifth of the product of the mines that 
should be opened in Virginia. ‘The metropolis, according to 
the general principle of the times, was to have the monopoly of 
the commerce of the colonies. The code of civil and criminal 
laws by which they were to be governed, was framed in Eng- 
land, the King’s council reserving to itself the right of modify- 
ing this legislation, the principles of which, however, were in 
perfect conformity with those which had already been tested in 
Great Britain. 

Newport and Smith were charged with the command of the 
expedition, which on the 26th of April, 1607, entered Chesa- 
peake Bay with five hundred colonists for Virginia. Such was 
the humble beginning of an empire which holds the first rank in 
the New World, and forms one of the six great powers of Christ- 
endom. Soon Jamestown arose in the wilderness. Smith ex- 
plored all the neighboring country, and formed, in the name of 
his countrymen, an alliance with the chief of the Indian con- 
federation of the Powhatans, to whom all the coast of Virginia 
between the Potomac and Cape Hatteras belonged. 

In 1609 the corporation which held the collective property 
of Virginia, received a great accession of influential men, with 
a correspondent increase of capital and privileges. The right 
of making laws for the colony was given by the crown to the 
‘* Supreme Council,’’ residing in London and composed of di- 
rectors chosen by the stockholders. Inthe infancy of the settle- 
ment it was thought necessary to concentrate the executive 
power in the handsofa governor. Lord Delaware obtained this 
office, which, at first, he exercised by delegates. Still, Smith was 
the soul and the pivot of the whole enterprise. He laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that the English colonists 
were to look for nothing from the New World but what they 
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could gain by agriculture and maritime commerce. This 
prophecy was realized. In 1610, Lord Delaware came and 
was received with enthusiasm by the first emigrants. ‘‘ Doubt 
not,” said they to their newly-landed countrymen, ‘ but what 
God will exalt our State and build up his church in this ex- 
cellent country ;’’ and had it not been for the introduction of 
slaves from Africa, this prediction would have been realized 
beyond the most audacious hopes which the subjects of James 
I. could have conceived. 

The resolute activity of mind and body which characterizes 
the Saxon race, never manifested itself more advantageously 
than in the first colonization of Virginia. It was not enough 
for the English emigrants to conquer the wilderness in despite 
of the natural difficulties which assailed them on all sides, and 
the Indians, who feeling that they were menaced in the posses- 
sion of their lands, began to grow hostile: projects of politi- 
eal change filled every mind. In 1612, Virginia received a 
third charter, which was decidedly democratic, the general 
council of stockholders in London taking the immediate direc- 
tion of affairs instead of the court of directors. 

The touching episode of Pocahontas belongs to this period. 
(1612-1617.) ‘The union of the daughter of the great sachem 
with a young colonist at Jamestown, seemed to be the prelude 
of an amicable fusion of the two races. But this happy augury 
was not to be fulfilled. The fatal rigidity of Indian organiza- 
tion prevailed over the influences of the Gospel and the mate- 
rial interests of the aborigines, who held themselves aloof in a 
sombre distrust, which daily opened a broader space for senti- 
ments of anger and the counsels of despair. 

In 1613 an English squadron went and took formal pos- 
session of the whole coast of America from St. Croix and Port 
Royal, whither the French had withdrawn, to the confines of 
Carolina. The prophetic soul of Shakspeare was filled, on hear- 
ing it, with a lively enthusiasm for the opening destinies of his 
nation beyond the seas : 


“Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine 
His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations.” 


The space which the flight of genius passes over in an in- 
stant requires a long series of years for the patient and labor- 
ious increase of new societies. The cultivation of tobacco, 
the first and chief foundation of the agricultural prosperity of 
Virginia, was introduced in 1614. The soil was distributed to 
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the new colonists, sornetimes on lease, the company reserving 
the ownership, and sometimes in freehold, which soon became 
the common form throughout the whole extent of the colony. By 
1615, the profitless speculations of mining, the cultivation of 
the vine and manufactory of glass, Xc., had been abandoned ; 
and instead of a troop of adventurers, Virginia already offered 
the honorable spectacle of a small nation of farmers. The 
internal constitution of the country was instantly developed in 
a manner both healthy and vigorous. A local council was 
associated with the governor; an annual legislative assembly, 
to which each borough sent two burgesses, was invested with 
the legislative power for the internal affairs of the country ; and 
its first session was opened at Jamestown in 1619. ‘ This 
was the happy dawn of legislative liberty in America.” The 
colonists found themselves in possession of the privileges of 
Englishmen, and attached themselves ardently to their new 
country. The permanent intervention of the jury in criminal 
cases dates from 1621. The internal constitution of Virginia 
was expressly sanctioned by James I. in the course of the same 
year ; the crown even making, by the patent‘of the 24th July, 
the capital concession—‘ that after the government of the 
colony shall have once been framed, no orders of the court in 
London shall bind the colony unless they be in like manner 
ratified by the general assembly.’’ Such an act certainly re- 
flects true honor upon the memory of the ‘‘ Solomon of the 
North,”’ this prince so jealous of his power, and yet so willing 
to subject it to the restrictions which the general interest of the 
‘* Christian people confided to his sceptre ’’? seemed to require. 
And we may even conjecture that if the spirit of James I. had 
animated George III., the definitive separation of the English 
metropolis from its colonies would have been brought about 
upon conditions much more advantageous to the common 
prosperity, the political dignity and the mutual relations of the 
two great halves of the British nation :* while the adoption of 
an opposite policy ended by throwing them into the turbulent 
and decidedly fatal path of reciprocal hostilities. 

The introduction of slavery into Virginia deposited, at the 
side of these abundant sources of good, the no less fatal seeds 
of domestic, political, material, and, above all, moral disease. 


* We give this passage as it stands in the original, without accepting the clause 
—“ political dignity,” or the epithets “turbulent and fatal,” as applied to the war 
of the revolution. We doubt, indeed, whether the great qualities which were 
developed during that period, could have been developed under any other cireum- 
tances; and surely the modern world is not yet rich enough in good examples to 
blot out a page like that from its selfish and blood-stained annals. 
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The first black laborers had been transported from the African 
coast to the Spanish islands in 1511. In spite of the official 
blame of the court of Rome, a censure energetically repeated 
and fulminated by Paul III., this abominable trade extended 
rapidly, and in 1645 a ship fitted out by two Englishmen, 
brought, under the British flag, a cargo of slaves which was 
landed in a port of Massachusetts. The local government in- 
stantly and indignantly repelled this ‘‘ antichristian plague,” 
but the colonists of Virginia, yielding to a short-sighted cupid- 
ity, had already bought, in 1520, twenty blacks from a Dutch 
captain. Withont any intervention of the authorities, and 
without any legislative sanction, even on the part of the pro- 
vincial assembly, slavery gradually spread into all parts of the 
colony, but upon so small a scale that in 1650 the slaves 
scarcely formed a fiftieth part of the whole population. Even 
acentury later, it would have been easy to have rooted out this 
scourge, which now threatens the social existence and perverts 
the moral constitution of halfthe United States. But the ideas of 
the mother country were altogether turned in another direction. 
England, like France, Holland, Portugal and Spain, was bent 
upon increasing the number of black laborers in all her pos- 
sessions beyond the seas, where the services of this race seemed 
adapted to accelerate the development of agriculture. The pro- 
testations which, in the beginning, the Christian spirit and 
clear-sighted intelligence of the colonial magistrates had mul- 
tiptied with as much perseverance as courage, were gradually 
stifled : another form of oppression even, was introduced into 
Virginia, the compulsory labor of the whites. Apprentices, 
recruits, criminals condemned to transportation, rebels taken 
with @rms in their hands, were for a long time distributed to 
the colonists of this province to aid them in the labors of c/ear- 
ing. They were English serfs, and excited general commisera- 
tion. But their lot, though wretched, was mitigated by the 
prospect of final emancipation, and this odious system fell into 
disuse immediately after the restoration of the Stuarts in 
1660. 

While the fatal consequences of servitude thus escaped the 
observation of the colonists, partly. from the smallness of the 
evil in the beginning, partly from the general blindness of the 
times upon this subject, the activity of English genius was 
directed in Virginia to a host of different objects. There was 
no thought of establishing, in this distant province, a new 
diocese of the Anglican church; but the head of this church 
in the colonies, the bishop of London, tried to found a uni- 
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versity at Jamestown. A considerable endowment of lands 
was appropriated to this honorable purpose (1621). In the 
same year the first attempts were made to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. The progress of clearings, interrupted in 1622 
by a general war with the Indians, acquired a new vigor when 
this unfortunate race had been destroyed or driven back into 
the forests of the interior (1624-1630). 

The colony prospered. But at London, the company, de- 
positary of the supreme power in Virginia, and exclusive mis 
tress of the commerce between it and the mother country, 
found itself in 1623, fourteen years after its foundation, loaded 
with debts and unable to adjust its affairs. Facts like this re 
appear, in all analogous circumstances, both in England and 
in France, thanks to the false theories of monopoly and colonial 
organization which prevailed there, and which even, in our own 
days, are far from having been exploded in one of those coun- 
tries. James sent commissioners to verify the state of things 
in Virginia: the colonists in turn despatched agents to the 
metropolis: the spirit of vigorous and clear-sighted liberty 
which animated all the inhabitants of the province, was clearly 
manifested by these communications. ‘* Take care,” said the 
Spanish ambassador to James, ‘ these courts of Virginia will 
become the school of seditious parliaments.” In 1624 the 
company was dissolved: its task was fulfilled. At the expense 
of its personal interest it had planted in the new world the 
tree of political liberty, whose roots, in fifteen years, had struck 
so deep, that no efforts of the times that followed could wrench 
them from the soil. 

Under the reign of Charles I., Virginia had no difficulty in pre- 
serving her administrative privileges ; but arbitary restrictions 
sometimes came to embarrass her commerce, and called forth 
from the colonial assemblies remonstrances which the crown 
seldom neglected. Thus public feeling, at the breaking out of 
the civil war, was decidedly in favor of the Stuarts. The ex- 
clusive profession of the Anglican religion was again prescribed 
in 1643 for the inhabitants of the colony, by a law which 
expressed the decided opinion of the majority. Practically, 
however, this rigorous measure remained unexecuted. In 1650 
Charles II. was proclaimed in this distant portion of his here- 
ditary domains ; but Governor Berkeley, in spite of his courage- 
ous loyalty, was unable to prolong beyond March, 1652, the 
resistance of Virginia to the victorious Parliament. ‘The re- 
publican government ostensibly recognised, could not but 
igcrease the amount of local liberty, and fortify among the 
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colonists that spirit of administrative independence which had 
already displayed itself so decidedly. The colonial assembly 
even exercised, without contestation on the part of the Pro- 
tector, the regalian right of choosingthe governor. They were 
obliged, it is true, to receive the navigation act, that great and 
decisive innovation of Cromwell; but the markets of the 
mother country were abundantly sufficient for the tobacco of 
the plantations, the only product which Virginia then thought 
of sending beyond the seas. And thus the development of ma- 
terial prosperity went hand in hand during the whole of this 
period with that of political institutions. When, in 1659, the 
resignation of Richard Cromwell left Great Britain without a 
fixed government, the province of Virginia, wholly mistress of 
its destinies, and governed by a magistrate of its own choice, 
was advancing towards full liberty in religion, was adiminis- 
tered according to principles purely democratic, and knew no 
other tax thana feeble assessment voted in each township by 
the totality of the tax-payers. The last Indian had been sub- 
dued ; and in the absence of manufacturing industry, the til- 
lage of the fields sufficed to secure to the colonists a certain share 
of wealth combined with perfect security. 


IV. 


We have enlarged upon the beginnings of Virginia on account 
of the extraordinary importance which the organization of this 
colony and the public spirit of its first inhabitants had in the 
ulterior destinies of English America. We shall be briefer in 
speaking of Maryland. This territory was comprised within 
the limits which the patent of James I. assigned to Virginia ; 
but no settlement had been made north of the Potomac, when 
Sir George Calvert (Lord Baltimore) undertook to open an 
asylum there for the Roman Catholics, whom the rigor of the 
English laws deprived, not only of the enjoyment of political 
rights, but of the exercise of their religion, and subjected, 
moreover, to oppressive taxes levied for the crime of noncon- 
formity. From 1624 to 1632, Lord Baltimore was indefati- 
gable in his endeavors to find for his religious brethren a 
peaceful asylum on some spot susceptible of advantageous cul- 
tivation ; and at last, the zeal and moderation of this excellent 
patriot were rewarded by the grant of Maryland, to which he 
gave the name of Henrietta Mary, the courageous but impoli- 
tic wife of Charles I. (June 20, 1632.) The country was made 
a fief of the British crown. Lord Baltimore and his heirs male 
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of the direct line, were declared lords proprietaries, under the 
condition of a tribute of two arrows, and a fifth of the pre- 
cious metals that should be found in the country. But the 
most extensive local franchises were secured to the emigrants 
of all Christian communions ; for although the nucleus of the 
new colony was composed of Catholics, there were also a con- 
siderable number of Episcopalians and Presbyterians. It was 
Calvert’s intention to grant, in fiefs of baronies and manors, 
the different portions of the vast territory which had been 
granted him by the crown ; but every seed of aristocratical or- 
ganization withered the moment that it was planted in Ameri- 
can soil. The Indians opposed no resistance to the English 
settlers on the Potomac and the Chesapeake, and thus religious 
tolerance won its domain in America without shedding of 
blood. In 1635, a colonial assembly was convoked at St. 
Mary’s, which claimed for itself the right of internal legisla- 
tion. Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, soon submitted 
to this high pretention, and the State of Maryland was from 
that day as free as that of Virginia—a kind of democracy 
under the presidence of an hereditary patriarch. A small pen- 
sion was spontaneously offered to the lord proprietary, not 
under the title of rent, but as a testimony of gratitude on the 
part of the inhabitants towards this nobleman for the great 
solicitude which he had manifested in maintaining their gov- 
ernment and protecting their rights and liberties. The same 
spirit of humanity appears in Lord Baltimore’s arrangements 
with the Indians (1642-4). A generous amnesty was granted 
to an adventurer (Clayborn) who had long troubled publie 
order throughout the whole country. In the midst of the for- 
midable religious and political crisis produced by the eclipse 
of monarchical institutions in Great Britain, the statute book 
of Maryland was enriched by a noble declaration in favor of 
entire liberty of conscience—the basis of Christian love and 
harmony among the inhabitants of a province where every one 
who believed in the Trinity had a right to a public and un- 
limited exercise of his individual religion. Still they were 
compelled to submit, in 1652, to the commissioners sent by 
Cromwell for the reduction of the colonies, and measures, 
tinged with the bitterest intolerance, were decreed by the 
Puritan delegates. Cromwell refused to sanction them. 
Lord Baltimore resumed, by his lieutenants, the direction of 
the superior administration ; and the restoration of Charles II. 
was a solemn confirmation of provincial liberties for Maryland 
as well as for Virginia, who thought that they should find fuil 
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security under the protection of a power remote, perhaps sym- 
pathetic, and, above all, indolent. 


V. 


One of the principal causes of the deep interest and the uni- 
versal instruction which the annals of the formation of the 
United States present, is found in the extreme variety of the 
means employed by Providence for the foundation of the great 
nation, which holds henceforth, the first rank in the new world. 

We have seen the colony of Virginia, founded by the British 
crown, developing itself under the administration of a mercan- 
tile company, and promptly attaining to a sort of administra- 
tive independence, while it maintained the exclusive dominion 
of the church of the mother country. 

The colony of Maryland, beginning by the combined action 
of the crown and a Catholic aristocracy, opened at first as a 
land of refuge to a dissenting communion, soon reduces the 
unlimited authority of its proprietary to a simple right of 
suzerainty, and puts in practice, without as yet proclaiming 
it, the principle of the general toleration of religion. 

A very different spectacle awaits us in New England. This 
country, which now counts two millions and a half of inhabi- 
tants, all free, and all raised, by the education which they re- 
ceive at the expense of the State, to an intellectual rank pro- 
portioned to their political privileges, was, in 1620, a solitude 
where thirty or forty thousand Indians roamed, whom impla- 
cable wars and contagious diseases seemed to urge on, by a sort 
of mysterious fatality, towards the almost total destruction 
which has since befallen them. 

Suddenly there arrives on these uncultivated shores of a 
rigorous climate, a little colony of men whose minds possessed 
the vigor, whose understanding displayed the decision, and 
whose language revealed the elevation, which seemed, till 
then, to have belonged only to the heroic ages of Israelitish, 
Pelasgian, or Roman antiquity. 

Moved by a purely religious sentiment, and united by repub- 
lican affections, these patriarchs of a new world set forth on 
their great mission. They accept the patronage of a crown 
which they obey from conscience, but not from love: they 
bid a final adieu to the land of their fathers, whose language 
and memory they preserve with respectful tenderness. 

These men were the Pilgrims, fathers of the Plymouth 
colony, and founders of the four primitive states of New Eng- 
land. 
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The greater part of European colonies were begun by polit- 
ical or commercial speculation: but New England was, in its 
beginning, and long remained, a religious plantation, not a 
plantation for commerce. New England was a colony of con- 
science ; the profession of perfect purity of doctrine, rites, and 
discipline was written on its brow. It was the country of 
soul liberty. The men who peopled it in order to enjoy evan- 
gelical liberty peacefully, and without defile, bore in their native 
country the alternately exalted and decried name of Puritans: 
we will endeavor to give an outline of their religious and social 
doctrines. 

The Reformation, which began in England by the Act of 
Supremacy (Nov. 4, 1534,) did not grant any liberty of con- 
science to dissenters. Still, numerous Presbyterian churches, 
with Calvin’s theology for their dogmatic law, were early 
formed in almost every part of Great Britain. The progress 
of the Reformation in the domains of the English crown under 
Edward VI., (1549-1552,) was still far from satisfying the 
partizans of an entire revolution in the ecclesiastical system 
of the Christian world, and those austere men who wished to 
introduce a well-organized democracy into the government of 
churches, and retain no ceremony that was not expressly pre- 
scribed by the word of God. These Puritans declared a war 
of controversy against the established church, which the latter 
met by edicts of condemnation. When, under Mary, the whole 
Reformation had to contend with the power of the crown, the 
greater part of the martyrs whose names are gloriously in- 
scribed in the annals of England, were Puritans. From that 
time the members of this persecuted church raanifested an 
invincible tendency to expatriate themselves in order to find 
under another sky the liberty and purity of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, which on their native soil excited the suspicions 
and rigor of the sovereign power. It was at Frankfort and 
Geneva that the English Puritans (1553-1558,) signed their 
first associations and definitive professions of faith. Elizabeth 
seems, in her inmost soul, to have shared the convictions of 
Henry VIII.; she defended many Catholic ceremonies as long 
as she could do it without danger, and gave no hope that as 
long as she held the throne, there could be any reconciliation be- 
tween the Anglican church and the Puritans. The openly republi- 
can tendencies, too, of this great party, alarmed the jealous heir 
ofthe Tudors. Still the apparent union which at Mary’s death 
had been established between all the branches of the Protest- 
ant.religion, was not openly and formally dissolved till 1567. 
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Cireumspect and conscientious, as well as resolute and devoted 
to what they thought their conscience prescribed, the Puritans 
had dreaded schism as much as they wished for reform. They 
accepted the equivocal toleration which, in spite of comminatory 
edicts, they were suffered to enjoy till the death of the pri- 
mate Grindall. The sect of the Independants, however, sepa- 
rated itself during this interval, (1567-83,) from the Presby- 
terians, whom it had compromised by its excesses, long before 
it weakened them by its definitive secession. 

But when Whitgift ascended the primate’s chair, rigorous 
measures began to be used against the whole body of the Puri- 
tans, who again sought security in emigration. The judicial 
assassination of two Presbyterian preachers, (Barrow and 
Greenwood in 1593,) increased the number of refugees to 
whom Holland then opened an asylum. Under the government 
of James I., (1603-1625,) the credit of the Puritans increased 
beyond measure in England, without any disavowal by the 
crown, of the persecution directed against it, in spite of the sage 
counsels and stringent dialectics of Bacon. A new emigration 
to Holland took place in the northern countries, in 1607, under 
the guidance of two men of great learning and energetic 
character, Brewster and Robinson.* In 1609, Leyden became 
the head-quarters of this pacific army, the true Theban legion 
of the seventeenth century, by courage and resolution. But 
the inevitable contact with the Dutch population shocked the 
habits and wounded even the sentiments of these men, with 
whom the love of English nationality was a sort of inferior 
worship and a secondary passion. As early as 1617 they 
resolved to go, under the patronage of the British crown, and 
colonize for themselves some province in the New World. 
They asked for the grant of a district in the immense country 
which the crown claimed under the name of Virginia. The 
language of their address breathes the sublimity of evangelical 
stoicism. 

At this epoch, various attempts to form settlements in the 
northern extremity of this Virginia, still so imperfectly 
known, had failed completely ; with no other result than a 
right of property conferred by the crown on the governor of 
Plymouth, Gorges, an old companion of Raleigh, over the re- 

* This interesting subject has received a new light from the accurate and 
thoroughgoing investigations of Mr. George Sumner, who published, in 1847, 
an important dissertation, in which he established, from personal examination of 
the Leyden records, several essential facts illustrative of the position of the 


lish emigrants in Holland; to this, we are informed, he has been enabled to 
make considerable additions during a subsequent visit to Leyden. 
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gion near the Kennebeck, and a detailed exploration of the 
seacoast from the mouth of the Penobscot to Cape Cod. The 
name of New England dates from this expedition, which was 
accomplished in 1614. 

At last, on the 3d November, 1620, James I. issued to a 
company of forty persons, who, for the most part, held a dis- 
tinguished rank in the administration, a patent by which the 
council established at Plymouth to colonize and govern New 
England, was declared proprietary, with absolute jurisdiction 
of the whole region between the Atlantic and Pacific, from the 
40th to the 48th degree of north latitude. This act still left 
the immigrants at the mercy of the unlimited power of a corpo- 
ration with its seat in England : on the other hand, the French 
court protested against the extension given to the grant, the 
northern portion of which was claimed, in virtue of previous 
taking possession, by the subjects of Louis XIII. But Provi- 
dence had decreed that neither this prince nor his rival should 
preside over the establishment of the first European society on 
the shores of New England. 

The Virginia company listened favorably to the petition of the 
Puritans. Jealous of the Plymouth corporation, they advocated 
their claims with the crown. James thought that he was going 
very far when he promised to shut his eyes tothe immigration of 
the dissenters ; his scruples forbade any public act of tolera- 
tion. But Brewster and Robinson persuaded their brethren to 
take up with this imperfect assurance; and putting their 
whole capital together, the Pilgrims bought a ship, whose 
name has become classic and almost holy in North America, 
the May Flower, and quitting Leyden in July 1620, they set 
out with these feeble means ‘‘ to seek of God a right way for 
themselves, for their little ones, and for all their substance.”’ 

‘* [charge you,”’ said their pastor ,‘* before God and his blessed 
angels, that you follow me no further than you have seen me 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth out of his holy word.” 

The pilgrims put into Southampton and Plymouth; and 
then bidding, with bitter tears, a final adieu to the land of 
their fathers, began on the 6th of September their voyage 
across the Atlantic. Their number was reduced to a hundred 
and one, and they suffered severely on their passage. On the 
11th of November, 1620, they landed at Cape Cod, and by a 
solemn and voluntary compact combining themselves into a 
civil body politic, with power to enact such just and equal laws 
as should be thought most convenient for the general good of 
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the colony. And thus, while preserving, by a formal declara- 
tion, their allegiance to James, this magnanimous germ of 
a republican society hesitated not to claim for themselves the 
essential attributes of sovereignty ; which spirit, deeply im- 
planted in the rising society, was preserved there throughout 
all the phases of its development, presiding over all its acts 
and thoughts, till the time came, when the protection of the 
mother country proving to be more of a burden than an ad- 
vantage to the adult provinces of New England, it was 
thought expedient to sever the feeble tie which held them to 
the crown. 

The foundations of Plymouth were laid the 9th of January, 
1621. ‘The first governor, Carver, carried off by one of those 
contagious diseases which fatigue, cold, and bad food had en- 
gendered, soon gave place to William Bradford. ‘Till the end 
of 1623, an absolute community of goods prevailed among the 
pilgrims : but the first increase of the colony compelled them to 
renounce it, and go back to the common law of England. For 
several years they lived on friendly terms with the Indians, who 
were scattered through the immense forests which covered the 
whole face of the country. ‘The progress of the population was 
very slow, for the avidity and incapacity of the Companies 
which held, in the mother country, the legal commerce of North 
America, checked the movement of emigration. Still the pil- 
grims held up proudly their poor and desert country to the 
sympathy of theirreligious brethren. ‘‘ The light here kindled,” 
wrote Bradford, ‘‘ hath shone to many, yea, in some sort to 
our whole nation.” ‘ Let it not be grievous to you,” such 
was the consolation offered from England to the pilgrims in 
the season of their greatest sufferings, ‘‘let it not be grievous 
to you, that you have been instruments to break the ice for 
others. The honor shall be yours to the world’s end.” 

Seven assistants composed the governor’s council. The Le- 
gislative power and choice of magistrates belonged to the gen- 
eral assembly, in which, in principle, every citizen had a right 
to vote ; but as early as 1639, the system of representation was 
introduced, and each township sent its representatives to the 
general Court. ‘There was no distinction of rank, by fortune or 
by birth ; but the enjoyment of civil rights was rigorously sub- 
ordinate to the profession of Presbyterianism. 

Meanwhile, by the care of a mercantile company, formed 
under a patent of James I., the colony of New Hampshire was 
founded in 1630. Other adventurers began, in spite of the 
opposition of the French, to clear parts of the coast of Maine 
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(1622-1629). A war broke out in Europe between the two 
crowns. Quebec and Port Royal fell into the hands of the En- 
glish in 1629; but in 1632, the weakness or negligence of 
Buckingham restored these precious settlements to France, 
with the still indefinite immensity of Acadia and Canada. 
Thus were replanted again in the New World the germs of 
an antagonism, which was still to endure for a hundred and 
thirty years, with an important influence upon the develop- 
ment of European colonization ; for it is to the presence of 
French colonies, warlike and often supported by formidable 
armaments, that English America owed all that was greatest 
and best in its military education. 

The liberties of the Puritan colony of Massachusetts Bay 
were still at the mercy of the crown, which hitherto had given 
them no sanction. Finally, at the solicitation of some gener- 
ous or interested noblemen, Charles I. issued, in 1629, the cel- 
ebrated patent which continued, for more than half a century, 
the magna charta of New England. By this the administra- 
tion of public affairs was delegated to a council of eighteen, 
under the presidence of a governor and a deputy governor, to 
be chosen by the members of the corporation ; for it was under 
the title and appearance of a commercial company that this 
nursery of republicans obtained from a mistrusting and jeal- 
ous power, the reality of absolute self-legislation in the politi- 
cal sphere of religious tolerance. The second great emigration 
of the Puritans followed in May 1629, the grant of this patent, 
and the city of Salem was built in the course of that summer. 
The organization of the church upon a model purely Calvinistie 
soon followed, and those who refused to adhere to it were im- 
mediately sent home again to England. Unity of worship be- 
came one of the bases of the new settlement. Men ofan eleva- 
ted class and distinguished learning, abandoned their hearths 
joyfully, to joina Christian colony so different from any that 
the New World had received till then ; and the company itself, 
which had its seat in London, consented to remove it beyond 
the sea—a first and remarkable step towards absolute political 
emancipation. 

The new governor, John Winthrop, conducted the emigra- 
tion of the council, over which he presided, and which estab- 
lished itself in Boston in 1630. Among the passengers who 
came with Winthrop, were delicate women accustomed to all 
the refinements of luxury; among others, the two daughters of 
the Earl of Lincoln. One of them, the wife of Isaac John- 
son, ‘‘ only touched New England,” wrote her brother-in-law, 
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**on her passage to heaven.”’ ‘* We here enjoy God and Jesus 
Christ,’’ Winthrop wrote to his wife, ‘‘ and is not this enough ? 
I thank God I like so well to be here, as I do not repent my 
coming. I would not have altered my course though I had 
foreseen all these afflictions. I never had more content of 
mind.” The survivors bore all things meekly, ‘* remembering 
the end of their coming here.”” Such was the sublime lan- 
guage with which a true faith and the consciousness of a great 
cause inspired the rigid patriarchs of New England. The 
clergy took no advantage of this enthusiasm in order to extend 
their prerogatives ; and the just participation of laymen in the 
government of the churches was one of the first points secured 
by the legislative body. Humane, pacific, and even generous 
relations subsisted between them and the Indians, in virtue of 
those very principles of Christian equity and true liberty. Still, 
liberty had not yet received its most precious as well as its 
most difficult complement ; and it was Roger Williams who 
was to win the glory, if not of obtaining it for his fellow citi- 
zens, at least of demanding it openly and distinctly, in the 
name of humanity: we mean entire religious freedom. ‘To 
grant this privilege to the citizens of New England, in the 
age of Charles I., Laud, Richelieu, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
would have been, for the Puritans, like abandoning the 
very principles of their fundamental organization: for it 
was not merely that they might practise their own reli- 
gion in peace, that they had withdrawn to the New World, 
but that they might no longer find themselves in contact 
and civil community with those who did not practise it. 
Their first essay of organization on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, corresponded so perfectly to the desires of their hearts 
and the conceptions of their minds, that Cotton wrote to 
his friends in Holland —‘‘ The order of the churches and 
the commonwealth is now so settled in New England by com- 
mon consent, that it brings to mind the new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwells righteousness.”” Meanwhile, Roger Wil- 
liams, a young minister, arriving in Boston from England in 
1630, dared the next year to call upon the magistrates to ac- 
knowledge that they had no right to control opinions ; that the 
sanctity of conscience would not bear interference from with- 
out; and that the civil power was bound to give equal protec- 
tion to all the forins of religious faith. After a struggle which 
Williams sustained, especially at Salem, with equal firmness 
and moderation, the principle of exclusion, so powerfully de- 
veloped in the Puritan organization, prevailed, and Williams 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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was condemned to exile (1635). He declared that he was 
ready to contend to the death to break the yoke of soul op- 
pression—a work of justice and mercy for the nations. Milton 
and Sir Henry Vane had afterwards the honor of clothing these 
grand ideas in sublime language; but it was Williams that 
opened the way. In the spring of 1636, the generous exile 
led his disciples, in a single canoe, to a spot which the Indian 
sachem Canonchet had ceded to him, and Jaid the first founda- 
tions of Providence, the asylum, as Williams declared it, of 
persecuted consciences. Such was the beginning of the State 
of Rhode Island. Williams became its legislator. First he 
distributed all the land which belonged to him to the last 
foot: then he drew the plan of an absolute democracy, de- 
claring that God alone should govern consciences, and not re- 
fusing the most perfect toleration either to Jews or idolatrous 
Indians who might wish to become citizens (1636-1641). 

We have enlarged upon this portion of the heroic age of 
New England, for they seem to us to have a moral grandeur 
unparalleled in the annals of the Western World : but the na- 
ture of our task will compel us to confine ourselves to a briefer 
sketch of the events which followed. New emigrations brought 
a crowd of Presbyterians from England and Scotland into the 
rising States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Sir Henry 
Vane, the most conscientious, the most consistent and honest 
of the republicans of the mother country, visited New Eng- 
Jand in 1635, was confirmed there in his predilections for dem- 
ocratic government, and continued even to the end of his ca- 
reer to take warm interest in its welfare. The institution of 
an heredity nobility, proposed by several Presbyterian lords, 
was rejected by the councils of the colony as opposed to the 
claims of the men of talent whom heaven should raise up out 
of the pale of the nobility (1636). The party of the Antino- 
mians, a theological sect which rejected an ecclesiastical min- 
istry, appeared in the churches of Salem and Boston: a wo- 
man of brilliant genius and irreproachable character, Anne 
Hutchinson, became their leader. After a long controversy, 
the Antinomians were banished (1637), and withdrew to Rhode 
Island, where they were well received by Roger Williams. 

The beautiful valley of the Connecticut received its first col- 
onies in 1635. Unfortunately, in the following year, the Pe- 
quods, a branch of the Mohicans, who occupied the banks of 
the river, took up arms in defence of their lands, and blood 
flowed, for the first time, on a soil destined often to be wet by 
its fatal stain. This war of the Pequods, in which the rest of the 
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Mohicans made a common cause with the colonists, was car- 
ried on by the latter with a ferocity which it would be culpable 
either to disguise or to palliate. The hostile tribe was almost 
entirely annihilated (1637). Then the new State made rapid 
progress. In 1639 it framed for itself a constitution wholly 
democratic, with the Pentateuch for its civil code, and the 
Gospel for its creed. At first, the crown paid no attention to 
this fourth State of New England ; but Rhode Island, by the 
intervention of Vane, obtained a charter from Charles L., 
which defined its relations towards the mother country (9th 
September, 1641). 

Till 1634, the English government, in spite of its permanent 
hostility towards the principles of Presbyterianism, had favored 
constantly and judiciously the progress of the Puritan colonies, 
till the apprehensions of Laud and the council were excited by 
the emigration of so large a portion of their best, most faithful, 
and most energetic citizens. Ships with passengers for Bos- 
ton and Salem were detained in the Thames. ‘The same meas- 
ure was renewed in 1638; and according to an opinion* com- 
monly received, this act of inconsiderate despotism prevented 
the departure of John Hampden and Oliver Cromwell. 

When the news came that the crown was about to take into 
its hands the administration of the colony, and regulate the ec- 
clesiastical establishment in its own way, the intrepid Puritans 
began to make preparations for defence, (Jan. 1635,) resolved 
to fight, if they needs must, when they could no longer nego- 
ciate. Thus the spirit which secured the triumph of the cause 
of independence, fermented openly in New England within 
fifteen years after the arrival of the colonists, and a hundred 
and forty years before the battle of Bunker Hill. At that time,, 
however, the crown did not persist in its projects. Wholly de- 
voted to the great task of extinguishing the independent sects 
in England, it soon forgot America, towards which the Presby- 
terian emigration was renewed in 1637, with unexampled ac- 
tivity. A new proof of the oscillations which gave to Charles’ 
policy a coloring of inconsistency in the midst of its habitual 
violence, was given in 1638 towards the colony of Massachn- 
setts, which the council summoned to resign its charter, or, in 
other words, to put itself at the mercy of the royal adminis- 
tration. The magistrates refused in respectful terms ; and the 
outbreak of civil war in the mother country threw the affairs 
of the colony into the shade. Even emigration stopped, loyal- 


* Mr. Bancroft seems inclined to call this in doubt. 
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ists and Presbyterians awaiting anxiously at home the issue of 
a contest which called all their energies into action. 

At the moment in which this long and bloody civil war be- 
gan, New England contained fifty towns and villages, peopled 
by 21,000 Europeans, forming forty religious congregations or 
parishes. As early as 1643, woolen and cotton factories were 
already in active operation in the colonies, and ships were built 
there of four hundred tons. The provincial government uttered 
their vows openly for the triumph of parliament, in which they 
had devoted friends. But still they observed a scrupulous 
neutrality, which contributed to the confirmation of their inde- 
pendence. Parliament granted them an entire exemption of 
duties upon their importations and exportations ; which Mas- 
sachusetts accepted, not as a favor but as a right (1643). A 
formal act of union was formed in the same year between the 
four governments of New England, Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven, for mutual protection against 
their enemies from without, the Dutch and French, and from 
within, the Indians and sectarians. ‘The people of the four 
districts ratified this important act, which contained already 
the germ of the principles which led to the Union of 1775. A 
Congress, composed of eight members, two for each State, was 
charged with the direction of the common interests of the con- 
federation. Unhappily, the difference of religious discipline 
prevented the admission of the colonies of Rhode Island and 
Maine ; but already, in 1644, the antonomous existence of 
Rhode Island received the sanction of Parliament, thanks to 
the credit of Vane and the sympathy excited by the labors of 
Roger Williams, the apostle of the Indians, with whom the re- 
lations of Massachusetts and Connecticut were becoming, every 
year, more difficult and precarious. 

In Maine an unsuccessful attempt had been made by Gorges 
to plant a colony on an aristocratical basis. On his death, the 
English, whom he had led to the banks of the Pissataqua and 
Merrimack, first organized an independent government, and 
then were united to the State of Massachusetts (1652),—a rev- 
olution upon a small scale, which was ratified by the Lord 
Protector in 1656. This great accession of territory introduced 
into the colony, till then strictly Puritan, of which Boston was 
the head point, the first gleams of religious toleration. Vio- 
lent dissensions followed their appearance. A party which 
foresaw its defeat appealed to Parliament, which seemed dis- 
posed to claim the right of rescinding the decisions and regu- 

“lating the local government of Massachusetts. The annunci- 
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ation of such a danger was sufficient to rally the people almost 
in a body around their magistrates. ‘* We have not admitted 
appeals to your authority,”’ said the council to the parliament, 
‘¢ being assured they cannot stand with the liberty and power 
granted us by our charter, and would be destructive to all gov- 
ernment.” “To which Parliament replied, ‘‘ We encourage no 
appeals from your justice. We leave you with all the freedom 
and latitude that may, in any respect, be duly claimed by 

In 1651, the government of the mother country became once 
more a real monarchy, under the direction of the Lord Protec- 
tor. Cromwell, at war with Holland, could not induce the New 
England colonies to invade the settlement of New Amsterdam, 
recently formed by the United Provinces on the banks of the 
Hudson ; but in 1654, the combined forces of the mother coun- 
try and the colonies in the New World, made the conquest of 
Acadia, of which France was never able, as long as Cromwell 
lived, to regain possession. The epoch of the Protectorate was, 
in the main, a prosperous one for New England. But the 
friends of true liberty grieved to see the magistrates of this 
country multiply their penal laws against irreligion and secta- 
rianism, proscribe the Anabaptists, exclude the Quakers from 
the exercise of civil rights (1655-1658), and subsequently put 
this last act of intolerance under the atrocious sanction of cap- 
ital punishment. Still, the principles of an entire liberty of 
conscience made progress in the hearts of men, in despite of 
legislative violence. America was stained by four capital ex- 
ecutions for religion’s sake. The heroic death of May, Dyer, 
and Robinson (1659), and above all, the defence of Wenlock 
Christison, one of the apostles of the Anabaptists, discredited 
forever, in the public mind, the maxims of persecution, and pre- 
pared even the discredit in the next generation of the organiza- 
tion, so purely Jewish in their external forms, of the new socie- 
ties. In despite of these spots in the government of New Eng- 
land, the purity of manners which prevailed in these small 
States, approached absolute perfection; and humanity has 
never presented more interesting pictures of innocence and 
happiness than those which at the epoch when the Stuarts re- 
sumed, in 1660, the crown of England, were found scattered 
along the American coast, between the Penobscot and the Hud- 
son. 

The third volume of Mr. Bancroft’s work brings the history 
of the colonization of New England from the restoration of the 
Stuarts to the revolution of 1689. This period of twenty-one 
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years comprises the acquisition of two provinces, first colon- 
ized by Holland and Sweden ;* the extension of European 
cultivation along the coast of the Atlantic, towards the north- 
east and the south; the first rudiments of English coloniza- 
tion in the interior region of the Alleghanies; the freely 
diversified development of provincial institutions, in which the 
democratic was growing more and more predominant in the 
north, but with marks of aristocratical tendencies in the 
south ; the establishment of a fourth Christian communion re- 
gularly constituted and openly practised at the side of the 
three churches already recognizedt by the State ; the dispersion, 
retreat, and partial destruction of the aboriginal population ; 
the heroic and persevering labors of missionaries to bring them 
into the paths of civilization ; and finally, the gradual increase 
of the power of the crown, a guardianship sometimes embar- 
rassing, but under which the material resources and energetic 
character of the young nation were equally consolidated. 
These great steps, which no great event revealed to Europe, 
were scarcely perceived by the people themselves, whose des- 
tinies were forming during this laborious youth, though a cen- 
tury more was to elapse before they received their accomplish- 
ment. 

The news of the restoration accomplished in England 
towards the end of May 1660, was brought to the American 
colonies by the fugitives who came to seek an asylum there 
against the vengeance of Charles II. An old minister of Sa- 
lem, an ardent preacher, and a sincere fanatic, was executed 
the 14th October. Hugh Peters died with the courage of a 
martyr. ‘* Return to New England, and await the day of the 
Lord,’’ were his farewell words to his children before he gave 
himself into the hands of the executioners. Three of the 
regicides, Whalley, Goff, and Dixwell, reached the forests of 
Massachusetts, where popular favor aided them in escaping 
the search of the magistrates ; and they grew old there, unpun- 
ished and without remorse. Henry Vane, whom New Eng- 
land justly regarded as her protector, with the great councils 
of the metropolis, suffered for his political faith with the same 
constancy and serenity with which the Puritans had suffered 
for their religious convictions ; his execution took place the 
14th June, 1662. These tidings, which excited a painful emo- 


* New Netherland and New Sweden, which afterwards took the names of New 
York and Delaware. 

+ Protestant Episcopal, Protestant Presbyterian, and Roman Catholia The 
fgurth was that of the Friends, or Quakers, 
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tion in the public mind, reached America at the same time 
with a resolution by which the supreme court of Westminster 
declared that the legislative supremacy of the English Parlia- 
ment extended, without reserve, to all the colonies. How- 
ever, the first Parliament of the restored monarchy declared 
that the colonies were not subject to the raising of money in 
the domains of the crown, unless they were expressly named 
in the bill. The freedom of maritime commerce was restricted 
by an act of 1660, closing the ports of the colonies to every 
vessel sailing under a foreign flag and manned by any but 
British seamen. Other oppressive measures were added in 
1663 ; finally, in 1672, the colonies were prohibited from 
sending ships to Jamaica and the other national settlements of 
the West Indies. Thus the advantage of all the commerce 
between the northern and southern provinces, was reserved to 
the British flag; serious wrongs, and which, as Mr. Bancroft 
justly observes, contained the germ of the future emancipation 
of the American continent, by the reaction of popular interest, 
wounded by measures which, in the end, were productive of 
nothing but harm to British commerce itself. 

Charles II. had heen unhesitatingly recognized by the colo- 
nies of New England. Still Boston, the most powerful of all, 
took no steps for obtaining an official confirmation of its auton- 
omy from the new monarch. ‘ Boston,’ said the Dutch 
governor of New Holland, “ persists firmly in her old maxims 
of freedom, depending upon God alone.”’ But Connecticut, a 
future state, and of more recent origin, solicited a charter. 
The negociation was skillfully conducted in London, by John 
Winthrop, and the charter which had been drawn up before- 
hand upon the spot, passed the great seal in 1662. It con- 
tained the grant of ample franchises ; the unlimited right of 
legislation for the local assemblies, with stipulations for the 
founding of schools and the complete independence of the 
Presbyterian church. For a century and more, Connecticut, 
a republic independent in everything but the name, ripened 
and grew under the shadow of this democratic constitution, 
which was not essentially changed even by the revolution of 
1776. The efficacious simplicity of the municipal organiza- 
tion of Connecticut won the admiration of all America. The 
enterprising spirit for which that region is so remarkable had 
long slept ; its inhabitants congratulated themselves, in 1700, 
upon the haleyon days which they enjoyed in the midst of 
constant peace, choosing their magistrates and ministers with- 
out intrigues, and paying no taxes but the municipal assessments, 
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of which every tax-payer could keep watch for himself over 
the application. 

The charter of Rhode Island, dated July 8, 1663, and which 
was in force till within the last few years, was in nowise in- 
ferior to that of Connecticut in the extent and reality of the 
liberties which it assured to the colonial legislature, the town- 
ships, and the citizens: it contains, moreover, the formal de- 
claration that, within the territories of Rhode Island, no per- 
son should be disquieted or put on trial for any difference of 
religious opinion ; every one being free to follow his own judg- 
ment and conscience. More than a hundred and eighty years 
were to pass before the principles of toleration, so fully recog- 
nized and so clearly expressed in the charter of Rhode Island, 
could obtain their legitimate control over the conscience and 
opinion of the mother country. Lord Clarendon won for him- 
self the immortal honor of countersigning this charter, which 
he had exerted himself unweariedly to obtain from Charles II. 
The only asylum of absolute religious freedom, and probably 
the only one in the world, barely contained at that time 2,500 
inhabitants—zealous and contented guardians of that fran- 
chise, the most essential and the most beneficent of all those 
that follow in the train of true civilization. 

The southern colonies did not fare so well. Enormous 
grants, wrung from the weakness of Charles II., disposed of 
the residue of the vacant lands of Virginia in favor of a few 
greedy courtiers. The colony remained theoretically under the 
unlimited control of the crown ; but legislative independence, 
the natural product of the American soil, established itself 
there, in fact, by the uninterrupted action of the provincial 
assemblies. In ‘Maryland, the rights of the ancient proprie- 
tary, Lord Baltimore, were formally restored. Other territo- 
rial concessions, more ample than that even, and still less solid, 
soon issued from Charles’ chancellery. But before we mention 
them in detail, we must speak of the minute narration which 
Mr. Bancroft devotes (ch. XII. 2d part) to the struggle of the 
general court of Massachusetts with the English court, for its 
liberties, and with the Indians for the security of its territo- 
ries. 

The biblical emphasis of the congratulatory address sent in 
1660 by the council of the colony to the son of Charles I., con- 
cealed but imperfectly the republican pride with which, in this 
same act, the magistrate and people of this new country show ed 
the mselve »s to be equally animated. In the following year, a cat- 
egorical declaration of provincial liberties, under the title of na- 
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tural and chartered rights, was drawn up in Boston and pub- 
lished at the same time with the formal recognition of the new 
king; who, at first, confined himself to a demand of toleration 
for the Anglican church, and some external marks of recogni- 
tion of his authority as lord parameunt. Notwithstanding the 
moderation of these pretensions, the colonies remonstrated, and 
some preparations were made for military resistance. Royal 
commissioners appeared in Boston: the royal power, less ob- 
noxious to local opinion, was confirmed in New Hampshire and 
the District of Maine. But Massachusetts, though alone, de- 
ciared that she would not yield (Dec., 1666). The attention 
which Charles’ council gave to American aflairs was slight, 
and so to speak, intermittent. They put off from year to year 
the issuing of a decree, the preparation of coercive means ; and 
the state which, in London, was qualified as rebellious, went 
on increasing by commerce and agriculture, finding in the in- 
difference of the metropolis an equivalent for protection. In 
1675 the colonists of New England were estimated at 55,000. 
The number of Indians still approached 45,000. The Presby- 
terian missionaries were making satisfactory progress among 
them. John Eliot prepared a grammar of the Massachusetts’ 
language, and made a complete translation of the Scriptures 
into this idiom, one of the branches of the Algonquin. ‘Ten 
hamlets of praying Indians entered the paths of Christian 
civilization. But the great mass of the aborigines, alarmed 
at the rapid development of the white population, prepared to 
check it by war. ‘ King Philip,” for such was the name which 
the colonists gave Metamocet, principal chief of the Wampa- 
noags, became the defender of his religion and his race against 
the strangers whose rapid progress threatened both. This con- 
test, marked by many vicissitudes, and in which the colonists 
were guilty of excessive cruelty, began in the summer of 1675, 
and lasted two years. The whole nation of the Narraghan- 
setts, of whom the Wampanoags were a branch, perished in 
the conflict: the Abenakis, who had been supplied with fire- 
arms by the French of Acadia, continued hostile till 1678. 
The metropolis had done nothing to defend its colonies; but 
just as they were upon the point of laying down their arms, a 
new commissioner of the crown arrived in Boston, with defin- 
itive summons. American agents, provided with minute in- 
structions, set out immediately for London, when they found 
the court resolved to reduce their country to the most palpable 
dependence. After protracted negociations, during which the 
calm and courageous spirit which had become a habit with 
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the colonists, never failed them for a moment; the represent- 
atives of Massachusetts were cited before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and on the 18th June, 1684, their charter declared 
null and void for the crime of disobedience. Meanwhile the 
crown, with its usual improvidence, had sold the whole Dis- 
trict of Maine, as far as the Kennebeck, to the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, for less than thirteen hundred pounds sterling ; and 
measures better concerted had organized in New Hampshire 
(1679) a royal government, that is, a government under the 
direction of an officer and a council receiving their powers 
from the metropolis. Still, the crown agents saw promptly the 
impossibility of raising money, even for local expenses, with- 
out the free consent of the citizens (1684 and following year). 

The blow which was to fall upon Massachusetts remained 
for awhile suspended over this indignant but disarmed coun- 
try. When finally, in 1686, the provincial assembly had been 
dissolved, and the press, till then, perfectly free, subjected to a 
commission of censorship, the new governor, Sir Edmund An- 
dros, came without troops and without ships. His administra- 
tion was none the less oppressive ; the schools fell to decay ; 
arbitrary taxes were levied ; the habeas corpus was violated 
on several occasions. The maxims of a blind and degrading 
despotism were constantly set forth by the agents of James IL., 
and America made a full apprenticeship of the misery, greater 
even morally than materially, to which the definitive triumph 
of this prince would have condemned the inhabitants of his 
kingdom. Andros, without provocation, declared, in 1687, the 
charter of Rhode Island null and void ; then passed to Connec- 
ticut, and abolished its constitution ; and causing the record of 
the resolutions of the assembly, the annals of American liberty, 
to be brought to him, wrote with his own hand and an insolent 
laiconism upon the new page, Finis. 

But the spirit which pervaded the colonies of New England 
did not suffer them to remain long submissive to an oppression 
to which they had yielded for a moment rather from surprise 
than by force. Their ministers put themselves at the head of 
the resistance, as yet unarmed, which they first opposed to the 
arbitrary measures of the governor. Deputies were chosen to 
carry their remonstrances to the foot of the throne, and the re- 
jection of them would, according to all appearances, have been 
followed by open rebellion ; when suddenly the enexpected and 
decisive news reached them (April 4, 1689) that a revolution 
had broken out in England. On the 18th of the same month, 
the people of Boston gave the signal of a bloodless insurrection. 
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The governor and the commissioners were imprisoned ; and the 
spontaneous restoration of provincial liberty was consummated 
in February, 1690, in every part of New England. The last 
survivor of the pilgrims, Simon Bradstreet, eighty-seven years 
of age, was chosen first magistrate of Massachusetts. ‘* We 
commit our enterprize,” said the declaration, “to him who 
hears the ery of the oppressed, and advise all our neighbors, 
for whom we have thus ventured ourselves, to joyn with us in 
prayers and all just actions for the defence of the land.” 
Their acts corresponded to the faultless beauty of their lan- 


While New England was thus developing her institutions 
and refining them, so to speak, in the fire of a transient per- 
secution, other States, planned on an aristocratical form, were 
planted in germ in the south. In 1663, Charles II. appointed 
proprietaries and immediate sovereigns of the two Carolinas, 
under the lordship paramount of the crown the Duke of Albe- 
marle, the Earls of Clarendon and Shaftesbury, Lord Craven, 
Lord John Berkeley, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir George 
Carteret. The new province was to extend from the 36th de- 
gree of north latitude to the frontiers of Florida. Spain had 
claims to the sea coast, but took no steps to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the English. ‘The noblemen to whom 
Charles had made this magnificent gift had great difficulty in 
getting control over the adventurers from Virginia and New 
England, who had established themselves around Cape Fear and 
Albermarle Sound ; and it was found necessary to enter into a 
compromise with them, securing to them the liberty of prac- 
tising the Presbyterian religion and choosing their own magis- 
trates. While colonization, left to its own caprice and its own 
resources, was making rapid progress of itself, Shaftesbury and 
Locke, one of the greatest wits and one of the most solid ge- 
niuses of the age, drew up in England a constitution for Caro- 
lina (1669-70). A fifth of the lands was reserved for the pro- 
prietors ; another fifth to the nobility, divided into two classes, 
landgraves or counts, caciques or barons ; while the three other 
fifths were to be parcelled out into inferior alienable fiefs, the 
holders of which were to exercise a patrimonial jurisdiction 
each over his own vassals. ‘The cultivators of the soil were to 
be attached to the glebe ; a singular dream for Englishmen on 
the eve of 1688! Locke authorized the introduction of sla- 
very into Carolina: a parliament formed of members of the 
three aristocratic orders and representatives of the fourth was 
to be invested with the legislative authority. Criminal causes 
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were to be decided by a jury, rendering its verdict by a sim- 
ple majority of voices, This strange and inapplicable project 
received eulogiums in Great Britain which we can scarcely 
comprehend. But no sooner was it attempted to carry into 
execution the charter for “‘ which great empires were to envy 
Carolina,”’ than they found that no feudal institution would 
ever be accepted by the free planters and Puritan adventurers 
who formed almost exclusively the population of New England. 
A constitution purely democratic was voted on the spot, in the 
borough of Albermarle, which remained in force for upwards 
of fifty years. ‘Two apostles of the new sect of Quakers, in- 
trepid and unarmed, made numerous proselytes in Carolina, 
who found in the dogmas of this levelling Christianity new 
grounds for their love of political liberty. Thus, when the 
proprietaries wished to levy a tax on the cultivated lands, the 
colonists, although it was a very moderate one, took up arms and 
drove away the agents of Shaftesbury, the Palatine Albermarle, 
and the Commissioner Miller (1678). The insurgents were 
brought before an English jury and acquitted (1680); and the 
crown limited henceforth its pretensions to enforcing the Nav- 
igation Act, the supposed palladium of England’s commercial 
prosperity on the coast of Carolina, the proprietaries suffering 
their real or pretended rights to fall into neglect. Charles- 
ton, founded in 1680, became the capital of a colony by itself, 
with laws equally democratic with those of the settlements of 
North Carolina. Unfortunately, the introduction of slavery 
made such progress in this warm and fertile region, that 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, the population 
numbered twice as many negroes as whites. Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen flocked to this spot, where, by the 
indifference of the government, liberty of conscience was tak- 
ing root firmly. After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
French Protestants, driven from their homes, repaired thither 
by thousands (1685, and following years). ‘The only article of 
the constitution prepared by Locke and Shaftesbury which it 
would have been thought practicable, or at least expedient, to 
enforce, was that which conferred upon the proprietaries the 
right of nominating the chief magistrate or governor. For the 
last time, they attempted in 1686 to make use of this privilege, 
and sent James Colleton to Charleston with powers which the 
local parliament explicitly refused to obey ; and the revolution 
of 1688 found Carolina in open opposition to the orders which 
she received from over-sea. In 1690, Colleton was banished, 
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and the two colonies completed the work of their interiur 
organization in entire independence of British feudality. 

Between the years 1652 and 1660, Virginia, as we have 
seen, had lived in full enjoyment of self-legislation. The only 
change which time produced in the institutions of this purely 
agricultural province, was in the multiplication of religious 
sects. The Virginia aristocracy—a feeble reflection of that 
which, in the metropolis, survived the tempest of revolution— 
grew sal by the labor of their slaves ; whose number increased 
rapidly. The laws relative to these wretched tillers of the soil 
bear the impress of a rigor as opposite to the principles of 
Christianity as to the fundamental rales of Saxon jurispru- 
dence. Far from encouraging emancipation, these laws created, 
for the small number of blacks who obtained it, an intermediary 
situation almost as degrading as servitude. We must add that 
they were promulgated between 1662 and 1727, and emanated 
from the provincial legislature: the crown only became an ac- 
complice by tolerating them 

The restoration of the royal government was hailed in Vir- 
ginia with a species of enthusiasm ; but in 1661 the legislative 
assembly protested against the navigation act, demanding lib- 
erty of commerce with all flags. The metropolis refused ob- 
stinately ; and yet essential concessions had been made in mat- 
ters of religion, resulting in an absolute intolerance, which 
banished almost every dissenter from the soil of Virginia. The 
question of taxation raised a still more animated debate, and 
to cut short these difficulties, which disturbed his indolence, 
Charles II. proposed, in 1673, to abandon the property of the 
whole province to the Earl of Arlington. The assembly pro- 
tested : a tedious negociation followed in London, and mean- 
while a war with the Indians broke out in 1675. On this oc- 
casion, the name of Washington appears for the first time, 
borne by a Virginia captain who defeated the Susquehannocks, 
and unhappily committed in the expedition unwarrantable 
cruelties. Security was just beginning to revive on the frontier, 
when an insurrection of the popular party broke out, under the 
guidance of Nathaniel Bacon. Governor Berkeley succeeded 
in raising some troops, and making head against the storm. 
The rebels aspired to nothing short of absolute emancipation 
from Engand. ‘They had mistaken by a century the course of 
the decrees of Providence. Bacon was carried off by a sudden 
illness, and a small body of English troops occupied James- 
town (1677). Never, till now, had England sent soldiers to 
her continental colonies in America ; and even these were dis- 
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missed in 1680. It had cost but little blood to suppress the 
insurrection. Twenty-two capital executions followed, and 
Virginia ceased to resist the general policy of the government ; 
but the grant to the Earl of Arlington was modified, and Vir- 
ginia remained a royal province. 

In Maryland, the long supremacy of Lord Baltimore favored 
the increase of industry, giving time for the principles of toler- 
ation, on which the whole fabric of the State rested, to take 
root. ‘The tide of immigration increased in 1666: the Protest- 
ants of France, the Hussites of Bohemia, and the Anabaptists 
of Germany, flocked to the hospitable soil. The father of this 
happy country, Cecilius Calvert, lived till 1675. His son, the 
new Lord Baltimore, thought it necessary, in 1681, to restrict 
the right of suffrage, by establishing an electoral census ; six 
years later, he was stripped of his own rights, not by popular 
discontent, which he had never provoked seriously, but by an 
arbitrary act of James II., who wished to reduce all the colonies 
to a direct dependence on the crown. 

The administration of Lord Culpepper, and that of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who succeeded Berkeley in the office of 
governor, are described as rapacious and oppressive ; still Eng- 
lish malcontents arrived constantly in great numbers ; and in 
1685, ’6, the barbarity of Jeffries sent a crowd of new inhabi- 
tants to this land of refuge. The indomitable spirit of liberty 
which was ripening in the American heart, soon manifested 
itself by energetic, though, as yet, lawful demonstrations ; 
and the revolution of 1688 found in Virginia a legislative 
assembly well prepared to second it. 

The consolidation of the English settlements on the coast of 
North America was completed by the final acquisition of the 
New Netherlands. 

The Dutch captain, Hudson, had, on the 3d of September, 
1609, discovered the noble river which bears his name. And 
a Dutch West India Company, formed in 1618, had founded on 
the island of Manhattan a little town which was named New 
Amsterdam (1623). Other adventurers from the United 
Provinces settled in 1630 on the Delaware. But Sweden con- 
ceived a vaster and more generous plan of celonization for the 
shores of this beautiful stream. Gustavus Adolphus resolved 
to open in the new world an asylum for the oppressed Protest- 
ants of all Europe, which, fertilized by the labor of freemen, 
was to become the ‘ jewel of his crown.’ In the midst of 
these noble aspirations, the hero of the Protestant church fell 
im battle (1632). Oxenstiern, inheritinghis great views, began 
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in 1638 the foundation of New Sweden, and fort Christina, 
within the modern limits of Delaware, received a few hundred 
Scandinavian and Finnish emigrants. A second settlement 
was made in 1643 in Pennsylvania. The Dutch and the Eng- 
lish, masters of the neighboring countries, looked jealously 
upon these beginnings of a Swedish colony, which the natives, 
on the contrary, received hospitably. It was not soon the 
Hudson, where, in 1643, the Dutch and their allies, the Mo- 
hawks, declared a war of extermination against the feeble tribe 
of the Manhattans. Meanwhile, New Amsterdam flourished 
by its commerce. ‘Two centuries ago these prophetic words 
were addressed by the merchants of Amsterdam to the mer- 
chants of Manhattan: ‘ When your commerce becomes estab- 
lished, and your ships ride on every part of the ocean, throngs 
that look towards you with eager eyes will be allured to em- 
bark for yourisland.’’? In 1651, the malevolence of the Dutch 
towards New Sweden, brought about collisions which resolved 
themselves, three years afterwards, into a formal aggression ; 
and the Swedish colony being left by Christina’s government 
to its own resources, Stuyvesant took possession of it in Sep- 
tember, 1655. The inhabitants accepted the authority of the 
Dutch laws, and soon were absorbed in the British population 
which inundated the banks of the Hudson and the Delaware. 
The number of the Swedes who submitted in 1655, scarcely 
exceeded seven hundred ; but the population of the neighbor- 
ing Dutch settlements was rapidly increasing by the immigra- 
tions of sectarians of every denomination, who fled from 
France, Belgium, Scotland, and Germany, to enjoy the perfect 
toleration of the New Netherlands. Unfortunately, slaves be- 
gan to be introduced as early as 1626, and their number in- 
creased rapidly till 1664; but the humanity of the colonists 
made servitude supportable and emancipation frequent. The 
internal government of the colony oscillated incessantly be- 
tween the patriarchal aristocracy of the governors and the 
democratic habits of the people. Thus the modern states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, be- 
longed, in name at least, to the Dutch West India Company, 
when Charles IIL., three years after his restoration, declared 
war against the States-General of the United Provinces. An 
English squadron touched, July 22, 1664, at the port of Bos- 
ton, took on board a body of recruits furnished by the militia 
of Massachusetts, took possession of Long Island, and on the 
8th of September received the capitulation of New Amsterdam. 
Sixteen days afterwards, Fort Orange, the original name of 
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Albany, the key of the navigation of the Hudson, hoisted the 
British flag. The Duke of York was declared proprietary and 
protector of these vast regions, gave the name of New York to 
the capital, and divided New Jersey between several grantees. 
The constitution of the new province was decidedly democratic, 
(1655) and consecrated the fullest religious toleration. In the 
larger province of New York, the inhabitants, from the very first 
day, resisted courageously the attempt to levy illegaltaxes, or, 
in other words, taxes which had not been voted by themselves. 

The war between England and Holland was renewed in 
1672; in the following year a Dutch squadron re-conquered 
Manhattan. The English settlements of the neighborhood im- 
mediately concluded a convention of neutrality, the conditions 
of which were rigorously observed. Thus America scarcely 
felt this contest, in which Batavian perseverance covered itself 
with glory, and fixed the final limits to the encroachment of 
Louis XIV. But at the peace of 1674, the United Provinces, 
definitively, gave up their possessions on the continent of North 
America, and transferred the sovereignty over them to Eng- 
land. 

In the same year the colonization of the beautiful region of 
Pennsylvania had begun, by the efforts of a communion which, 
though persecuted, was stronger by its unarmed resignation 
than many a sect of fanatics in their military violence—we 
mean the Friends, who still preserve the name which popular 
prejudice gave them of Quakers. 

George Fox, the apostle of this new communion, was one of 
those poor artizans whom God, as Penn said, is wont to choose 
for his ambassadors to mankind. He preached a complete 
emancipation of religious thought in the application of the 
maxims of the Gospel, an humble acquiescence in the express 
dogmas of Scripture, the abolition of every form of public force, 
and of every magistrature which could give rise to permanent 
inequality among men. Such maxims could not but draw 
down upon their disciples the rigor of a society whose base they 
shook, and whose whole organization they called in question. 
Between the year 1644 and 1674, the governments which suc- 
ceeded each other in England persecuted the Quakers bitterly. 
But the patience of these enthusiasts, whose household God 
was their internal light, wearied the perseverance of their ene- 
mies. ‘* What can we do with men,” said Cromwell, ** whom 
neither gifts, nor honors, nor offices can win, and who are not 
afraid of death?’ Still the Quakers sighed for a land of 
refuge, and it was only beyond the seas that the spirit of their 
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age allowed them to seek it. George Fox visited all the colo- 
nies of North America ; he recommended the banks of the 
Delaware, and William Penn, a man of birth, once a courtier, 
but now the firmest support and wisest counsellor of the 
Friends, bought for them of Lord Berkeley, half of the vast 
territory which that nobleman had received from the foolish 
prodigality of Charles II. A thousand pounds sterling was the 
price of Pennsylvania, where Penn hoped to lay the founda- 
tions of a settlement in which future generations should live in 
perfect liberty both as men and as Christians: where no obli- 
gation should be imposed upon them but by their own free con- 
sent, and where the power should be with the people. The 
charter of Pennsylvania, drawn upon these principles, was 
promulgated on the 3d of March, 1677. It guarantees abso- 
lute liberty of conscience, universal suffrage, the eligibility of 
every citizen to every public function, a short term for judicial 
and administrative offices, the prohibition of slavery, and the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. The lands set apart for 
the new colony was equitably purchased from the Indians in the 
conference of Burlington (1678), and on the 12th of March, 
1683, Penn laid on the west bank of the Delaware, the first 
stone of the fraternal city. The proprietary had obtained from 
the British crown the right of proprietary in the new state 
which he had undertaken to found. ‘The supremacy of the 
King and Parliament were expressly reserved, but with an ex- 
press acknowledgment that no taxes should be levied but such 
as had been voted by the Provincial Assembly. Penn’s pro- 
clamation to those whom the English law made his subjects, 
but whom he refused to look upon in any other light than that 
of brothers, breathes an artless beauty, the model of which can 
only be found in the historical books of the Old Testament. At 
the voice of this man, so truly great and patriarchally simple, 
emigrants flocked from all parts of the British empire, from 
Germany and the low countries ; black laborers were also in- 
troduced, but in 1688 a legal decision sanctioned for Penn- 
sylvania, the principle which, thank God, is now spreading 
triumphantly throughout the civilized world, that it is not 
lawful for Christians to hold slaves. George Fox had inspired 
this glorious resolution: his life was prolonged to 1691; and 
from his bed of suffering, where he seemed absorbed by the 
contemplation of the eternity towards which he was hastening, 
his last words were, ‘* My friends, think of our brethren in 
America !” 

Founded on principles so generous, and so consonant with 
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eternal truth, the institutions of the young States of America 
had nothing to fear from the transient and ill-combined at- 
tempts of the absolute power whose fatal genius presided over 
the counsels of the lost Stuarts. We have already briefly no- 
ticed the principal circumstances of the contest which Andros, 
at first, chief agent of the Duke of York in the provinces, which 
had been granted to that prince, and in the sequel, governor for 
the British crown of the provinces of New England, carried on 
against Massachusetts and Connecticut : we have shown that 
these two provinces were firmly resolved, if not todeclare them- 
selves independent, at least to oppose, with arms in hand, this in- 
vasion of their liberties, when the tidings of the revolution in Eng- 
Jand suddenly came to change their feelings towards the mother 
country. New York and New Jersey displayed less energy in 
the contest, but their feelings were absolutely the same ; and 
the charter of rights proclaimed at New York by a legislative 
assembly in 1683, consecrated the principles of absolute tolera- 
tion in religion, and a universal franchise in matters of govern- 
ment. ‘The crown claimed rights, but illy fulfilled its obliga- 
tions towards those whom it called its subjects; and the fron- 
tiers of the two central provinces were unly protected against 
the attacks of the French in Canada by the close alliance which 
united the English possessions with the five confederated na- 
tions of the southern Wyandots. ‘The combined forces of these 
heroic tribes did not exceed 2,200 warriors; but they were 
sufficient to hold in check the enterprising troops of Quebec 
and Montreal. In 1684, the Senecas and Mohawks went so 
far as to march under the standard of the Duke of York, which, 
in England, was interpreted into an act of submission, though 
nothing was farther from their intention. The northern fron- 
tier of the British empire in America till the treaty of 1763, 
was drawn and defended by the hatchet and the carabine of 
these intrepid aborigines, who knew, also, how to maintain 
their own independence against the pretensions of the British 
governors. 

Such, in 1688, was the external and internal condition of 
the twelve oldest States of the American Union. They num- 
bered from 200 to 220,000 inhabitants of European origin, in 
front of whom were nearly 180,000 Indians between the Mis- 
sissippi, the French frontier, and the Spanish posts of Florida. 
At the end of seventy years the Anglo-Saxon population sur- 
passed, in numerical strength, that of the ancient lords of the 
soil. No intermixture was begun; there was to be no fusion 
of the three races; the blacks were reserved for slavery, the 
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Indians for exile. The new people into whose hands the vast 
regions of Eastern America had passed, consisted almost wholly 
of energetic and laborious plebeians, pure in their manners, sin- 
cere in their religion, and animated by the indomitable spirit 
of liberty which had led them beyond the sea. Monarchy ex- 
isted among them only asa shadow, and in the governments of 
the proprietaries as the shadow of a shade; aristocratical in- 
stitutions had neither extent nor solidity; the clergy had 
neither the disposal of territorial wealth, nor of any real coer- 
cive power. In a word, the political organization of those 
young and healthy societies was founded on democracy, whose 
principles universally felt, and generally proclaimed, found 
everywhere an easy and regular application; their moral, on 
Christianity, or to speak more exactly, on the Bible. ‘Tolera- 
tion had not triumphed everywhere, but it had found an asylum 
in several provinces, and its spirit was making rapid progress 
in others. America was thus preparing to become in an intel- 
lectual, what it already was in a material sense, a new world : 
‘* We are like the Parthians,’’ said Norton in Boston: ‘‘ Our ar- 
rows wound the more for our flight.” ‘* Jotham upon mount 
Garizim is bold to utter his apologies.” 


SCIENCE—EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
RESEARCHES. 


A meetine of the Royal Geographical Society was held dur- 
ing the month of November, at which the subject of Arctic 
explorations and discoveries was largely discussed. Sir Roder- 
ick Murchison presided, and in an opening speech made allu- 
sion to the renewed hopes entertained by the Society of obtain- 
ing speedy intelligence of the missing Arctic Expedition under 
Sir John Franklin. Sir Roderick holds boldly and positively 
to the helief, that the resolute character of Franklin must have 
induced him to sail northward through Wellington Channel, 
and that the energetic officer (Sir Edward Belcher) who was 
last sent in search of him would as certainly follow in that 
track. Wellington Channel has this year remained open, and 
hence these favorable auguries. In referring to the various 
expeditions which have been dispatched in search of Franklin, 
Sir Roderick paid a very high and deserved compliment to the 
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efforts of Mr. Henry Grinnell, in fitting out the American en- 
terprise for the same object. Among the gentlemen present at 
this meeting of the Geographical Society, foreign files mention 
the names of Capt. Kennedy, the commander of the ‘ Prince 
Albert,” the vessel dispatched by Lady Franklin in quest of 
her husband; and Capt. Penny, who has but recently returned 
from his Arctic search. On its own part, in addition to these 
several enterprises, the Geographical Society has sent out the 
little serew-steamer ‘‘ Isabel,” which was prevented from pro- 
ceeding to Behrings Straits, though Capt. Inglefield has pushed 
on for Smith’s Sound, at the north end of Baflin’s Bay, to en- 
deavor to determine whether there may not exist a passage to 
the Polar Ocean in that region. As to future enterprises, and 
the prospect of their results, we can say nothing better than in 
the words of Sir Roderick :— 


“Tf it should please our rulers to employ the two little Arctic vessels, the Lady 
Franklin and the Sophia, now lying useless at home, and, aiding them with 
steam power, sliould coniide them to a sailor like Penny, who can appeal toa 
life of long and approved services in the northern seas, then indeed we may 
reasonably hope for an issue which, if not successful in rescuing the missing 
expedition, will prove of great national value, and place us perchance on a level 
with our kinsmen of the United States, who, to their great credit, have won for 
themselves in the last few years a very lucrative trade amid the ices of the 
north, by penetrating into, and even through, Behring’s Straits. In short, we 
learn from the report of their Government that, in two recent years alluded to, 
more American seamen were engaged in that small district of ocean than are 
employed in their whole navy at any one time, and that the large amount of 
$8,000,000 had been fished up by these hardy mariners out of waters to which 
but very few British merchant vessels had ever ventured. Let it therefore be 
ascertained if this Polar basin can be reached rapidly by us through the 
Spitzbergen Sea—a projeet which is, I know, warmly approved by some of our 
members, including naval officers who have long been connected with Arctic 
discovery.” 

Cant. Kennedy, who, as commander of the vessel sent out 
by Lady Franklin, made very strenuous exertions to penetrate 
the icy barriers which obstructed his path, and succeeded in 
accomplishing a very perilous journey ; he was equipped for 
a service of two years, and sailed from Aberdeen on the 22d of 
May, 1851. Entering Baffin’s Bay, Capt. Kennedy soon 
reached Leopold Island, (lat. 74° N., long. 89° 40’ W.,) on 
the northeast extremity of North Somerset. Efforts were 
made to reach Leopold Harbor, but a landing could only be 
effected by means of a launch, which was separated from the 
ship by immense masses of floating ice, and the captain and 
crew were cut off from their vessel for a space of more than six 
weeks. Their apprehensions were awakened, but the ship was 
eventually regained. An expedition was subsequently made 
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to Fury Beach, where no signs of any visit were discerned, 
subsequent in date to that of Lieut. Robinson of the ‘ Enter- 
prise.” The stores were all in a state of the most perfect pre- 
servation, precisely in the condition in which they had been 
left by Sir John Ross in 1833. Having attained to 100° West 
longitude, Capt. Kennedy became satisfied that he was upon 
an extensive table land, which he named Arrowsmith Plains, 
from the eminent geographer to whom Arctic travelers are so 
much indebted. Whaler Point was the extreme distance 
reached by the expedition. Eleven hundred miles were trav- 
eled in the space of ninety-six days, by a party from the ship, 
headed by its commander. Of course, no traces were discerned 
of Sir John Franklin, or his party, yet the results of this ex- 
ploration are not without their use, as indicating where Sir 
John has not traveled; and show pretty clearly, according 
to the data laid down by Capt. Kennedy, that the great navi- 
gator could not have gone by way of Cape Walker, but had 
taken the northern route, and proceeded to an advanced West 
longitude, and is now to be sought for from the westward. 
The chief acquisition, in a geographical point of view, of the 
expedition under Capt. Kennedy, has been the discovery of a 
passage from Regent Inlet into the Victoria Channel of Rae, 
thus supplying an important link to prove the existence of a 
northwest passage along the coast of North America, actually 
effected by the united labors of British navigators. 

Navigators will be glad to learn that the first issue of the 
American Nautical Almanac is about to be made. ‘The Al- 
manac has been in course of preparation for several years past, 
under the able and careful superintendence of Lieut. CuarLes 
H. Davis, U. 8. N., whose exertions in its behalf have served 
to establish the work upon a just basis. It will comprise, in 
the first publication, the necessary calculations for the year 
1855, with corrected lunar tables newly arranged expressly for 
this work. 

The English journals are discussing the merits of the new 
Boomerang Propeller, an Australian invention. A trial was 
lately made with one of the contrivances attached to a steamer, 
and a sensible augmentation of speed was produced. The 
piston made 42 strokes per minute, on one occasion, and on 
another, 55 strokes, subsequently attaining to 62 strokes. 
The Propeller is claimed to be remarkably free from lateral 
resistance. ‘The pressure on the boiler does not exceed ten 
pounds to the inch. Another style of propeller has been invented 
in England by Prof. Crestadoro, the invention being secured 
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under the new patent law. ‘This inventor considers the use of 
paddles or blades, of whatever description they may be, as 
altogether fallacious, and that the best and cheapest method of 
improving the propeller is to use simply the plain circumference 
of cylindrical drums. It is a natural supposition that a plain 
round surface should have no tractic adhesion with the water; 
but on close examination it will be found that not only such is 
not the case, but, what is even more surprising, the tractic ad- 
hesion of a plain cylindrical drum is far greater than that of a 
paddle-wheel of equal size. Taking, for instance, the steam- 
vessel Atlantic, whose paddle-wheels are of 35 feet diameter, 
and length of paddles 12 feet 6 inches, supposing a moderate 
immersion of 5-feet paddles—one pair of drums of equal size 
at equal iinmersion would displace a pair of cubic segments 
of about 135,631 lbs. of water; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, a pressure of not less than 60 tons would act upon the 
drums as a tractic adhesion, which is by far superior to that 
aflorded by the best method of paddle-wheels in the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. Itis claimed, then, that the cylindrical 
propeller has the substantial advantage that it can be applied 
as well when totally immersed, if it be fitted into a semi-cylin- 
drical case, with only such a clearance as is just sufficient to 
let the drum have a proper action. 

America, not to be behind-hand in new contrivances, has 
furnished the navigator with still another improvement. Capt. 
Berry, of Grosse Isle, near Detroit, Michigan, has invented a 
new steamboat paddle-wheel, which is thus deseribed: ‘ The 
wheel is formed in all its parts exactly like the paddle-wheels 
of a steamboat, with the exception of the paddles or buckets. 
In the common paddle-wheel, the paddle or bucket is a solid 
oblong board, fastened firmly across the two parallel arms. In 
this new wheel a paddle or bucket is affixed to each arm by a 
strong hinge in the inside corner of the arm. ‘The paddle it- 
self is an oblong piece of wood, shaped like a wedge and hung 
in the arm, so that the heavy end is between the arms, and the 
light end is outside. The paddle, by the simple operation of 
the principle of gravitation, remains with its edge directly in 
the line of the revolution of the wheel till the arms passes the 
perpendicular, when the paddle falls into its place ready to 
meet the pressure of the water again.” 

‘The question of an open sea to the east of Spitzbergen, in 
the direction of Nova Zembla, is attracting attention. The 
masters of whaling vessels, particularly in England, are look- 
iag anxiously in that direction to pursue their calling. Mr. 
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Petermann, of London, proposes an expedition thither, as a 
means of satisfying queries which tend toward an interesting 
and important decision. Arctic navigators have sometimes 
thought of discoveries being made in that region, but the 
problem involved is still unsolved. 


INSECT LIFE. 


Much interest has been excited by the remarkable develop- 
ments of insect life, exhibited in the recent galvanic experi- 
ments of Mr. Crosse. American writers have begun to examine 
the subject pretty closely. The obvious reason of the pheno- 
mena of the appearance of the insects, in Mr. Crosse’s galvanic 
apparatus, it is quite probable will be found in the existence 
of ova deposited by insects floating in the atmosphere, and 
hatched out by the action of the electrical current,—an occur- 
rence by no means impossible. The circumstance is a curious 
one, and opens a large and important field of inquiry. 


ASTRONOMY, 


Astronomers are debating the question of the discovery of a 
third ring to Saturn. Since the erection of the giant Craig 
Telescope,—which was fully described in a former number of 
this work—the English savans have puzzled themselves to de- 
termine the priority of the discovery of the triple quality of the 
planet’s rings. It appears, however, that the honor of the dis- 
covery is due to Mr. Bond, director of the Observatory at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by whom the third ring was observed on the 
night of the 15th November, 1850. At the close of the same 
month, it was observed by Rev. Mr. Dawes, of Maidstone, Eng- 
land, and, shortly afterward, by Mr. Lassell, near Liverpool. 
The ring is generally known in Europe as ‘* Bond’s Ring.” 

M. Charconnace, a pupil at the Observatory in Marseilles, kas 
recently discovered a new planet in the constellation of Pisces. 
Its right ascension was 2deg. 36 min., and its declination 1 deg. 
42 min. It appeared likea star of the ninth magnitude. The 
director of the Observatory has proposed to call it Massilia, and 
to designate it by the symbol (20), characteristic of the rank 
of its discovery. ‘The same asteroid was subsequently discov- 
ered at the Observatory at Washington, D. C., by Mr. J. Fer- 
guson. It is the fifth which ranks its date of discovery in the 
year 1852. 

An Astronomical Society has been formed at Zanesville, Ohio, 
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which numbers a fair roll of members, and is already possessed 
of the necessary instruments for observation. 

According to observations made by M. Rodolphe Wolfe, di- 
rector of the Observatory of Berne, it appears that the number 
of spots on the sun have their maximum and mi:imum at the 
same time as the variations of the needle. It follows, from 
this, that the cause of these two changes on the sun and on the 
earth must be the same, and, consequently, from this discovery, 
it will be possible todetermine several important problems, whose 
solution has hitherto never been atternpted. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The Architectural and Archeological Society of Liverpool 
has just issued its first volume of Transactions, containing the 
record of the labors of two years. ‘The Society is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The Royal Panopticon of Science and Art, in London, is 
soon to be public property. ‘The edifice of the Society in 
Leicester Square rapidly approaches completion, and arrange- 
ments are to be entered into with inventors and manufacturers 
for the exhibition of such articles of general interest and nov- 
elty in science and the fine arts as are likely to be of public 
utility. 

The Jews of London have under good headway a Literary 
and Scientific Institution, the sessions of which are largely 
attended. 

Public encouragement of the formation of Local Museums of 
Art, is a subject that is talked of in England. The institution 
at Macclesfield having issued a catalogue of the casts of ancient 
statues and ornaments used as examples for its students, the 
Board of Trade took occasion to express their satisfaction at the 
growing sympathy of all classes fur works of art, and indicated 
a wish to encourage Jocal institutions of this character, so far 
as Parliament may place the means in their power. 

Some time since, the directors of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany sent Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Digby Wyatt witha roving 
commission to the Continent, for the purpose of acquiring casts 
of what is great and rare in art. Information from these gen- 
tlemen had been received to the 9th September ; when they 
had reached Rome, after visiting Paris and Naples. ‘They had 
obtained permission to take casts of several of the finest works 
in those capitals ; including the great Nimroud of Egypt, colos- 
sal statues by Jean Goujon, casts of the Ghiberti Gates, 
figures by Michael Angelo, from the Medici Chapel at Florence, 
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cinquecento monuments by Donatello, and studies from 
Pompeii. 


RECENT INVENTIONS. 


Among the wonderful discoveries most recently made public, 
the Pantograph claims a passing notice. It is a contrivance 
for cutting and carving, applicable to many uses, and is pat- 
ented in England by Mr. Searby. It is claimed for it that the 
hardest materials are shaped with readiness into any required 
form. ‘The principle of its construction is simple, and its action 
uniform. 

By a late French invention, portraits are taken on Collodion 
by an instantaneous process. ‘The object being placed at some 
distance before the lens, a trigger attached to the instrument 
is pulled, when a kind of cap, turning upon its own axis, 
causes the light and the image of the object to pass through an 
aperture twice the diameter of the lens. The process is very 
rapid, owing to the extreme sensitiveness of the material. 

In the matter of Daguerreotyping there are continual improve- 
ments. The discovery of the Stereoscope, by Prof. Wheatstone, 
has just been brought into public use, having remained unno- 
ticed for a dozen years. By taking the picture at two angles 
of vision, and subsequently arranging the view through two 
lenses, placed side by side, the figure is made to stand out in 
full relief, as a statue. ‘The improvement, however, may yet 
be perfected still further. 

Mr. Whipple of Boston, an ingenious improver of Daguerreo- 
typic processes—whose views of the heavenly bodies have re- 
ceived the just commendations of American savans—has very re- 
cently brought out a novel style of sun-painting, which he terms 
the Crystalotype. The material employed in this improvement 
is common glass, made of a different thickness. Being coated 
with the necessary preparation, the ingredients not divulged, 
the plate of glass is passed through an ordinary copperplate 
press, by which it is made to leave an impression similar to 
that produced by the common engraved copper or steel plate. 
The economy in time, labor and expense, to be obtained by this 
contrivance, is obvious, even in the present imperfect state of 
the invention. There are still many defects to be remedied, 
but the first examples are remarkable specimens. 

Mr. Wm. P. Chadwick has recently invented a new plan for 
extracting the oil of the whale from the blubber of the animal. 
As the interests of the mercantile community and the profits 
of the shipping-masters are intimately concerned in the meth- 
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ods of obtaining the cargoes of our whaling-vessels with the 
utmost possible cheapness and rapidity, any improvement which 
may be suggested is pretty certain to receive a favorable hear- 
ing. An iron box is made, provided with a hinged cover, and 
perforated with numerous holes, in the fashion of a grater. 
Through the middle of the box passes a long and powerful 
screw, attached to a platen moving around the interior. When 
put in revolution, the screw causes this platen to move, or be 
drawn toward the end of the box, and scraps of the blubber 
placed in the interval are instantly compressed with great 
force. ‘The machine occupies a space of only three feet, little 
more than that of the ordinary ‘tub and strainer’? of whale 
ships. ‘The saving to be eflected by its use in the extraction 
of the oil is caleulated at four per cent. The operation of ex- 
tracting the oil occupies scarcely more than five minutes. The 
improvement bids fair to be useful, especially as economy in 
this fluid sort of cargo becomes yearly more requisite, as the 
fishes which furnish it become annually more rare. 


OBSERVATIONS, 

The Society of Pharmacy of the Sardinian States has offered 
a prize of 500 franes for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Means of 
stopping the blight in the Vine.’’ The essay is to be in Italian 
or French, and the statements are to be the result of practical 
observation or experiment. ‘They are to be sent to the Secre- 
tary at Turin before the end of January, 1854; the prize to be 
awarded in December of that year. The successful essay will 
be printed in the Transactions of the Society, the members of 
which are excluded from competition. 

The eruption of Mount Etna which took place during the 
month of September, attracted much observation. Learned 
disquisitions upon its phenomena may presently be expected. 
A coterporary account of the eruption is given by a Mediter- 
ranean correspondent : 

“ A vast quantity of sal ammonia has been vomited from the crater, which 
rendered the air so impure as to threaten the lives of seamen in small craft 
trading along the coast. The deck of a small revenue steam cruiser had been 
nearly covered with voleanic cinders. Evenas far as Malta some of the soot 
and lava dust had been wafted by the wind during the night of the 21st of 
September. The mountain has on several occasions been distinctly visible 


from the town of Vailetta, the smoke from its summit presenting the appearance 
of a very heavy cloud.” 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

The progress of the electric telegraph is as rapid as the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge. Its network of wire has been 
spread over India, England, America, and is extending over 
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the continent of Europe. We notice that a new company, 
formed upon an enlarged and liberal basis, has recently under- 
taken to unite the important towns in the north of England, a 
new plan being employed to lay the wires. ‘The company use 
pipes split longitudinally into two halves. The under halves 
of the pipes are laid down in the trench, and then a large 
drum, on which the insulated wires are wrapped, is rolled 
along over the trench, and the wire is payed off easily and 
rapidly into its place—the upper parts of the pipes being put 
on afterwards, and secured in their places by means of screws 
through flanges left outside for the purpose. 

The effort to lay a submarine telegraph between Scotland 
and Ireland has remained abortive since August. The depth 
in fathoms, according to the submarine chart of the channel, 
over the 21} miles between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, be- 
ginning on the Scotch coast, is in fathoms 9, 15, 37. 79; mid- 
way, from the 84 to 100; and running up to the Irish coast, 
73, 62, 24, 21, 8; the bed of the channel consisting of loose 
sand and shingle. 

In the United States, the electro-magnetic telegraph is soon 
to be extended through Louisiana to Western ‘Texas; while 
Mr. O’Reilly has long had a project in contemplation for an 
instantaneous telegraphic communication between New York 
and San Francisco, of which, however, no definite com mence- 
ment has yet been made. 

Electric light has lately been experimented upon by Mr. 
Staite, and it is held by that gentleman that he has at last 
been enabled to effect a perfect continuity of light, in combi- 
nation with a high illuminating power. 

Another attempt at aérial navigation was lately made 
at Paris. M. Giffard constructed a balloon, of an oblong 
cylindrical form, about 120 feet in length, and 20 feet 
in diameter in the middle, but smaller towards the ends. At 
about twenty feet from the balloon was a sort of beam, from 
which was suspended a steam-cngine of about three-horse 
power. This steam-engine was placed on a sort of platform, 
and was made to work a triangular sail placed at one end of 
the beam, and a sort of rudder at the other end. The balloon 
on rising drove before the wind, but the «ronaut, by means of 
the rudder and the sail, was able to turn on one side, and even 
make a circular movement. This gives him hope that he will 
eventually succeed in navigating the air by means of his ma- 
chine ; and the spectators, even those unfavorably disposed to 
him, admitted that the thing appeared not to be impossible. 
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The perseverance with which the French are laboring to solve 
the great aérial problem certainly deserves success. 


GEOLOGY. 

The second session of the British Government School of 
Mines and of Science applied to the Arts, opened early in No- 
vember with an inaugural lecture by Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Originally founded as a museum of practical geology, the 
sphere of usefulness of the institution has become materially 
enlarged, and instruction is at present atforded to students in 
all matters pertaining to mining operations, similar to that af- 
forded by the various schools and colleges in the mining dis- 
tricts of the Continent. The museum has recently received 
valuable additions, illustrative of the progressive stages of min- 
eral manufactures. The Government has also provided liber- 
ally for its maintenance. Dr. Playfair, in his address, dwelt 
at considerable length upon the Government schools for in- 
struction in scientific subjects, which have been established in 
Europe, especially by the French, whose Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures has attained a high and deserved celeb- 
ity. The attention of governments can be directed to no more 
profitable theme than this. The United States, unhappily, 
have not yet found time to follow a very good example. 

Ata late meeting of the German Geological Society, Prof. 
Von Carnall gave an account of the ancient mines of Calamine 
(Lapis calaminaris) but recently discovered. ‘These mines 
are located at Weislock, near the city of Heidelberg. Germany 
is rich in minerals, and this branch of her industry yields much 
of her revenues. England only is her rival in this sort of en- 
terprise. 

The Liverpool journals are discussing the merits of an earth- 
quake of some severity, which occurred in that city and its en- 
virons in November. The shock of the earthquake was first 
observed at Liverpool, on the morning of Tuesday, Nov. 9, at 
4.30, A.M. At Holyhead, Bangor, and Manchester, the shock 
was noticed at nearly the same moment. The damage was 
nothing, but the rarity of the event excited great remark. 
The Liverpool Mercury gives an account of the ciicumstance, 
which being brief, we copy:—* It is now some years since an 
earthquake ' was felt in this neighborhood, but this morning, be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock, unmistakeable symptoms of a vibratory 
motion of the earth were experienced here. he weather for 
the last few days has been wet and sultry, the atmosphere, 
eVen out of doors, being unusually warm. Last night, about 
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10 o’clock, the sky was very dark, with huge black streaks ex- 
tending from the west to the east. Nothing unusual was, 
however, heard till this morning, when, according to all the 
accounts we have heard, about half-past 4 o’clock persons in 
all parts of the town, but more especially in the outskirts and 
at Birkenhead, felt a rocking or heaving of the earth. In some 
cases persons were awoke from a sound sleep, and jumped on 
the floor, expecting an attack from some nocturnal marauder ; 
in other cases, children screamed, and hid their faces under the 
bedclothes ; while, in a few instances, persons in bed simply 
felt a kind of rocking motion, like that of a cradle-bed. The 
thermometer is unusually high for the season of the vear, and 
during the night the barometer rose nearly a quarter of the 
circle, although heavy rain had fallen.”’ 

The German Association of Geologists and Naturalists has 
lately held a session (the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
body,) at Wiesbaden, at which sundry interesting geological facts 
were developed. Geheimrath Leonhard, of Heidelberg, read a 
paper ‘* On the Products of Smelting Furnaces as Proofs of Geo- 
logical Hypotheses.” ‘* For a long period of time,’’ he observed 
‘no particular attention was devoted to scoriz and slags, the 
secondary productions of all smelting works. As useless and 
unprofitable, they were thrown aside after the metal had been 
extracted, as the miner in his shaft gets rid of all waste and 
unproductive rock.’ He showed how, until lately, the 
study of lavas themselves was neglected. Little notice was 
taken of the works of Gioeni, who wrote in 1790. ‘The warn- 
ings of Dolomieu and the observations of Haiiy were equally 
disregarded. ‘The collection of Moricand was ignored. At 
length chemistry and chemical analysis conquered, and the real 
nature of lavas began to be understood. ‘The same was the 
case with scoriew and slags; they are not, as was formerly sup- 
posed, ‘* accidental combinations of several materials, nor ar- 
bitrary mixtures of earths and metallic oxides, which, how- 
ever occurring again and again in this or that smelting pro- 
duce, show, nevertheless, in a quantitative point of view, the 
most endless varieties.”” Great credit was given to Berthier 
and Vivian, as well as to Bredberg’s investigations in 1822. 
The labors of Hausmann and other later chemists were then 
noticed. ‘The scientific foundation of a theory of the forma- 
tion of scoriz and slags is the work of Mitscherlich. The pro- 
duction of mineral substances by means of fire, or as the pro- 
duce of high furnaces by the gradual diminution of the tem- 
perature of materials melted together in given proportions, or 
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from vapors, attracted more and more attention. The influence 
of temperature on the resulting substances is most important, 
bringing about new combinations and new conditions out of the 
same material. ‘These phenomena are most remarkable in the 
combinations of iron and charcoal. 

All voyagers between the Maas and the Scheldt, along the 
inland waters of Holland, have noticed the immense sand banks 
lying uncovered when the tides are out. Near Bergen-op-Zoom 
—adds the English journal from which we quote,—these sand- 
banks are of enormous size, the abodes of innumerable seals 
and porpoises. Plans for reclaiming these islands, and for con- 
necting them with the main land by means of a double sea wall, 
have been often broached ; but while the Dutch possessed a 
magnificent colonial empire, the cost and labor of shutting out 
those stormy tides appeared to the merchants of Amsterdam 
as wholly disproportioned tothe gain. Now, however, that the 
energies of Holland are contracted into a comparatively nar- 
row space, every rood of land in the old country is gaining in 
value—and gigantic works like the draining of Haarlem Lake 
and the enclosure of Batt are undertaken in earnest. ‘The lat- 
ter works, which will include a total surface of 36,000 acres, 
were commenced on the 10th of July last, and already very 
nearly 3,500 of these acres have been partially reclaimed by em- 
bankments. As the land reclaimed by these great works is 
from six to eight feet above the level of low water of spring tides, 
it will drain itself, having in this respect an immense advan- 
tage over the reclaimed land of the Haarlem Lake, which is 
from six to eleven feet below that level. ‘The first great outer 
bank is already completed. During the winter the labors of the 
workmen will be applied to the internal completion of the por- 
tion thus reclaimed; and to the construction of a canal con- 
necting the Eastern and Western Scheldt between Hanswerd 
and Wemelding, which the company have undertaken to make 
in lieu of the branch of the Scheldt between Batt and Bergen- 
op-Zoom, which their reclamations will include. The canal to 
supersede for purposes of navigation the branch of the sea thus 
recovered, will be five miles in length, and have 18 feet of wa- 
ter. Sir John Rennie is the engineer. 

An exploration of the Red River county has already been 
announced, as having been successfully accomplished by Cap- 
tain R. B. Marey, U. 8. A. Captain Marcy has written a brief 
account of his explorations to a member of Congress in Ark- 
ansas, from which we take the following : 
~ I ascended all the principal branches of Red River to their sources, and made 
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a careful examination of the country bordering upon them all. I made exten- 
sive collections of minerals, plants, animals, &c., &c., and am provided with 
data for a perfectly accurate map of all the country passed over. 

There is a large distance of our country bordering upon Upper Red River, 
which has hitherto been wholly unknown, and which is as fine an agricultural 
country as can be found. ‘The soil is of the best quality, the timber abundant, 
and is well watered. It is a mountainous district, and the atmosphere is pure 
and bracing. 

This country possesses such natural advantages that it must eventually 
settle, and will find its natural outlet through the Arkansas River. 

1 also found an abundance of copper ores, which | have not yet had 
analyzed, but I think them very rich. 1 will give you my views upon this sub- 
ject hereafter. 

There are three principal branches to Red River above the point where I com- 
menced my exploration. The north branch rises in longitude 1025, about 2é 
miles from the Canadian. The south and principal branch extends eighty 
miles farther west. Upon the north branch the country continues good to 
within a hundred miles of its source, but upon other branclies the country is 
generally poor. 


Important discoveries of coal have recently been made in 
different parts of the United States. A rich vein, seventeen 
feet below the surface of the ground, was discovered a few 
weeks since, in the vicinity of the town of Burton, Ohio. 
Its thickness averages four feet, with an overlying stratum of 
rock twelve feet in depth. Indications of an extensive coal- 
bed were lately discovered in Holmes County, Mississippi, upon 
a plantation forty miles east of the Mississippi river. ‘The dis- 
covery was entirely accidental, and the vein is not vet explored. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

At a late session of the Society of Natural History at Port- 
land, Maine, a discussion took place relative to the alleged tor- 
pidity of the swallow. It was claimed by eye-witnesses of the 
event that the bird really lies in the clay in a torpid condition, 
to resume its functions at the return of spring. ‘I'he question 
is one of some interest. 

The Boston Society of Natural History has received descrip- 
tions of two new species of Ophiuridi, with the names Ophio- 
thrix hispida, and uncinata, brought by Mr. Stimpson from the 
coast of South Carolina. 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


The antiquarians have lately had a rich treat in the discov- 
ery of new and remarkable relics of ancient times. ‘The most 
extraordinary circumstance connected with the latest discov- 
eries of Roman potteries on the banks of the Medway in Eng- 
land, is their great extent. They have as yet only been ve~ 
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partially explored, but they have been found within the parish 
of Gillingham, and again on the edge of the flat land or marshes 
towards the Isle of Sheppey, and they have been discovered on 
every point which has yet been explored between these extremes, 
a distance of not less than seven or eight miles. In the trans- 
verse direction, the site of the potteries extends as much as 
three miles. ‘The bed of pottery is usually found to be 
nearly a foot thick. In the mud of the creeks it is found in 
such quantities that we may often thrust the arm down and 
bring upa handful of it, and it so hard that you run the risk 
of cutting your fingers with the fragments. From an examina- 
tion of the fragments as they lie, and of the more perfect speci- 
mens found among them, we can have no doubt of their being 
the refuse of the kilns of the potters, who, it seems, gradually 
moved along in the course of years, or rather of ages, using up 
the clay, which is peculiarly well calculated for the purpose, 
and throwing their refuse—the broken and damaged pottery 
—on the land which they had exhausted, until this extensive 
tract of ground became covered with it. The channel of the 
Medway appears then to have been narrower than at present, 
and these—as they are now called—marshes were not then sub- 
ject in the same manner to the influx of the sea. The Romans 
left them, either when they left these potteries to seek some 
new site, or when Saxon invaders drove the inhabitants away, 
a mere wide field of broken pottery. This was gradually cov- 
ered by alluvial soil to the depth of two or three feet; at some 
subsequent period the sea has scooped this ground into creeks 
and channels, till it looks almost like a great honeycomb ; and 
thus the bed of pottery was again brought to light. 

A very perfect gold coin, weighing eighty-three grains, was 
discovered a short time since by a laborer employed in ‘clean- 
ing out the harbor at Pagham, Sussex. It bears on one side 
the figure of an oak-leaf, and the letters ‘* viri;” and on the 
other, an equestrian figure armed with a shield and a spear, 
and the legend ‘‘co, r.””. There are some coins of the same 
type and legend in the collection of the British Museum, and 
one or two specimens, we believe, exist in private cabinets. 
Nearly all of them have been found within the boundaries of 
the county of Sussex ; and there cannot be a donbt that they 
are the currency of some British Prince or Regulus, whose ter- 
ritory comprised the district in which they were discovered. 
The letters upon these coins being strictly Roman, lead to the 
inference that they were struck after the descent of Cesar; 
and the legend ‘‘ virt”’ seems to point to the fugitive British 
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prince Vericus, who, in the days of Claudius, was driven from 
the island by a revolt, which obliged him to fly in haste to the 
court of that emperor, and induce him to achieve the final sub- 
jugation of Britain. Be this as it may, the coins in question 
are incontestably of British origin, and of the highest interest 
to the antiquary and numismatist. 

The researches which have lately been made at the Acropolis 
in Athens, by the students of the French Scientific Academy, 
have caused, on account of the importance of their discoveries, 
a great sensation among archologists and artists. From 
the interesting details given by M. Guigniant, ‘*‘ Membre de 
l'Institut,’ it would seem that the real entrance into the cita- 
del of Athens, so long vainly searched for, and which had given 
rise to so many different suppositions, has at length been posi- 
tively found, as also the large staircase of the propyleum, 
which descended to the very base of the rock, and even the 
wall of enclosure itself, perfect in all its original height. At 
the last two meetings of the French Academy in Paris, M. 
Guigniant laid before them the results of these researches in 
Athens, as well as numerous drawings of the Acropolis and its 
monuments. These excavations have also brought to light 
twenty new inscriptions, and some sculptured fragments, 
among them a beautiful bas-relief of the time of the Grecian 
art, representing a Pyrrhic dance. A French architect, M. Ed. 
Renaud, in a letter dated from Athens, the 234 July, and in- 
serted in La Revue des Beaux Arts, promises to publish, on 
his return, descriptions and drawings of these new discoveries 
at the Acropolis. 

Valuable and interesting archeological discoveries have been 
made in Persia, within the last few months. in prosecuting 
the work of settling the boundary between Persia and Turkey, 
the commissioners have found distinct traces of the ancient 
palace of Shushan, which is referred to in the Scriptures, in 
the books of Esther and Daniel. The internal evidence of the 
identity of these remarkable remains is such as to leave no 
doubt in the minds of the commissioners that they have 
stumbled upon the true palace and the tomb of Daniel. The 
commissioners—consisting of a mixed party of English, Rus- 
sians, and Persians—have engaged the services of a compe- 
tent corps of savans, and further curious developments may 
soon be expected regarding this interesting subject. Since the 
exploration of the ruins of Nineveh by Mr. Layard, no subject 
possesses so much antiquarian interest as the extent and value 
of these Persian relics. 

VOL. I.—=NO. IV. 36 
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THE OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF JOHN FLAXMAN. 


1. The Iliad of Homer, engraved from the compositions of 
John Flaxman, R. A., Sculptor, London. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster Row; R. H. 
Evans, Pall Mall; W. Miller, Albemarle street, and J. & 
A. Arch, Cornhill, March 1, 1305. 

2. The Odyssey of Homer—(the rest of the title, with the 
names of the publishers and the date, the same as that of the 
** Tliad.’’) 

3. Compositions from the Tragedies of Aischylus, designed by 
John Flaxman, engraved by Thomas Piroli, and Frank 
Howard, London: published April 15th, 1831, by Miss 
Flaxmanand Miss Maria Denman, 74 Upper Norton street, 
Fitzroy square. 


Scarce.y any word in the English language admits so many 
widely varying explanations as the word ‘‘ Genius.” All men 
bow with admiring reverence before its manifestations in the 
works and lives of its possessors, but there are many and hot 
contentions among the worshipers as to what it is that consti- 
tutes the divinity of the God. With some it is a celestial affla- 
tus, which endows the receiver with the ability to perform mira- 
cles; with others it is the mere possesssion of uncommon skill 
in any pursuit ; by many it is considered the slow result of in- 
tense and determined application in any given direction ; by as 
many more it is held this last-named theory is the correct one, 
if it be understood that the person who shows this earnest ap- 
plication be one possessed of some uncommon natural gifts at 
the start, and that no study, however determined and persistent, 
will ever make a Goethe of a clown; by others, still, it is answer- 
ed that such rare gifts, in themselves, constitute genius, and that 
it is these which spur their possessors to persistent effort. Yet 
another party maintains that genius disdains hard work, and 
accomplishes all its miracles with the ease of respiration ; that 
as the grass grows upward to the warm June sun, and the wan- 
ton brook flows unaided down the mountain side, so Homer 
sang, blind and poor, his careless priceless songs, and 


“‘sweetest Shakspeare, s child, 
Warbled his native wood-notes wild.” 


- Taking into view the great variety of performance which the 
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history of acknowledged men of genius presents, and the pecu- 
liarities in their works which strike the mind at once, and sepa. 
rate them for ever from the crowd of shallow, dillettante per- 
formances, we incline to adopt the last and perhaps most uni- 
versally accepted theory. 

Nevertheless, we must insist on some modification of the de- 
finition which will admit the necessity for work even with men 
of genius. For if this be refused, we are reduced to the dilem- 
ma of supposing these men, before whose magnificence of deed, 
and splendor of intellect, the race has so long with willingness 
bowed down to be mere passive recipients of nature’s power, 
mere puppets moved by her hand to work they knew not what, 
and so undeserving praise for their success or blame for their 
failure ; or else we must refuse the name of genius to men who 
did toil with noble diligence to produce noble works, and who 
climbed to their immortality by no inadventurous nor flowery 
ways. But definition eludes our search and embarrasses rather 
than aids us. Genius is myriad-faced, myriad-minded, and, 
like nature, nourishes her children from a hundred breasts. 
Proteus may have been her image with the subtile Greeks, who 
knew that she changes shape with every attempt to bind her, 
and that now in architecture she spires and leaps like flame, or 
in music sparkles clear or rises stormily like water ; in poetry, 
supports and embraces, while she soothes with flowing murmur 
like the all-surrounding air, or glows in painting and sculpture 
with the myriad hues and divine forms of the earth.* Some- 
times she conceals herself in the brain of such a man as Homer, 
who sings like a child indeed, but as a child of the Gods, the 
tales of the infancy of the world transferred by thought into 
stories for all time ; again, she flowers in Aischylus, revealing 
to his countrymen the shadows of fate darkening the radiance 
of their Gods; centuries after, she ranges through hell and 
paradise with Dante, childlike as Homer, darker and more mys- 
terious than Aischylus; again she gains her crown of loveliness 
and power in 


“Shakspeare, on whose forehead climb. 
The crowns o’ the world.” 


Moreover this same subtile essence, capable of infinite va- 
riety, guides the hand of the divine Raphael, inspires the 


* There is a legend recorded of Proteus, that being seized by some hero who 
wished to force prophetic information from him, he changed himself successively 
into the four elements, then into several animals, and finally resumed his proper 
shape. 
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mighty Angelo, exults in Titians brush, is built up in the walls 
of Cologne and Antwerp, and the English York, the rose of Ca- 
thedrals,* touches the great human heart with the divinely sad 
chords of Don Giovanni and the starless gloom of Beethoven, 
glistens on the finger of beauty or at the royal board in a ring 
or cup of Cellini, and mocks the magnificence and glory of na- 
ture on the canvas of Turner. Where she will next appear, or 
when, is all unknown; in every age the skeptics and the un- 
believing cry out that she is dead, and that there is no resurrec- 
tion, but she appears and re-appears and dwells with men for- 
ever. 

To those who assert that what men call genius is merely the 
result of severe and well-directed exertion, the history of the 
childhood of men of genius is a sufficient refutation. For 
though it is indeed true that many children exhibit great men- 
tal precocity, saying and doing astonishing things, and after- 
ward prove very ordinary men and women, yet it is no less 
true that no man of genius ever lived who had not a remark- 
able childhood, and who in those early years did not give many 
prophecies and intimations of the glory of his coming days. 
The Greeks, closest analyzers of human nature, and the most 
practical recorders of its history, saw this truth, and crystallized 
it for the delight of all coming time in their mythology and 
fables. Hermés, Zeus, Appolo, Heraklés, all manifest won- 
derful traits in their childhood, and no god is born under the 
tame and ordinary circumstances which usher the children of 
mortals into life.+ The Greeks, moreover, were fond of em- 
bellishing veracious history with these marvellous tales, and 
Grecian children listened with delight to the story told of 
Homer, who was fed, when in his cradle, by nine turtle doves, 
and whose early infantile cries resembled the notes of nine dif- 
ferent birds; or to the fable of Plato, around whose sweetest 
lips the bees delighted to hover, gathering honey more fragrant 
than that Hymettus yielded ; to that of Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, who dreamed the night before he was born that she 
gave birth to a thunder-bolt, which flew far and wide, bearing 
devastation and death on its wings ; or the legend of their once 
honored Aischylus, to whem the Muse of Tragic Poetry appeared 


* As the old Latin distich sings— 
“Ut rosa flos florum, 
Sic est domus ista domorum.”” 

+ For a very curious illustration of this remark, the reader is referred to the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, article, “ Hercules.” Athéné, the personification of 
intellect, and Aphrodité, the incarnation of universal beauty, are without child- 
hood from the very necessity of their existence, 
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while he slept in the vineyard, and bade him write tragedies.* 
Nor are we obliged to desert our theory when we come to the 
sure land of modern history and biography. Gdethe worship- 
ing the rising sun with a fire of incense on the top of his 
father’s house, Pascal drawing forbidden geometrical diagrams 
on the floor with a bit of chalk, Raphael when twelve years 
old painting a picture of the Madonna in no unskilful fashion, 
the young Michael Angelo musing on destiny, and boldly 
asserting his determination to take rank among the mighty of 
the earth, the boy Giotto, in the days {when art was darkest, 
returning with the true inspiration of genius to the study of 
Nature, as lying in the fields watching his sheep he drew one 
of them with a bit of chalk upon the nearest rock ; these, and a 
hundred other instances, among whom the subject of our present 
notice holds, as will be seen, no unworthy place, are evidences 
of the truthfof what we have advanced, and of which we are by 
no means the sole defenders. 

John Flaxman, the greatest of English sculptors, was born 
in the cathedral city of York, July 6th, 1755, and died Decem- 
ber 7th, 1826, in the seventy-second year of his age. His 
artistic life commenced with his earliest childhood, and contin- 
ued till within a few days of his death. His biographer, Allan 
Cunningham, who has done for the British Painters and Sculp- 
tors what Plutarch did for the worthies of Grecian and Roman 
history, has given the most complete and interesting account of 
his life and works which we possess, and the writer of this 
notice is indebted to these little volumes} for the few particu- 
lars of Flaxman’s life which it contains. 

The object of the present paper is to make a careful, critical 
examination of Flaxman’s outline drawings, and it is not our 
purpose to dwell minutely upon the events of his life, but it 
will be necessary for us to show that his genius manifested 
itself to greatest advantage in classical subjects, and that he 

* To this class of legends belong the miracles said to have been performed by 
Christ during his infaney and childhood, narrated in some of the early books of 
the curious Apoeryphal New Testament, to which the reader is referred. 

+ “ The lives of the most eminent British Painters and Sculptors. By Allan 
Cunningham. In five volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff st., 
1839. (Reprint from the London copy.) I cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass by without recording my thanks to the writer of these little books, which I 
first found on the shelves of a boarding-school library, and which, read and re- 
read, beguiled many a weary hour, and stole no little time from ungrateful 
tasks. A spirit of love and sympathy permeates their pages, rich with generally 
appreciated and correct criticism, but richer still in a store of delightful anecdotes 
scattered up and down its pages with no sparing hand. Few writers beside 
Plutarch and Boswell have so fully appreciated the charm which personal anec- 
dotes have for almost every body, young and old, grave or gay. 
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was in every fibre of his artistic nature a Greek, filled with a 
love for the works of the great Grecian artists, which was little 
less than a passion, and which but few in our day can under- 
stand ; and we shall speak of his life, and particularly of his 
childhood, so far as it may be necessary to show the origin and 
growth of this sentiment, which, in the midst of London, and 
surrounded by all adverse circumstances, flowed, and with no 
stunted beauty, in works which will grow upon the admira- 
tions of men forever. 

The father of John Flaxman was a moulder of figures, who, 
after living for some time in the country, and at intervals in 
one or two provincial towns, wherever, in short, he could most 
easily procure employment—came to London, and there set up 
a small shop, stocked it with plaster casts, and sought work 
among the artists of the day. John, his second son, a boy of 
seven, who had been weak from his birth, and unable to enjoy 
the usual sports of children, was his father’s companion in the 
shop, where, seated at the counter in his little chair with his 
crutches by his side, he worked the whole day at his drawings 
from the casts about him or from his own invention, with oc- 
casional intervals of reading from Homer and other poets. 
Here, then, we have the first tints of the picture afterward so 
beautifully finished ; the mild pensive child with his fine head, 
and eyes of rare expression, engaged day after day in the study 
of the finest works of art the world has ever produced. Our 
childhood’s lives cling to us even through adverse experiences, 
much more when, as in Flaxman’s case, the whole life is de- 
voted to the cultivation and encouragement of art. As time 
passed on, we find the child undaunted by the cold, and in one 
case unfeeling criticism of unappreciative artists,* and encour- 
aged by improving health, constantly employed in the study of 
his antique models, the enthusiastic perusal of Homer, and the 
embodiment of his youthful fancies in original designs from my 
thological and historical subjects. Before he was fifteen he 
designed a set of six outline compositions in black chalk, 
which met with admiring, but discriminating praise, from men 
well fitted to pass judgment on their merits, and who encour- 
aged him to further labors. In his twenty-seventh year he 


* “Tf it be true that Roubiliac said he saw no symptom of genins about our ar- 
tist’s boyish compositions, he was not more fortunate in another artist, to whom, in 
a moment of confidence, he showed a drawing of a human eye: ‘Is it an oyster?” 
asked Mortimer. The joke of the jester made a deepimpreszion upon the sensitive 
boy, and he resolved to show no more attempts of either modeling, tool, or pen- 
cil, to those who consider it wisdom to humble the enthusiasm of youthful ge- 
nivg.”—Cunningham, Vol. III., page 241. 
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married Anne Denman, a wife worthy of such a husband,* and 
shortly after this event the newly-wedded pair visited Rome, 
where they remained for seven years. This was a period of 
hard study and unremitting labor with Flaxman. His mind 
already imbued with an ardent love for Grecian art, his atten- 
tion was immediately directed to all that remains to the world 
of its productions. He studied the Grecian statues, vases, bas- 
reliefs, and medals, with the eye of a lover and the mind of a 
master, and it was during this period that he produced the com- 
positions from the Iliad and Odyssey, which first gave him 
fame, and have made his name a household word with every 
lover of art. There are thirty-nine illustrations to the Iliad, 
and as Cunningham remarks, the subjects are so chosen that 
twenty-seven contain female figures. Of all the designers that 
I know, Stothard alone approaches Flaxman in the exquisite 
grace of his women. Yet with Stothard, there is often great 
sweetness and a rare refinement of face associated with some- 
thing, I know not what, that is ungraceful and unsatisfactory 
in the figure ; with Flaxman, the grace is unconfined to any 
one portion, but floats subtile as the secret of a rose’s beauty, 
alike through face and form. 

The thirty-nine illustrations to the Iliad do not include the 
title-page, but the Vignette is well worthy of notice as fitly 
ushering in the following pages. It represents the apothe- 
sis of Homer, who is borne to Heavenon the eagle of Zeus. 
The eagle is a noble bird, worthy to bear in his claws 
the thunders of such a God, and to carry such a poet to Olympus. 
Homer, himself, blindand old, seems listening for the first notes 
of the Muse’s song as he nears Heaven, and though sceptred as 
a king, his attitude expresses the humility of a child. 

In the opening design, Homer seated at the Muse’s feet in- 
vokes her aid. ‘The goddess is noble and commanding ; the 
poet is little beyond the poor and blind old man ; his hand wan- 
ders over the strings of his harp with a listless air ; but if the 
figure is poor, the face and head are fine, and promise noble 
songs when the prayed for inspiration comes. 

Turning the page, we are brought before the Grecian chiefs 


* She was amiable and accomplished, had a taste for art and literature, was skill- 
ful in French and Italian, and, like her husband, had acquired some knowledge of 
the Greek. But what was better than all, she was an enthusiastic admirer of his 
genius—she cheered and encouraged him in his moments of despondency—regula- 
ted modestly and prudently his domestic eeonomy—arranged his drawings—man- 
aged now and then his correspondence, and acted in all particulars, so that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a marriage, had actually accomplished a miracle, and 


blended them really into one flesh and one blood. —Cunningham, Vol. IIL, page 251. 
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disputing with Achilles. If the group of seated warriors is 
somewhat tame, and less stirred by the threats of the swift- 
footed Achilles than we might desire, surely nothing can be 
nobler than the hero’s face, form and attitude, an inspiration 
truly, for in such limits we cannot trace the line that distin- 
guishes between the mortal son of Peleus and the child of the 
goddess Thetis. I never tire of looking at this design, and per- 
haps it was intentional with the artist to subdue the action of 
the remaining figures that our attention might be fixed upon 
that of Achilles alone. At the insulting words of Agamemnon 
he has leaped from his seat, his mantle, half fallen from him, 
reveals and hides the magnificence of a shape which answers 
our ideal notion of a Grecian warrior youth. One arm 
thrown over his head, has nearly drawn the great avenging 
blade ; Athéné, descending from heaven, restrains him, hold- 
ing him by his hair. Patroklos stands behind the chiefs, look- 
ing with a half anxious glance toward the other occupants of 
the tent, as if doubtful of the result and fearful for his friend. 

The next design gives us the issue of the strife. Patroklos 
is leading Bris¢is to the Heralds, and Achilles, moody and dis- 
consolate, looks his last upon the retiring beauty who had made 
his rude tent graceful and happy with her womanly charms. 
The hard old Heralds lead the way, they are glad in the idea 
of a successful mission, and have no thought of the beauty they 
are leading home and to whom their backs are turned. One of 
them holds Bris¢is by the hand; her form half veiled, is bud- 
ding with youth and grace ; her maiden glance directed to the 
desponding hero reveals what the sliding hours have wrought 
in her heart. 

Space, and the patience of our readers, will fail us if we 
linger on each of these designs. A paper like the present can 
be useful only as information to those who have never seen the 
drawings, of what is in store for them, and as a commentary 
to those to whom the compositions are familiar. In neither 
case will it be advisable to detain the reader to a detailed ex- 
amination of each design. In truth they are by no means of 
equal importance, and we shall best serve those whom we ad- 
dress, by rapidly glancing over the whole series, and selecting 
for fullest notice those which are most important in their sub- 
jects or noblest in their conception. 

In the fourth and fifth designs, ‘* Thetis calling Briarens to 
the assistance of Jupiter,” and ‘ Thetis imploring Zeus to 
honor Achilles,” the mother of Achilles is very lovely ; the con- 
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templative attitude of Zeus* and the grandeur of his eagle in 
the latter composition deserve notice. 

In the seventh plate, we have a fine design, ‘‘ Aphrodite 
disguised, inviting Helen to the chamber of Paris ;” the group 
of women on the right is particularly good ; the figure of Helen 
is impressed with nobility. I am in doubt as to whether the 
artist intended to introduce into his design the very evident 
appearance of a serpent’s head which one of the folds of her 
garment takes in sweeping the ground. The circumstance 
was pointed out to me by a friend, but I think it opposed to 
Flaxman’s custom, who, unlike Retsch, seldom descends to de- 
tails, but always deals in broad suggestions rather than in 
subtle or concealed hints of this nature. 

The eighth design, ‘‘ Venus presenting Helen to Paris,” is 
one of the most perfect in the book, whether we consider the 
perfection of the drawing or the wonderful conception and pre- 
sentation of the story. 

Aphrodite, no longer disguised, but 


“Fresh as the foam new bath’d in Paphian wells,” 


a naked goddess, presents the radiant Helen to the boy Paris, 
who reclines in royal beauty, royally apparelled upon a carved 
and cushioned bed. It is a witness to the purity and simpli- 
city of Flaxman’s nature, that where another artist would have 
either passed by this subject as unfitted for representation, or 
obliged his audience to pass it by as unfitly represented, Flax- 
man has set it before us pure as it came from the lips of Homer, 
and undefiled by any base addition. 

** Venus wounded in the hand conducted by Iris to Mars,”’ 
brings us to the first of those floating figures, in which Flax- 
man so much excelled. When he places a god or goddess in 
the air, it seems indeed the element it lives in, and no idea of 
contact with the earth is suggested. He rarely gives these 
floating beings wings except in cases like that of Iris, where 
wings are particularly mentioned by the poet as her peculiar 
personal attributes, but Aphrodite soars to heaven as lightly as 
Iris, though she is without wings. 


* Except in the title of the plates, which are generally copied precisely as 
they stand, and in some instances where long habit has aceustomed the eye and 
mind to the more usual mode of writing, I have adopted the Greek names for the 
Greek divinities, in preference to the Koman equivalents, as being more correct, 
The Romans, in adopting the Grecian Gods as the objects of their worship, first 
changed their names, and finally their characters. The Roman “ Venus” and the 
Greek “ Aphrodite,” though generally looked upon as the same divinity under 
two names, were in reality the impersonations of very different principles. 
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Cunningham condemns the representation of such creations 
as Otus and Ephialtes, Polyphemus and the like ; but it seems 
to me that what Homer sang, Flaxman might with reason 
paint. The question, in truth, is one of ability merely. Flax- 
man’s genius could not represent these monsters well, and 
therefore they are mistakes. He could represent beauty and 
grace; we shall see in Aischylus and Dante, that he was 
fully equal to deep tragical expression; but monsters are 
neither graceful nor tragic, and indeed come under no particu- 
lar category. When Flaxman introduces mortals into the 
same plate with monsters, it looks like a trial of skill on his 
part; and in preserving the proper proportion between two ob- 
jects of vastly different size as in the designs—‘ Thetis and 
Eurynome receiving the infant Vulcan,” and ‘‘ Ulysses giving 
wine to Polyphemus’’—he is altogether admirable. 

**Diomed hurling his spear against Mars,” presents to us, 
for the first time, those magnificent horses in which Flaxman’s 
pencil so delighted, and whose wonderful execution rivals the 
Phidian horses of the Panathendic frieze. The steeds, which 
spring to life upon his canvas, are not mortal either in their 
form or in the expression of their heads. In them, as in the 
horses of the Athenian sculptor, we seem to see the lineal de- 
scendants of those immortal steeds Xanthos and Balios, who 
fed on asphodel upon the Lydian plains, or the coursers of the 
God of Day, in whose veins light ran for blood, and who shared 
the nectar and ambrosia of the gods themselves.* 

In the sixteenth plate—*‘ Ireno and Minerva going to assist 
the Greeks’’—we know not which portion of the design de- 
serves most praise. On the right, white-armed Héré and At- 
héné guide the Olympian chariot through the fields of air. 
Athéné, shading her eyes with her hand, fixes her gaze upon 
the rolling earth below, her starry robe borne backward by 
the wind, witnesses to the rapidity of their descent. Héré, 
calm and queenly, but with sadness in her lordly eyes, guides 
the rein, and the coursers, conscious of the hand that compels 
them, and wooed by the graceful dancing Hours, bound on- 
ward in their starry way. Taken as a whole, there is no finer 
composition than this in the series of designs from the Iliad. 
The beautiful balance preserved between the three groups, 


* Of course our praise refers merely to the bounding line. Flaxman’s designs 
being merely outline drawings, are ener | without surface, since they are with- 
out shadow ; but their genius is sufficiently evident in the constant suggestion of 


surface which they give, and which their perfect truth of drawing renders nearly 
superfluous. 
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separate and yet united, each filling the eye and satisfying it 
when seen alone, and yet ministering to the rounded loveliness 
of the whole, entitles it to the meed of excellence which we 
award it. 

The next plate—* The Hours taking the Horses from Juno’s 
car’’—presents us with still other horses, and a touch of poetic 
spirit in the one at the left of the design, who turns back his 
head with an air of unwillingness to leave the company of the 
goddesses. More proud steeds await us in the composition— 
‘* Diomed and Ulysses returning with the spoils of Rhesus,” 
and again in that noble group, ‘‘ Polydamus advising Hector 
to retire from the trench.” The horses in this plate are the 
finest and most individual in the book. 

** Neptune rising from the Sea” shows us the god seated in 
a chariot drawn by four horses, to whom a semi-marine cha- 
racter is intended to be given, which deprives them of their in- 
dividuality, and makes them creatures belonging neither to 
land nor sea. Flaxman’s poetic management of detail appears 
to great advantage in this drawing. The armor on the body 
of Poseidén is composed of fishes’ scales, and the ring through 
which the reins pass springs from the folded calyx of a water 
plant. Flaxman was not fond of detail, and knew that it 
must be thrown away in a bas-relief. His manner is, for the 
most part, to suggest these minor matters, leaving it to the 
imagination to complete them. We shall have occasion to 
notice the ways in which this is done hereafter, but the atten- 

ive student cannot fail to see the greater dignity which this 
apparent want of finish lends to the whole composition. 

‘** Thetis ordering the Nereids to descend into the Sea’’ is a 
design of more than mortal loveliness. Every line is a line 
of beauty, and it is worthy of being engraved upon a cup 
which Pericles might present to Aspasia. The figures of the 
Nerids are eminently individual. Call them Neads or Hama- 
dryads, and they are without meaning. The flowing, waving 
draperies, the undulating character of the outlines—all suggest 
the ocean, which the Greeks, in their admiration, called fair- 
flowing, and from which they said that the goddess of univer- 
sal beauty sprang. 

As a contrast to the delicacy and grace of Thetis in the de- 
sign just noticed, the figure of Héré, in ‘* Ireno commanding 
the Sun to set,” delights us with its queenlike dignity, the 
noble simplicity of its regal garments, and the beauty of the 
face, which is its flower and crown. 

The composition of ‘‘ Thetis and Eurynome receiving the in- 
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fant Vulcan” is a glorious piece of work. What a venerable 
shape is that “of great Oceanus,’’ and how expressive in its 
few and simple lines! And what a contrast to this mighty 
figure is the group of nymphs, in its curved and rounded 
beauty, reminding us of some white sea flower or lovely shell! 

We pass with unwilling haste, ‘* The gods descending to 
battle,”’ and “ Achilles contending with the rivers,” and draw 
near to a conclusion of our notice of this series of our artist’s 
compositions. In ‘‘ the meeting of Hector and Andromache,” 
the poet-artist first reveals his power of pathetic description in 
the figure of the wife of Hector, and his exquisite delineation 
of childish loveliness in the babe in its nurses arms frightened 
at his father’s glistening helmet with its nodding plumes. 
** Andromache fainting on the wall,”’ the pendant to this com- 
position, is a fitting commentary on the words it illustrates. 
The whole group is wonderfully conceived, and the figure of 
Andromache in its death-like swoon and superhuman grandeur 
of outline, calls for our highest praise. The frightened attend- 
ants, and especially the nurse with the little Alexander, are 
admirable adjuncts to the chief central figure. 

“Sleep and Death conveying the body of Sarpedon to 
Lycia,”’ is a composition of great repose of feeling. It is 
grander in sentiment and simpler in conception than a pic- 
ture very similar in its subject, Mucke’s ‘* St. Catharine borne 
by Angels.” 

Cunningham has highly praised ‘* Vulean and Chares re- 
ceiving Thetis.” Flaxman seemed to delight in drawing the 
waving, flowing outline of the sea-nymph mother of Achilles, 
and always endowed her with the grace of the element in 
which she lived. In ‘* Thetis bringing the armor to Achilles,” 
we have the noble form of Achilles prostrate over the beauty 
of his dead Patroklos. His divine mother brings the shield 
which Vulcan has wrought in worthiest gold, and the helmet 
with its radiant crest; but the hero has forgotten his feats 
of valor, and his ‘ delight of battle with his peers,” in lam- 
entation for the death of his beloved friend. 

** Hector’s body dragged at the car of Achilles,” delights us 
with the energy of the triumphant hero, the manly beauty of 
the dead warrior, and the resplendent figure of the god who 
shields his favorite from taint and pollution, while ‘ Iris ad- 
vising Priam to obtain the body of Hector,” bears out the 
pathos of Homer’s description in the face and form of the la- 
menting king ; the figure of Iris is wanting in grace of out- 

-line, the drapery is too confined. 
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There are a few designs in the compositions from the Iliad 
which we have allowed to pass without notice as presenting no 
marked features, and as being of no special importance ; but 
with the exception of the Dante, the series is finer than any 
of the others which we have to consider, and bears the highest 
evidence of Flaxman’s genius. Perhaps this is owing to the 
greater nobility of his subject in this instance, and to a higher 
interest which it may have had for him, since Homer was his 
favorite in childhood, and it was from reading him that he 
first became a lover of the Greek character, and was led to the 
profound study of her remaining works of art, which inspired 
his bas-reliefs and statues with the ideal beauty of the best 
age of Athenian sculpture. 

In opening the ‘‘ Compositions from the Odyssey,” we are 
struck at once with the difference between them and the 
** Compositions from the Iliad.” I hesitate to say that this 
arises from the inferiority of the subject—it might not be al- 
lowed that such inferiority exists—but the whole character of 
the Odyssey is more narrative and less epic than the Iliad. In 
the Odyssey one hero is presented to us in the room of many, 
there is less diversity of character, and if the incidents are 
more varied, they are less heroic than those of the elder poem. 
Bentham has asserted that the Iliad was written for men, the 
Odyssey for women,@nd certainly the adventures of Ulysses 
are tamer and more subdued in character than the account of 
the war in Troy. 

A fine head of Homer, older and less fiery than in the vig- 
nette to the Iliad, greets us on the title page, and reminds us 
that the bard is no longer about to speak of the glorious deeds 
of youth and valor, but of the toils and privations which await 
the wearied warrior on his departure from the field. Ulysses, 
the prudent counsellor, the crafty soldier, is borne into the 
midst of unheard of toils and most perilous adventures, and 
we, supported in mid-air, as it were, by the poet and the painter, 
are to watch his struggles, his temptations, his defeats, and his 
final victory. 

In the first plate, ‘The Council of Jupiter, Minerva and 
Mercury,” we wish to take advantage of the presence of 
Hermés to remark, that Flaxman scarcely ever represents him 
vested with the lightness and agility of frame or spirit with 
which we always look to see him clothed. In this drawing, 
his small head, with its close, tightly-curling hair and compact 
features, are the types of Héraklés—a far different god—and in 
‘** Mercury’s Message to Calypso,” all belowthe head, which is 
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sufficiently graceful, is clumsy, and unworthy the divinity 
who in John of Bologna’s statue soars to Heaven light as 
morning wind. In the thirty-third plate, ‘* Mercury Conduct- 
ing the souls of the suitors to the Infernal Regions,’ we find 
the god again, and somewhat less open to censure ; indeed by 
far the best Hermés that Flaxman has drawn, though always 
inferior to the rest of his flying figures. This, however, may 
be owing to the fact, that in almost all the other instances the 
limbs are in great measure concealed by flowing draperies, and 
the effect of light and floating movement is of course better 
capable of being represented by this medium than by naked 
limbs, however finely fashioned. 

In “* Phemius singing to the Suitors,” the artist has given 
an animal expression to the faces of the suitors, and looks 
fixed upon their wine-cups, regardless of the song which stirs 
Telemachus to eager attention, and clenches his hands with 
martial desire, and fills the noble face of the listening attend- 
ant with contemplative admiration. 

‘* Penelope surprised by the Suitors” is a masterpiece, with 
the drunken and astonished rabble on the left, and in the cen- 
tre the youthful queen, whose attitude is that of royal dignity 
astonished at the insolent intrusion. Flaxman managed his dra- 
peries with consummate skill, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that in this respect he was not inferior to his masters, 
the Greeks. In none of his figures has he shown his power in 
this line more than in that of Penelope in the drawing under 
consideration ; but, indeed, we can but be astonished every- 
where throughout his books with the knowledge and masterly 
skill with which this difficult accessory is universally man- 
aged. 

Nestor’s Sacrifice,’ the group surrounding the ox pre- 
sents us with five heads of exquisite beauty and character. 
The girl bearing a bowl is hardly Greek, but she is lovely and 
characteristic, and bears witness to the fact that Flaxman was 
not always conventional. 

Turning the page, we are arrested by the beauty of “ Pen- 
elope’s Dream,” a poem in itself, and worthy of all admiration, 
simple like all works of genius, but none the less astonishing 
us with its ever-increasing beauty. What in sculpture is there 
more graceful than the floating vision whose drapery flows like 
the all-enfolding air? When, indeed, was a dream ever sculp- 
tured before, and what Jess than genius shall we attribute to 
the artist who could thus fix the elusive image of a shade ? 
Only the serene brow, with its folded hair, and the dreamy 
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eye beneath; only one fair arm pointing to Heaven, and one 
perfect hand holding the fleecy robe, are unveiled: the rest, a 
cloudy garment, hides and yet reveals the beauty of the form 
beneath. None the less fair, Penelope lies upon her Grecian 
bed, her face upturned to her celestial visitant, and all her beau- 
tiful form bathed in the repose of slumber. With consummate 
skill, Flaxman has opposed to the floating figure of the vision 
the perpendicular lines of a candelabrum, and to the sleeping 
figure of the queen the horizontal lines of the couch on which 
she lies. By this simple expedient he has rendered the grace 
of the flowing lines of drapery more evident than if they had 
been uncontrasted with more simple forms. 

In ‘* Nausicaa throwing the Ball,” we have a fine example 
of Flaxman’s skill in representing drapery stirred by the wind 
and by the rapid motions of its wearers. All is life and ani- 
mation ; the girls are really at play, and have not put them- 
selves into attitudes for a tableau. We bear witness to their 
eagerness and interest in the game, and seem to hear the sea- 
wind blowing in their flowing and ungirdled robes. The great 
sculptor is fond of striking contrasts. Thus in the print we 
have just left, there is not a single perpendicular nor horizontal 
line, not a straight line indeed of any direction; all is curved 
and rounded, and that, moreover, diagonally, almost without 
exception. What a contrast to this scene, where all is lively 
bustle and activity, is ‘* Ulysses following the car of Nausi- 
caa,’’ where we are impressed by the multitude of perpendic- 
ular lines, and by the greater dignity and repose which they 
lend to the figures, with a sense of quiet, and with the cessa- 
tion of the morning’s play. 

Turning to the thirteenth plate, ‘‘ Ulysses weeps at the song 
of Demodocus,” we find new beauty waiting us. We see 
nothing of Ulysses but the mouth—the upper part of the face 
is hid in his mantle, but what sadness is expressed by that 
simple line—we seem to read in it lamentation for his departed 
friends, and for the unknown fate of his beloved wife and son, 
to whom, thwarted by the gods, he is on his toilsome way. 
The figure of a boy, who listens to, the music with a divided 
mind, is admirably given, as also that of a man who leans 
against a pillar in absorbed attention. Flaxman has drawn 
many groups listening to music—and they are all worthy of 
admiring notice from the manner in which they express /isten- 
ing. We shall notice this in ‘* Hesiod”’ and ‘‘ Dante,’’ and we 
have two examples in the Odyssey, of which the present is the 
best, since in the other, ‘‘ Phemius singing to the Suitors,” his 
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object was to represent the greater part of the audience as not 
listening—careless of the divine melody, and wholly brutified 
by their appetites ; but in the group before us, how perfectly 
we are impressed by the fact, that the lyre upon which the min- 
sirel plays is actually emitting sounds, and that each of the 
hearers, is actually a hearer, and nota mere deaf picture of a 
man. 

Our next two drawings are of monsters—Polyphemus and 
the King and Queen of the Zestrygones—and we shall find 
another a little further on in the drawing of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis—which trio we pass over as unworthy of Flaxman’s 
genius, although admirably drawn, but still unworthy subjects 
for the pencil that had the power to draw all loveliness of which 
the human form is capable, and all the truly terrible in which 
that form invests itself, and which therefore was not called upon 
to draw such deformities as these one-eyed, hairy, hundred- 
legged, and hundred-headed monsters, which even Homer could 
not dignify in our regard. 

It is refreshing to turn the page and rest the eyes upon so 
lovely a composition as ‘Ulysses at the table of Circe.” The 
Enchantress, wily and beautiful, holds in one hand the wand 
with which she works her hateful charms, and with the other 
points to the urns and patera upon the table near which she 
sits. Her face has an expression of childlike innocence at the 
first glance ; afterward, on examination, you discover in the 
mouth and chin a look of cunning expectancy ; her gaze is 
fixed intently upon Ulysses, who sits “ this way and that, di- 
viding the swift mind,’’ and with one hand pressed against his 
brow seems to be in a painful uncertainty. The maid behind 
the chair of Circe, less nobly attired than her mistress, is digni- 
fied, and the expression of her face is of a sad serenity. Not 
only in this print, but in others of Flaxman’s outlines, [ have 
observed that he endows the attendants of the brave and beau- 
tiful with an unmistakable air of bravery and beauty. Whe- 
ther in this he intended to give form and body to what is, with- 
out doubt, a truth, I cannot say ; but we daily see how contact 
with hersic nature inspires heroism—and how even _per- 
sonal beauty and dignity of carriage, accompanied by an inte- 
rior beauty and dignity of character, communicate themselves 
to those who chance to be their daily witnesses. 

‘* Ulysses terrified by the Ghosts” belongs to the Fuseli school 
of abominations. ‘The ghosts are without doubt ugly and suf- 
ficiently contorted ; it is equally true that they are making 
goise enough, since every one has his mouth wide open—but 
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they are hardly terrible, and the prudent Ulysses wisely makes 
more use of his mantle to screen his eyes than of his sword to 
defend his body. The huddle and confusion of the crowd of 
gibbering souls is well represented ; in such matters Flaxman 
was always successful. 

The rosy-fingered ‘‘ Morning” rises upon us in the next page, 
soaring “‘ erect as a sunbeam,’’ and surrounded by floating 
clouds embodied in the forms of graceful nymphs, whose fair 
faces are fresh with the inspiring influences of the season, spark- 
ling with dew, and jubilant with the songs of birds. There is 
something grander in the composition of Guido’s Aurora of the 
Rospighosi Palace—but we have always preferred the present 
for its finer embodiment of the sentiment of Morning. The 
Hours who dance about the car in the older picture, are far in- 
ferior in pace and floating lightness to Flaxman’s—while the 
action of the English master’s Aurora, lifting the veil from her 
forehead and disclosing the morning star, is to us finer than 
the Italians dawn, who flies along, scattering flowers in the path 
of the God of Day. 

‘¢The Sirens” sing to us as we turn the page—three half- 
naked beauties seated on a bank whose flowers scarcely con- 
ceal the whited bones of the luckless mortals whom they have 
ensnared. One with outstretched arms woos the brave mariner 
to her sweet embrace ; another with fair brow, pipes her en- 
chanting music—her robe, alas! permits us to see the vulture’s 
hungry claw eager to tear the victim of her song. A third, 
sings half to herself for love of singing—half to the struggling 
hero whose companions bind him fast, and strive with their 
plashing oars and martial cries to drown the voices that lure 
them to certain death. 

*‘Lampetia complaining to Apollo” gives us more noble 
horses, guided by the God of Day, glorious in form and re- 
splendent in face. Lampetia seems to have shot up from 
earth to heaven with the directness of an arrow. Her impe- 
tuous gesture and indignant face have arrested the divinity in 
mid-career. 

‘** Ulysses, asleep, laid on his own coast by the Pheacian 
Sailors,” presents a striking contrast in the fine face and grand 
outlines of the hero’s form, with the uncouth brawny limbs and 
harsh repulsive faces of the sailors. It is evident that they 
themselves are struck with the nobility of their charge. Ad- 
miration and respect shine, though faintly, through the seams 
and crannies of their ill-featured visages. I notice in this 
drawing one of those truthful touches which give so much 
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value to Flaxman’s works, and which invest them with an 
attractiveness growing stronger with every fresh examination. 
Ulysses is now old. Wearied with the toil of battle and the 
dangers through which he has been passing, his form has be- 
come bent; his face is furrowed with the marks of anxious 
watching and wearying doubt, united to the signs of age. All 
this we see when he is presented to us, active and awake ; yet 
here folded in slumber, and returning, perhaps, in dreams to 
younger days, his face assumes the sweetness and tranquil- 
ity of youth; his form, with its undulating lines, recalls the 
vigor and beauty of his fresh and martial manhood. 

Four plates follow, to which we can award no especial praise. 
In the fifth—*‘ Ulysses preparing to fight with Irus”—the 
shrinking of Irus and the firm resistance of his attitude, are 
excellently portrayed. It is plain that those men who have 
hold of him are exerting all their strength in vain to move 
him. It is will opposed to will, and there is no play or pre- 
tence on either hand. The artistic point in the drawing is the 
figure of Irus. Ulysses is, we were about to say, represented 
as too old a man, but, on examination, it is merely his bald 
head which gives him this appearance. 

‘‘Euryclea discovers Ulysses.’’ The astonishment of the 
good old nurse is finely given, but the hero is too unmoved— 
too real/y abstracted for the occasion. Can it be that his be- 
loved Penelope, from whom he has been separated so many 
years, and whom he yearns to clasp and kiss—can it be that 
she sits—drooping, pensive, wearied with weeping—behind 
him, so near, and yet so far, and be thus cold, unmoved, and 
apparently so unrelated to the scene ? 

For some reason not very easy to discover, the designs for 
the Odyssey, which close the series, are far inferior to the first 
two-thirds : none are utterly without excellence, but they are 
by no means worthy of the hand that drew the first twenty- 
two compositions. 

‘* The Harpies going to seize the daughters of Pandarus” is 
a return to the excellence of the earlier drawings. 

The group of the three frightened women is a true master- 
piece. Fear has locked them in an embrace of rounded oppo- 
sition to the foe. If terror sits in their faces, no less are their 
bodies terrified, and we also for them. So simple an affair as 
this group might well elude criticism ; but we remember that 
simplicity is the seal of genius. We remember how Fuseli 
represents terror, and how the whole school of dislocated-limb 
painters mock the directness of nature ; therefore we are glad 
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to see in Flaxman an artist who perceived truth intuitively, 
and never forsook her but in an age when calmness and seren- 
ity, whether in manners, literature, or art, were by no means 
subjects for admiration ;—could be calm and serene, and wait 
for the meed of approbation which the unerring few would 
surely award him as his due in the coming time. 

The thirtieth composition, ‘‘ Penelope carrying the bow of 
Ulysses to the Suitors,”’ is full of grace and beauty. How no- 
ble and queenlike is the figure of Penelope, permeated with 
sadness, and wholly despairing : what a contrast to the brave 
grandeur of her expression, as she greets us when detected in 
her stratagem of unraveling the web. Her raiment no longer 
covers with grand and sweeping folds the rounded form and 
limbs of royal beauty ; the eyes no longer flash indignant fire ; 
the mouth no more curls with scornful pride. The garment 
falls over a shape still fair, but thin and wasted by anxiety and 
suffering ; the eye is dulled with weeping—its fire quenched 
by tears; the mouth subdued by sobs to a softer outline, and 
less haughty curve. Here again we see her attendants, fair 
and shapely, with their calm Greek faces, toned to the sorrow- 
ful aspect of their queen, and witnessing that their spirits have 
learned to share her grief. ‘‘ The meeting of Ulysses and Pen- 
elope ” greets us with the reward which awaits these brave 
and constant souls—all tvil over, all doubt and fear put away, 
and life opening upon them in vistas of unclouded loveliness 
and peace. There is a touching sweetness in the attitude and 
expression of Penelope ; she hangs about the neck of her hus- 
band, and looks into his eyes; there is no passion, no over- 
powering delight. Hope had been too long deferred, and the 
heart too sick ; the surprise has been too sudden for belief, and 
she only feels, not knows, that her desires and prayer are an- 
swered. ‘The picture of a just vengeance concludes the com- 
positions from the Odyssey—‘* Mercury conducting the souls of 
the Suitors to the Infernal Regions.”” They pass through the 
dreary portals, with eyes bereft of hope, into the grievous city, 
and to their well-earned lot of eternal dolour. Thus end the 
compositions from the Iliad and Odyssey—Flaxman’s earliest 
and in many respects his finest designs. The simplicity of 
his subject, and the vivid way in which the scenes are pre- 
sented by the poet to the mind’s eye, made little necessary on 
the part of the artist but to copy literally his description. Ho- 
mer never deals in abstractions. All that he says he sees, and 
the literalness of his painting inclines us to doubt his posses- 
sion of imagination, since such literalness seems at first like 
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the account of a man who has been present at the scenes he 
describes. Hence some Greek writers have asserted that he 
was contemporaneous with the siege of ‘Troy, and actually pres- 
ent at the war. But in truth this is a child’s solution of the 
wonder ; their very simplicity and directness, their valor stir- 
ring the soul, their pathos touching the heart, their distinct- 
ness deceiving the eye,—all these are the work of genius, and 
as such, needing no explanation of their truth. If ‘* Love 
lends a precious seeing to the eye,” no less does Genius, and 
the poet as the lover sings but what he sees. Flaxman also 
had genius, and the simplicity of these designs, the faithful- 
ness to the text, the quick piercing to the heart of the subject, 
the artistic seizing of the salient points, and the way in which 
these alone are presented to the eye, the noble grouping in which 
the classical severity, demanded by the marble, is united to the 
flowing grace of nature—all these prove the artist with whom 
his art was a sacred passion, through which the poetry of his 
soul flowed forth to men. We now leave Homer, and take up 
ARschylus, deferring to another time the consideration of the 
Hesiod and Dante, the latter of which, indeed, almost de- 
mands an article to itself.* 

The first two designs are illustrative of the same line of the 
Prometheus Bound” — 


Strength. “Seize him,—strike amain! 
Strike with the hammer on each side, his bands 
Rivet him to the rock.” 


Of these two, the first is the smaller. Strength and force 
hold each an arm of the demi-god, while Vulcan binds an iron 
ring around the left wrist of the uncomplaining victim. The 
action in both cases is similar. The arrangement is admirable 
—the figures are naked, and the drawing showing that pro- 
found knowledge of anatomy, in which Flaxman so much ex- 
celled. The second plate is drawn to a larger scale, the size of 
the figure gives ample scope for minute execution, and the 
knowledge displayed is that of a master, but I prefer the 


* The work has two title-pages, in the first of which the Muse of Tragedy ap- 
pears to Eschylus, who lies asleep, his head buried in his arms, and bids him 
y pape The Muse herself is a lovely, half-naked form, whose di- 
vine head is wreathed with the leaves of the vine, and whose feet just touch the 
earth on which she has but now alighted. In her hand she holds the thyrsus. In 
the other title the vignette represents Bacchus, holding in one hand a sword and 
belt, and in the other a thyrsus, dressed in the chlamy and greaves, and accom- 
panied by a goat—addressing the sleeping poet with the well-known words, The 
first vignette, though in substituting the Muse for Bacchus, it forsakes the popular 


~ version of the story, is by far the more graceful and attractive composition. 
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smaller plate; the grouping is more flowing and the position of 
Vulcan better than in the second design. We are reminded by 
the opening compositions that the field upon which we have 
entered is entirely different from the one we have left. We 
have revelled thus far in the contemplation principally of ideal 
beauty and valor; of such scenes Homer is full. The singer 
to the childhood of the race—he rarely stirs the deeper feelings 


of the heart or troubles the springs of passion in the soul. But 
Aischylus 


“the women swooned 
To see so awful when he frowned 
As the gods did ;” 


and the only gleams of beauty that light his page are such as 
we see when, in the blackness of some midnight storm, the light- 
ning for an instant shows the deep dome of heaven and the 
golden stars—quickly swallowed up again in the darkness 
which is indeed but darker for the light. Here, then, we have 
a new field for the artist, the tragic, and we have to judge if 
he excels in the more difficult as well as in the less trying class 
of subjects. 

The fifth plate, ‘‘ The Ocean Nymphs visiting Prometheus,”’ 
charms us with the lovely maidens whose light moving way 
seem scarcely needed to support such forms, but disappoint 
us in the figure of Prometheus, which is like a giant spider 
penned against the wall; and we are in danger of imagining 
the nymphs a group of female entomologists in an ecstasy over 
a ‘*specimen.”’ But Prometheus is not made an important 
fact of the group—the nymphs are the great feature of the com- 
position—glorious forms radiant with life and beauty, and as 
we have said, floating upon the air without the need of wings. 
Indeed, so entirely is the suggestion of any such need absent 
from the picture, that we wish the wings they have—mere 
butterfly pinions—had been omitted, since they are too slight to 
belong to the Nymphs of Ocean ; they could never have stood 
the sweep of a breaker, nor even the silent swing of a summer 
sea—much less the tossing of the foam upon the shore, or the 
glittering rain of the spray thrown back from the sea-side 
rocks, 

We do not like the sixth plate, ‘‘ Oceanus visiting Prome- 
theus ;’”? the four-footed bird is an incomprehensible fowl, and 
the figure of Oceanus presents nothing characteristic. And as 
a whole, the design is poorer than anything else in the series, 
unless we except the ‘* Downfall of the Persians,” plate thirty- 
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fifth, which presents an inextricable mass of legs and arms 
turned topsy turvy, and all sliding down a very steep hill. 

‘‘The dream of Io,” recalls “the dream of Penelope” in 
the Odyssey. It is more simple than the latter in its detail, 
but not so severe in its general conception, and if the figure of 
Io is lovelier in figure, and more graceful in attitude, than Pen- 
elope, the vision which appears to the sleeping wife of Odysseus 
is finer than the one which floats over the slumbering maiden 
in “the Prometheus.” In the illustration from Aischylus 
there are three floating figures—the attitude of the principal 
one is nearly the same with that in the design from the Odys- 
sey—but much is lost by the full display of the face and head, 
which in the latter are nearly concealed, and thus rendered 
more expressive of shadow and mystery. In contrast to the 
long flaming lines of the drapery of the vision, two figures are 
added whose lines flow on the opposite direction, increasing 
greatly the beauty of the composition. One of these, a fair- 
faced vision, looks with sad, sisterly eyes upon the unhappy 
dream, at once admiring her beauty and pitying her approach- 
ing woes. The figure of lo—naked to the waist—is full, round- 
ed, lovely—the form truly sleeping, and the face imbued with 
the melancholy sentiment of a slumber which the shadows of 
a coming grief already darken. How admirably, indeed, is sleep 
expressed in this figure; we remember nothing like it except 
the Christ in Annibale Carraccis’ ‘‘ Silence,’’ which, however, 
is slumber of a child, and therefore more easily expressed than 
that of an adult. 

The closing scene of the Prometheus is a noble composition. 
The hero bound to the rock meets the worst blow of fate with 
serene but defying might—his head expresses more a merely 
animal nature than the legend warrants; it is finer in the 
second plate, but asa whole it isa great success. The nymphs 
sharers in his doom crouch at his feet. They, too, dare to 
suffer, but they suffer in terrified submission, and, with one 
exception, with bowed heads and covered faces. ‘There is 
great grandeur of grouping in these figures, resulting from 
their perfect truth to nature. In this praise, we except the 
figure to the extreme left, whose attitude is forced and affected. 
In the illustration to “The Supplicants,” there are three 
plates representing the same subjects—groups of women 
bowed, in one case, before a small altar to Neptune, and, in 
the two others, before the altars of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The second of these—*‘ Danaus advising his daughter to bow 

-before the altar of Neptune”—is finely managed, and has 
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great beauty. The woman by the side of the altar, who leans 
upon one hand, and holds a myrtle bough in the other, is of 
a noble presence, and seems a mourning queen. The other 
two designs are inferior to this—more confused, and not hold- 
ing the eye by any grand salient point in the position. We 
recur for a moment to the tenth plate—‘ Jupiter sending the 
gods on their mission of vengeance’’—in which all is fine, and 
imbued with the spirit of the narration, with the exception of 
the figure of Jupiter, which wants force, and is accompanied 
by too great mildness in the face. As ‘‘ Zeus blessing man- 
kind,” it would be worthy of all admiration, supposing the 
thunder-bolt laid aside ; but it is expressive of too much benev- 
olence for the present subject in its merely artistic arrange- 
ment. The thirteenth plate, ‘‘ The Herald dragging the Chorus 
by the hair,” the effect of the long diagonal lines of the two 
figures of the Herald and the Chorus is very fine, and is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the upright figure of Pelasgus. For 
the rest, the expression of the group is admirable, though in 
this, as in many of the compositions, we object to the subject 
as intended for a bas-relief. As an illustration of the drama- 
tist, it is good—finely conceived, and finely rendered—but the 
picture is painful, and the execution of such a design in mar- 
ble, for which end these compositions were designed, would 
be unworthy of an artist, and as monstrous as the deed which 
is its subject. It is, however, probable that Flaxman saw, 
what in reality has proved to be the case, that these designs 
would never be executed in marble, but that their end would 
be to serve as illustrations of the poets; and for that reason 
admitted many subjects to his pages, which, as designs for 
bas-reliefs, he would have certainly rejected. 

The turning of a leaf reveals to us the form of Aphrodite, 
encircled, as she walks, by a garland of cupids, and preceeded 
by the goddess Harmony, singing her praises on the seven- 
stringed lyre. Venus is very beautiful. We should have 
been better pleased if the flowing drapery, which now answers 
no end, but merely confuses the outline with its multitudinous 
line, had been wholly removed, and also the pearls, which 
cannot adorn her beauty, and certainly are out of place. 

‘¢ The Seven Chiefs against Thebes,’’ taking oath, is a strik- 
ing composition. The action of the figures is very similar, yet 
sufficiently varied, reminding us in this particular of some of 
the groups in the Panathenaic Frieze, where the action is 
nearly monotonous throughout the whole group, but by vari- 
ations in the several attitudes, so slight as at first to elude the 
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eye, the light and shade is artistically disposed, and the satis- 
faction of the mind explained. ‘The Funeral of Polynices 
and Eteocles” form the subjects of the eighteenth plate. The 
dead bodies are borne upon the shoulders of four soldiers, who 
bend under their burden. The dead weight of the corpses is 
admirably given: they are plainly not merely sleeping, but 
lifeless—and this appearance is as difficult for a good artist to 
give to his figures, as that of buoyant life is for a poor artist. 
In Raphael’s Creation of Adam, God stands before Adam (a 
mere mass of red earth, shaped like a man). You have him 
there anatomically perfect—not indeed a very presentable fig- 
ure, but still a figure; thin, erect, and waiting for the magic 
breath which shall change him to another and more glorious 
form of being. How plain is it that this change has not yet 
been effected—how dull the eyes, how nerveless the body ; the 
right arm hangs slackly at the side, no force from within could 
raise it; the other, held by the hand of God, has the lifelessness 
of wood ; the whole expression of life is wanting, and this is 
the triumph of the artist. Much the same merit is in the dead 
bodies of the warriors in Flaxman’s picture; if there is less 
merit, it is because the subject is by no means so great, and 
not that he has done less than the occasion required. ‘* Victory 
listening to the Bard’ contains an exquisite figure of victory, 
suspended in mid-air, her soul rapt with the warlike strains 
of music. Flaxman has shown his power in this figure: she 
not only floats, but she listens attentively at the same time, 
showing that her position requires no effort, and is the one 
natural to her ; moreover, she truly listens, and the expression 
of the face, eagerly sad, betrays her interest; one hand touches 
her bosom to still her throbbing heart, the other trembles to 
place the wreath upon the poet’s head. This is a masterly piece 
of work, and demands all praise. The Bard is inspired, and 
of a commanding presence ; the drapery which covers his knees 
is stiff and ungraceful, and seriously interfers with the harmony 
of the design. It is the worst drapery in the whole classical 
series: there is, however, an instance nearly as bad, and of a 
similar kind, in Flaxman’s group, ‘Instruct the Ignorant,” 
otherwise a noble composition, the first of his series entitled 
the “‘Acts of Mercy.” ‘* The Vision of Helen,”’ in the twentieth 
design, is not as light as we demand of a vision, but sufficiently 
beautiful and queenly to make all amends ; her head is worthy 
of the fairest wife in Greece; she lifts, with both hands, the 
veil which covers it; the lines of her veil unite with those of 
her robe, to atone, by their grand effect, for all deficiencies in 
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the drapery of the Bard, to which we have before alluded. She 
is borne upon the shoulders of sleep, a naked youthful God, 
crowned with poppy, and with a face and figure characteristic 
of his office ; if the left leg could have been dropped a little, so 
as to escape being cut by the lines of Helen’s robe, the effect 
would have been greatly improved ; as it is, the limb appears 
to be mutilated. Agamemnon lies with his face covered by his 
arms, and sees the vision only with spiritual eyes. In the 
Vision of Io, this same fact, namely, that visions which haunt 
our sleep are spiritually discerned, is noted ; and is one which 
Flaxman, doubtless, intended to convey in both the composi- 
tions. We do not like the Clytemnestra in the twenty-second 
design—there is something mean in her head, and ignoble in 
her attitude ; the eyes also have a forced and meaningless stare, 
which completes the unsatisfactory nature of the figure. The 
two kneeling figures are fine, drawn with great simplicity and 
deep expression. 

** Orestes offering his hair upon the Altar,” is a severe and sta- 
tue-like composition—one of those which could be transferred 
to marble without altering a line, and which have all the air 
of genuine Greek designs, breathed through with a tender, 
natural pathos, which hardly entered into the sculptured con- 
ceptions of the Grecian artists. 

“ Electra, and the chorus of Trojan women,” again reminds 
us, by the directness and simplicity of its lines, and the statue- 
like repose of its attitudes, of the processions in the Panathenaic 
Frieze. No doubt the slabs we speak of were in our artist’s 
mind when he conceived it. It breathes the same spirit, and 
charms us by the same union of similarity and variety which 
we have observed in them, and likewise noted before in a pre- 
vious composition of Flaxman’s. 

We pass over the next three compositions as demanding no 
special comment. ‘The design, whose subject is a Titanian 
bringing offerings, consisting of precious vessels and a royal 
mantle to the infant Apollo, is a rare performance, and delights 
us with its beauty of conception and execution. Latona, a 
grave, majestic goddess, reclines with Apollo and Diana on her 
lap—a winged genius leans at her head, and the Titanian, with 
her gifts, stands before her. The central figure is the baby 
Apollo, a wondrous child, in whose noble head, and beaming 
expressive face, we already see the dawning God. 

Orestes at the shrine of Apollo is a masterly composition, sim- 
ple and grand, and fitly disposed for sculpture. ‘‘ The ghost of 
Clytemnestra rousing the Furies” is the crown of all Flaxman’s 
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tragic compositions, and seals his genius as masterly and origi- 
nal. Both as a composition and as a conception it awaits our 
highest praise ; true it is a terrible idea which he has embodied, 
but the terror is not repulsive. It is moral and not physical 
torment, and in that lies the true element of tragedy. It is not 
Lear’s howling to the storm, nor his agony in the tempest which 
bring tears to our eyes. It is not the sighs of Hamlet nor his 
untimely death which cause our sympathies to flow out toward 
the unhappy prince, nor yet, to take a still higher and more 
universal example, is it the mere bodily agony of Christ, the 
anguish and bloody sweat of Gethsemane, nor the ‘ Eloi, Eloi,”’ 
of the crucifiction, which stir the soul of the Christian with re- 
verential pity ; but it is the mental strife and inward tempest of 
mingled grief and rage, for which no tears flow at the sight of 
Lear, the melancholy madness and uprooted life and love of 
Hamlet which make our hearts go out to him in sympathy as 
to a brother, and the majestic endurance of a life of bitter 
persecution and unrewarded toil which bows the Christian’s 
knee in adoring grief and gratitude before the throne of Christ. 
Flaxman, then, has found a fit subject for his tragic pencil in 
the one before us, and nobly has he justified his choice. The 
ghost of Clytemnestra stands erect, shrouded in a long mantle 
which she lifts above her head, disclosing a face fearful in ter- 
ror, and suggestive of all unearthly visions. In front of Cly- 
temnestra, with her head thrown back, and supported by her 
folded arms, lies a sleeping Fury, who, inher dreams, is torment- 
ed by the apparition, and though her eyes are closed to all out- 
ward impressions, with her spiritual vision she sees the ghostly 
shape and writhes beneath its blasting influence. In the cen- 
tre of the picture another Fury roused from slumber, girdled 
and brow-bound with knotted serpents, rouses with impetuous 
gesture her sleeping sister—and pointing with her finger to 
another sleeper, cries, 


Awake! arise! rouse her as I rouse thee! 


Orestes has a sad countenance as of one who has been puri- 
fied by fire, and admitted to Heaven through the gates of Hell. 

** Morning in her Chariot,’’ drawn by four steeds, salutes us— 
aided by her flower-strewing Hours, and dimming the glory of 
the zodiac through which she advances with her celestial light. 
The figure of Ionia, in the thirty-fourth page, is very bad, un- 
natural, ungraceful, and wholly displeasing ; we wonder that 
Flaxman could have drawn it ; that of Persia, however, is sim- 
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ple and grand in its attitude, but the composition as a whole 
is by no means good. The closing design in the book repre- 
sents Asia, bowed in grief, kneeling at the foot of a palm tree, 
and surrounded by the armor of her defeated sons. The con- 
ception is not original ; there is a design very similar to it ina 
well-known Roman coin, representing the conquered Judea in 
nearly the same attitude, sitting mournful at the foot of a palm. 


(To be concluded.) 


SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 


Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By Grorce H. Caivert. 
Second Series. New York: George P. Putnam. 1852. 


We have long had a surfeit of American travels; and yet 
they pertain to a sphere of literature of inexhaustible interest ; 
for however familiar the scenes, there is an infinite possibility 
in the medium through which they may be viewed, and the 
principles by which they can be interpreted. The old world 
has a peculiar relation to the new. ‘The stand-point of our 
countrymen is eminently favorable to original views ; and it is 
a superficial education, an inadequate insight or a narrowness 
of heart, and not the poverty of the theme, which induces a 
barren or unimpressive result. According to the national ideal, 
a traveler from these shores, himself the subject of a grand 
political experiment, should behold the world in the broad 
light of mental independence, less hampered by prejudice, and 
more quickened by sympathy than the average of tourists, 
otherwise he is false to his birth-right. If the atmosphere of 
free institutions has not bred comprehensive habitudes of 
thought, and kindled benign aspirations whereby his com- 
munion with his race is more disinterested, and his cogni- 
zance of nature more general, it has failed in its most vital 
privilege. If the pages of his transatlantic journal do not 
contain data significant of an observation at once humane and 
intelligent, beyond the scope of petty dilettanteism and prescrip- 
tive inference, they lack the individuality which alone justifies 
their publication. A guide-book, or court-journal would an- 
swer the same purpose. ‘To an earnest mind nurtured on this 
continent, there are, however, so many vistas of philosophical 
truth and appeals to manly brotherhood, in the relics, associ- 
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ations, and social condition of Europe, that the act of express- 
ion is alone needed to render their suggestions valuable and 
attractive. We seldom, therefore, pass by such a record ; and 
although often disappointed, open, with renewed expectancy, 
each fresh specimen of this prolific class of books. Of late 
years this field has offered new phases of interest. The ele- 
ments of society and government have continually been laid 
open to inspection; the problems of national destiny again 
and again vindicated different solutions; and their ex- 
position, in the form of literature as well as public events, 
yielded vast subjects for criticism, enthusiasm, and prophecy. 
From causes like these, the well-known landscape has changed 
beneath a continuous variety of light and shade; now lurid 
with the smoke and glare of actual warfare, now sombre with 
the portentous cloud and stillness that precedes the tempest ; 
and again warm and animated with the roseate dawn of a 
hopeful crisis. Modern genius, too, especially in Germany and 
Scotland, has interwoven a magic charm into the old web of 
local association. The hues of modern art, like the stained 
effigies of an ancient cathedral, have tinted anew with glory, 
the venerable temple of humanity. Vicissitude, also, the mys- 
terious and romantic law of change, is ever writing its parables 
on the annals of society. Science daily reveals a latent force 
or multiplies a familiar agent of nature. The complex rela- 
tions of the man of to-day are visible in fresh moulds of char- 
acter. Steam and the press unite widely-separated regions, 
and thus bring into effective and mutual action, moral and 
physical elernents that breed original results on the face of na- 
ture and in the destiny of mankind. In view of these facts, 
it is easy to realize what successive crops of fruit and flowers 
diversify the realm of every pilgrimage—only requiring a large 
and sensitive heart, a wide and keen reflection, or engaging 
fancy, to yield a nutritious and beautiful harvest. ‘he re- 
sources of nature and the history of society thus afford the best 
apology for the predominance of the literature of travel; a 
more genuine humane fellowship and more enlightened inter- 
pretation of life sanction it; and the need of utterance, in 
men of genuine powers, brought into sympathetic contact with 
scenes which thus excite thought, is an inspiration they do 
well to obey, and we to accept, not indeed blindly, but with 
candor, and it may be with gratitude. 

** A book,’’ says Mr. Calvert, ‘should be a distillation ;” 
and in the present instance he has acted upon this wise max- 
im. + Only the essence and cream of his experience is given. 
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He has shown true respect to his reader by not trenching on 
the domain of Madame Starke or Murray. His discourse is 
shorn of all irrelevant material; not an inch of canvas is 
wasted. His mind is too alert to repeat unconsciously a twice- 
told tale. A single day in Paris, and the like period at Dresden, 
lets us into his mode of appreciating both cities. The super- 
fluities of description he ignores. With a nervous grasp, a 
quick, yet contemplative eye, and a cordial manner, he leads 
us, in willing fellowship, through the busy thoroughfare or the 
radiant gallery ; and we are won by his intelligent zest to give 
hospitality to his thought. Though prone to elaborate and 
sometimes profound reflection, he is too much of a gentleman 
to keep his companions’ brain on the stretch forever: and, 
therefore, now and then indulges in a humorous strain or a 
pleasant jest, a bit of Flemish sketching, or a jovial hint, that 
sinks the philosopher in the man; and brings us agreeably to 
the level of every-day life. 

Those readers who are creed-entrenched, and who, by the 
way, have not that freedom of the universe which entitles 
them either to travel or to judge its records, may carp at the 
speculative parts of this book. We do not pretend to be ade- 
quate critics either of Fourierism or Hydropathy. Of the so- 
cial reformer and the Silesian peasant who discovers the cura- 
tive qualities of water, scientifically applied, Mr. Calvert en- 
tertains an exalted opinion. He has examined both theories, 
and is their zealous advocate. ‘The facts he adduces in their 
support, and the eloquence with which his personal convictions 
are asserted, challenge respect. ‘They inevitably lead to the 
impression that both these subjects have yet to receive that 
patient and candid examination so reluctantly accorded any 
new system, by indolence and prejudice. In his statements 
and reasoning, he may fairly claim the attention due to know- 
ledge and sincerity. It is the rare merit of these and other 
chapters of his book, that they are eminently suggestive. To 
a certain extent, indeed, we go with him, and feel ourselves 
kindly put upon a track of important inquiry. What may be 
called the negative argument it is scarcely possible not to re- 
ceive. ‘The need of a higher social organization, and the 
abuses of the so-called medical art—both pointing to a return 
to nature, as the initiative process of reform, every honest 
mind readily admits ; and it is a good service to have stated 
the cases with such intelligent emphasis. 

Careless habits of writing, especially in this species of lite- 
rature, are so prevalent, that it is due to the author of these 
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‘* Scenes and Thoughts’ to recognize him at once as a brilliant 
exception. He uses language with grace and power, but his 
style is not that of the elegant scholar so much as of the sin- 
cere and thinking man. He expresses himself with energy, 
clearness and point. In description, his choice of words is 
true, having exclusive reference to the just conveyance of his 
idea. He apparently scorns the nice turning of polished sen- 
tences. His feeling transcends rhetoric. His reflection con- 
verges reverie into aphorisms, and he is obviously conscious 
that brevity is the soul of sense as well as of wit. This econ- 
omy of words in his pictures, and concentration of his thought 
in reflection, is quite refreshing to one wearied, as so many 
are, with the difluse, vagrant and indolent style of the majority 
of travelers. Here we have scintillations, masses of oak, the 
kernel of the nut, without the layers of bark; and therefore, 
as a literary production, this unpretending volume has a spe- 
cial claim to the appreciation of the cultivated and reflective. 
A fine collection of maxims could easily be gleaned from its 
pages. Indeed, as if aware of his ability in this regard, the 
author has cast his last chapter into this form; we annex a 
few specimens : 


In civilized life,—which is a universal battle,—truth forms the reserve, and is 
only brought up at critical junctures. 


The practical might imparted by integrity is seldom fully valued. Hence 
Washington is underrated by some men, who judge him by his intellect and pru- 
dence 


Preaching is in these days not unlike shoveling sand with a pitchfork. 


By continuous breach of the moral law, men forfeit mental growth. Napoleon 


and Cromwell grew not wiser as they grew older. Their minds did not ripen, 
they petrified. 


That with all the mind’s achievements, practical and poetical, its conquests in 
science, its Christian and intellectual development, its many enlargements and 
emancipations, there still should be so much evil, so much misery, proves how 
wide a swing mankind must make to fulfil its destiny. Hereby are denoted opu- 
lence, and depth, and complexity of power. 


In this light, evil is a whip to urge moral effort up to high tension. Society 

rfects itself through tribulation. Man may be figured as at first lying in the 
ow places of life, with but dim sparse glimmerings into upper fields. Out of a 
night of animal being, little by little he struggles into the day of a wider human- 
ity, his struggles getting fiercer as he rises, As feeling and thought unfold them- 
selves, his inward conflicts grow warmer and deeper. The grandeurs of his na- 
ture loom out as much in endurance as in action. The terrible, the pathetic, the 
sublime, are the great offspring of his throes, the tokens of his splendor and his 
resources. Through this stormy region, darkened by chasms and abysses, he 
ascends to one more serene, where, under influences wrought out by his higher 
self, he breathes an atmosphere predominated by spiritual elements. He grows 
in intellect by working with Nature in her richest fields; and with his heart puri- 
fied by beauty, and enlarged and strengthened into freer communion with God, 
he attains at last to a blessed activity, a creative calm. 
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Shakspeare’s words, when boldest and richest, are but ambassadors, behind 
whom there is a greater than themselves, Racine’s and Afieri’s, though not so 
erect and gorgeous, are the Kings themselves, and thus leave nothing untold, 
and feed not the imagination. 


In the style of Shakspeare there is an oceanic undulation. In that of Cor- 
neille and Racine the surface is level, or if broken, it is with furrows, not 
with billows. 


Forms soon waste the substance they are designed to hold. Thus ceremony 
and hypocritical corporeal salutations get to be a substitute for genuine po- 
liteness; religion is crushed under a burthen of ritual observances; paper- 

} money drives out metal, to represent which it was invented. 

We talk of this man’s style and that man’s, when, rightly speaking, neither of 
them hasastyle. Style implies a substantial body of self-evolved thought. The 
mode and quality of the clothing in words and phrases to this original body con- 
stitutes im, Now, from so few minds come fresh emanations, that most writ- 
ings are but old matter re-worded, current thought re-dressed. Each one’s in- 
dividual mode of re-wording and re-dressing is, and should be called, his man- 
ner, not his sty/e. In Writing as in Painting, every man, the weakest as well 
as the strongest, must have a manner, but few can have a style. 

Envy, like venomous reptiles, can only strike at short distances. 

There is no deeper law of nature than that of change. 


Every deed of man is preceded by a thought. In the most trivial moment, 
immaterial action is the antecedent and producer of the material. Every result 
brought about by human contrivance and will is an embodied finishing whose 
beginning is a spiritual seed sown in the brain. No grossest act but existed 
first in thought before it took body. Without thinking, a man would go with- 
out his dinner. Every act proves a precedent thought. This is an absolute law 
of the mind. As all human acts pre-suppose human thought, so superhuman acts 

re-suppose superhuman thought. A man is a superhuman act, and the ex- 
istence of a man demonstrates the pre-existence of God. 


The most effective light in which foreign pictures can be 
seen is that of reminiscence. There is a certain bewilderment 
in the novel ; surprise baffles inquiry, and the very freshness of 
the scenes oft confuse the observer. But when to landscapes 
hallowed by antiquity, or glorified by nature and art, we bring 
the pensive light of memory, there is a distinctness of outline 
and a truth of perspective which create definite impressions. 
A mellowness broods over the familiar view, and a personal 
feeling arrays the favorite locality, more easy of transfer to 
another mind than those primitive emotions which assail the 
novice abroad. This pleasing chiato ’scuro invests Mr. Cal- 
vert’s descriptions of Germany. His visit to Weimar is full 
of touching interest. 


q The next day towards noon we were suddenly beset by a desire to be in 
Weimar. I like in traveling to give way to an impulse of this kind. In the 
willful breaking up of the set sequence of things, there is a remunerative as- 
surance of freedom. You start without the ceremony of giving yourself no- 
tice. You go solely because you want to go. In this there is an enlivening 
breach of routine, a luxury of liberty. You snatch a sunny holiday from 4 
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amidst the sombre slaveries of this conventional, whip-driven world. After a 
hurried packing, we provided ourselves with the modern wishing-cap, and 
alighted by early bed-time at the “Hereditary Prince,” in Weimar, having 
rushed through book-selling Leipzig and book-fed Halle, just as though, instead 


of being populous notable towns, they had been only relay houses by the way- 
side. 


I walked again in my old paths through the tranquil town of Weimar. 
Tis like arresting, and fixing in hard corporeality, the airy images of a dream, 
thus to re-behold, after twenty-five years, the scenes of careless, laughing youth. 
The solid recognized forms are as cold and sad-speaking as the sarcophagi 
of departed friends. One hovers about them with a melancholy self-abandon- 
ment. I think I know how a ghost feels who revisits the haunts of his sublun- 
ary sojourn. I peered as I went into faces, with a hope of recognition or re- 
ciprocated interest; but all were cold, exclusive, introverted, just like the faces 
of other streets. { passed before Goethe’s house. At that door J had once 
knocked,—with timidity. as having no claim to admittance but that which his 
fame gave me,—and within I had met, shining with kindliness, that great glit- 
tering eve. For what is left of his mortal part I must now seek in the vault. 

And thither I bent my steps. He who after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury revisits the resorts of his youth, must betake him to the graveyard to find 
the vestiges of his former acquaintance. The cemetery of Weimar, lying just 
outside the town, has an untrimmed look which suits a cemetery. Flowers 
and shrubbery and grass are not much curtailed of their natural freedom. This 
wildness and unclipt exhuberance is in harmony with the spot, and gives to it 
a softer and a quieter aspect. Jn the centre is a small chapel for funeral ser- 
vices. Through the middle of the floor a large round opening, guarded by a 
balustrade, communicates with the Grand-ducal vault below, wherein, with 
those of the sovereign family, lie the bodies of Goethe and Schiller. We de- 
scended by the stairway into the vault. Jt was neither dark nor damp, and 
was mildly perfumed by burnt incense. Here was naught of the gloom of a 
charnel-house. ”T'was as though the immortal spirits of the great inmates had 
purified it of all stains of death. Beside their holy remains we lingered with 
feelings of cheerful elevation. It was not a place for sadness. The coffins are 
raised three or four feet from the ground. Those containing the bodies of 
Goethe and Schiller are side by side, apart from the others. I stood between 
them, with my hands resting one on either coffin. 

The late Grand-Duke of Weimar, Charles Augustus, the friend of Goethe 
and Schiller, and who is illustrious by that friendship, requested that his body 
should be placed between the bodies of the two poets. He had a right to make 
the request : he was worthy of that exalted place. He was not merely their 
friend and generous protector; he had a soul that sympathized with theirs. 
Whether it be, that his successors, animated by a low jealousy, are unwilling 
to recognize his right to this great privilege, or that they are influenced by a 
still more ignoble motive, his request has not yet been complied with. ‘The 
coffin containing his body lies by itself. 


—— In the study of Schiller I sat down one morning at his desk, and with 
ink dipped from an inkstand of Goethe, | took phrenological notes cn a cast of 
Schiller’s head. There was a seat and an occupation! But nothing is com- 
plete in this loose, fragmentary world. Why was there no mould from the 
cranium of Schiller’s renowned friend 2? Because men are such laggards be- 


hind truth. The momentous brilliant discovery of the physiology of the brain 
was promulgated in the beginning of this century, and first in Germany, by its 
great discoverer, Gall. And still, though so easily verified, it remains unac- 
knowledged by scientific men on the continent of Europe. In freer England, 
and freest America, its truth has been forced upon the scientific in a great 
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measure by the enlightened perseverance of the laity. Goethe, whose sym- 
pathy with the spirit and processes of Nature was the source of his wisdom, 
meeting with Gall, who, in a tour through Germany, was expounding his newly- 
made discovery, received it at once into his mind, with that large hospitality 
which he always extended to new-comers from the realms of Nature. Pity 
that he had not cultivated acquaintanceship into intimacy. His name would 
have been a passport to this fruitful truth. and thus have hastened by half a 
century its acceptance among his countrymen. In that case, moreover, his 
friends and executors, knowing the scientific value of a fac-simile of his noble 
head, we should have had his by the side of Schiller’s, to compare together and 
contrast the two. 

The brain of Schiller, from its large size and general conformation, denotes 
uncommon energy, great force and warmth of character, and irresistible mental 
momentum. In his organization there was a rich mingling of powers. What 
he undertook he went at with a zeal that rallied his whole nature to the ser- 
vice, with a volume of impetus that bere him on with burning velocity, and 
with a resolution that no obstacle could stay. His undertakings were high, 
his aspirations noble. Onward, onward, upward, upward! might have been 
his device. With all this fiery enthusiasm, this impatient activity, he under- 
took naught rashly. He was at once impetuous and prudent. He was self- 
confident, but with consciousness of his gifts he united an insatiable thirst for 
better than he could furnish. His ideal was so exalted it kept him ever learn- 
ing and expanding. Goethe was often astonished, when they would meet after 
a not very long separation, to find what progress he had made in the interval. 
His intellect was under the spur of his poetic expansions fed by his hearty im- 
pulses. His mind was kept at red heat. His nature was earnest, and even 
stern. If there was in him no sportiveness or humor, neither was there any 
littleness. His love of fame was strong, but he sought to gratify it by lofty 
labors. 

Schiller’s intellect was broad and massive, not subtle nor penetrative. Hence, 
with all his material of sympathy and inborn passion, wherewith he energized 
and diversified his characters, they lack individuality and compactness. In the 
most finished there is a certain hollowness. It is not so much that they are 
not distinetly enough differenced one from the other, as that each is not tightly 
knit up into itself, as in Shakspeare and Goethe. Schiller was not the closest, 
most scrupulous thinker, and thence in creating characters he could not tho- 
roughly interpenetrate the animal and sentimental vitality with the intellectual, 
which interpenetration must be in order that each personage have his definite, 
rounded, vivacious existence. Nor is the action in his dramatic structures al- 
ways bound up in the severest logical chain. Schiller was not a poet of the 
highest order; he was not prophetic, not a vates. He did not deliver truths, or 
embody beauty in creations, so much above the standard of his age that they 
have to wait for a higher culture to be fully valued. His generalizations have 
not the unfading brilliancy which those truths have that are wrought in the 
mine of emotion by the intensest action of reason. Between his intellect 
and his sensibility there was not that perfect accord which makes the off- 
spring of their union at once veracious and ideal, and elastic from the com- 
pactness of their constituents. His grasp of intellect was not so strong 
as was his imaginative swing. When the cast was put into my hands 
what first struck me was the want of prominence in the upper part of the 
forehead. 

Speaking of his early flight from Wurtemberg, Schiller describes the joy 
he felt in having thenceforward no other master than the Public. To an 
ardent young poet it could not but be a joy, akin to that of moral renovation, to 
escape from the suffocation of tyranny, to find himself rid of a narrow — 
and face to face with the broad multitude. But there is a still higher tribunal, 
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—through which too the public is in the end more surely and permanently won 
than by direct appeal to itself—the tribunal of Truth. To this and this alone 
the true artist feels himself amenable. For, the artist’s function is, to purify 
the sensibility of his fellowmen, to instruct them by awakening a poetic mf 
miration, to chasten their taste. By creations in harmony with the absolute 
true and beautiful, he develops, and cultivates the latent esthetic capability of 
the mass. His part is to be a teacher, not a flatterer or prosaic purveyor. 
Great artists are always above their public. Did Shakspeare suit himself to 
the common judgment of his day? So little so, that even the shrewdest of his 
contemporaries discerned not half the meaning and merit of his wonderful crea- 
tions. He himself,—sublime isolation,—was the only one of his time who 
knew their transcendent worth. To think, that for more than a century there 
was in the whole world but one man who entirely enjoyed the Tempest and 
Lear, who was capable of fully loving Imogen and Juliet, and that man was 
Shakspeare. What kind of appeal to the general judgment of Charles the Se- 
cond’s generation was Paradise Lost? Wordsworth scorned the Public, who 
laughed at him, and having survived a half-century his earlier poems, had 
the personal enjoyment of a tardy justice, his genius being acknowledged by a 
more “enlightened public” than that which first so coldly greeted him, his 
later contemporaries paying him reverence as a true Priest in the service of 
Beauty and ‘Truth. He had to make the taste by which he was appreciated. 
Géethe, mentioning in a letter to Schiller, the limited sale of one of his best 
poems, Hermann and Dorothea, comforts himself by adding ironically—* we 
make money by our bad books.” And Schiller himself, who always wrote in 
pursuit of a refined ideal, says somewhere, that the artist’s mission is to scourge 
rather than to truckle to the spirit of his age. 

It is much for a man to possess several eminent qualities that keep him on a 
high level. Schiller was upborne by his poetic nature and his love of human- 
ity. He had not the deepest sensibility for truth. Thus, although, under his 
poetic and generous inspirations, he appreciated and practically fulfilled the 
artist’s function, his impulse when first freed was towards fame. From the 
same source,—that is, the absence of arched rotundity in the region of con- 
scientiousness,—I would infer a want of punctuality in engagements, literary and 
other, and venture to conjecture, that by this failing his friend Goethe was oc- 
casionally somewhat put out. 

Among the precious relics was the bedstead whereon Schiller slept, and 
whereon he died at the early age of forty-six. Often at night, he put his feet 
into a tub of cold water, placed under his writing table, in order thereby to 
keep himself awake. He worked his brain to the uttermost, and wore himself 
out with the noblest labor. It were easy to figure him seated at his desk, with 
“visionary eye” and furrowed brow, intently elaborating thoughts which his 

n hurriedly seized, when a knock, drawing from him an unwilling “ Herein,” 

e would lift his eyes with a look of almost sternness, for the unwelcome in- 
terrupter; and then suddenly his countenance would relax and beam, as the 
tall figure of Goethe advanced through the opening door, and rising with an 
eager motion, he would greet his friend with cordial words and hand-grasp. 
And the fever of his mind would subside. The calm power of the self-possess- 
ing Goethe would soothe him without lowering his tone; and when, after 
Goethe’s departure, he set himself again to his work, it would be with the re- 
freshing feeling of one who, towards the close of a midsummer’s day, has just 
bathed in the shady nook of a deep tranquil stream. 

On one side of the desk is a sliding chess-board, to be drawn out when 
wanted. Here, the guardian of the house declared, Goethe and Schiller some- 
times played. ‘T'his I refused to credit, and put it down as a false tradition. 
Games,—even those involving bodily exercise,—are the resource of the vacant ; 
an@ I would rot believe that two such full-brained men, whose interviews were 
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to them both enlivening thought-breeders, would ever dedicate their téte-d-téte 
meetings to this solemn frivolity, this ingenious emptiness, this silent, sapless 
pastime. Still, against the circumstantial conclusions of reason, there was the 
sliding chess-board. 


—— Owing to some misunderstanding between Goethe’s heirs and executors, 
his house is only opened one day in the week, and even then his study is not 
shown. On entering the drawing-room, I perceived that there had been 
crowded into it sets of porcelain, piles of prints, vases, and other articles such 
as a man of Goethe’s celebrity and tastes would, in a long life, collect by pur- 
chase or gift. The room looked like a crammed curiosity-shop. Without ex- 
changing a word with a person who was there to serve as expounder, I turned 
back, and with feelings of disgust instead of satisfaction, left the house. 


I contented myself with the outside of the abodes of Herder and Wieland. 


After I had studied the cast from Schiller’s cranium, and had thought- 
fully wrought out a correspondence between it and his mental endowments as 
exhibited in his life and writings, fitting the cast to the character, and the cha- 
racter to the cast, as is the pleasant way with pbrenologists, I learnt from a 
gifted physician in Weimar, that there was a slight—a very slight—doubt as 
to whether the cranium from which the cast had been taken, was that of Schil- 
ler, When, many years after his death, the bones of Schiller were dug up, to 
be removed to the Grand-ducal vault, it was found, that his body had been 
buried so near to two others, that the sexton was not absolutely certain which 
of the three skeletons was his. Goethe confirmed the sexton’s decision, from 
the arm-bones of that one which the sexton believed to be Schiller’s, declaring, 
that no other man in Weimar had arms of such length. The testimony of the 
sexton’s memory and Go:the’s inference, | make bold to corroborate with the 
cranium, whose size and shape are in harmony with the man and poet Schiller, 
such as we know him from his life and writings. 


Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder. They still inhabit Weimar. Once 
they trod its streets as flesh-and-blood men, whose daily living was a benefac- 
tion and an adornment. Now they abide in itas genii,and make the little town 
large by their large spiritual presence. ‘They attend you wherever you go, 
sanctifying and beautifying your path by their magical potency. They beck- 
oned me into the palace, where four rooms have been dedicated to them, one to 
each, whose walls are ennobled by painted scenes from their works. Walking 
in the park, the Grand Duke passed me with his simple equipage ; but I had 
just come from the * Garden-House” of Goethe, and the presence of the great 
poet and sage was so vivid, that to me he was the living reality, and the reign- 
ing Duke went by like a phantom. I might say with the concluding lines of 
the beautiful, touching dedication to Faust,— 


Was ich besitze seh’ ich wie im weiten, F 
Und was vershwand wird mir zu wirklichkeiten.* 


The great dead are the most living inhabitants of Weimar. The town was*to 
me a cemetery, and each house in it a sepulchre, which sent forth by cay in- 
stead of by night, its coated or gowned ghost. The time best to enjoy the 
company of Weimar’s high inmates, were midnight, when the present genera- 
tion being in their tombs, one would be free from their petty intrusion. But at 
that solemn hour the wearied traveler sleeps, and if perchance he dreams, his 
visions are apt to be more dyspeptic than poetic. 


* What I possess I see as in the distance, 
And what is gone comes back in firm consistence. 
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At Dusseldorf, he meets with an agreeable surprise, and 
all his national sentiment is aroused by Leutze’s noble pic- 
ture. 


In the studio of an American artist of high reputation in Germany as well 
as in America, I had one of those pleasant surprises that quicken the pulse 
more healthfully than a draft of old wine. On entering Leutze’s spacious 
studio I came unexpectedly upon his fine picture of Washington crossing the 
Delaware. [had not heard that he was at work at such a picture. My heart 
was sudd only flooded with a sublime home-feeling. In Washington's majestic 
figure, the distant home, which he had done so much to build for me, became 
instantly present in a foreign land. What a bequest to his countrymen is this 
man’s character. The great things he did are almost less than what he does. 
The image of him that grows into the mind of every young American, is a 
defence of his country as strong and steadfast now, a half century since he 
died, as was in life his generalship and civil wisdom. His perpetual great 
presence is a national moral fortification. 


Among the studious votaries of art in Germany, however, 
he is reminded of the great defect in our national character, 
the zeal for immediate results, and want of calm, steadfast 
devotion to a great end. 

A disting guished German painter told me, that of a number of young Ameri- 


ean painters Whom he had known, not one was without talent, but that they 
did not study with due thoroughness. Structures of art to be good and 


durable, have as much need as cotton-factories of solid foundations. Genius 


can no more dispense with labor than the eagle can with growth ; the growth of 


genius is only through methodical application. The strokes of scientific work 
ire the pulsations that carry nutriment to the genial germ, and make it aceres- 
cent. But genius discovers its own science, and finds often slow furtheranee 
m the beaten roads of routine. American artists, with more boldness and 
freedom, carry to European academies a national impatience of delays, which 
may make some overleap the earlier indispensable gradations. But these are 
not the most gifted, for natural gifts feed themselves with the best food within 
their reach, as infallible in their selection as the roots of prosperous oaks. So 
far from being too self-reliant, genius has a quick faculty of absorbing and as- 
similating to itself the fruits of others’ thoughts and practices. Plodding talent 
lags behind the pioneers and discovers, nimbler genius never. It fuses in its 
focal fire all things about it, so that, whether for beauty or for strength, they 
flow into the moulds it is fashioning. 


Crises test loyalty. In repudiating kingeraft, on vowed 
allegiance to certain principles which are entire ly ¢ ve the 
distinctions of party or the influence of sect; and es 
sential and peculiar of these, is the assertion of the right and the 
capacity of man for self-government. Yet within the last few 
years the mortifying spectacle has been exhibited of a ten- 
dency on the part of Americans high in public life and social 
position, to ignore and evade this their special birthright—na- 
tional faith and true glory. It has been evident in the scepti- 
ism acknowledged in regard to the final triumph of liberal 
“principles in Europe, i in the lukewarm recognition of their ad- 
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vocates, and in a disposition to imitate the wretched compro- 
mises and hollow display of monarchical societies. At no 
period since our existence as a nation, has it been more incum- 
bent upon Americans to manifest and vindicate republican 
sentiment, in word and deed, in habit and association; and 
this volume has an absolute moral value on account of the 
clear, bold, and earnest statement of American principles. In 
his stringent comments on priests and princes, on Jesuitism 
and Louis Napoleon, Mr. Calvert utters himself like a true- 
hearted American :— 


Of all despotism, the sacerdotal is the most desolating, both its end and 
means being the direct subjection of the mind. Irrespousible priests are worse 
enemies of mankind than princes. Hating each other as rival usurpers, with 
an unchristian hate, they have from necessity mostly leagued together to 
bemaster the intellect and soul; believing, that he who could possess himself 
of the minds of men, would own the treasure of treasures. But the selfish are 
ever short-sighted. It is seldom given to thieves to enjoy their thefts. When 
priests have robbed their brother of that which makes him poor indeed, the 
wealth that he has lost enricheth not the robber; for, by a deep law of Nature, 
which decrees the inviolability of the human soul, the moment the mind is 
invaded it ceases to be atreasure. The contiguous breath of the possessor 
bedims the splendor of the jewel. Freedom gives the only light by which it 
sparkles. In subjection, the mind pines and perishes. On itself must it be 
poised, out of itself draw its life, within itself must be its supreme tribunal. 
Else it has no spring for elevation, no self-renewing vitality, no self-rectifying 
force. It languishes, it sickens, it dwindles. But not alone. They who on 
the holy of holies lay impious hands, the Cains who kill their brothers’ souls. 
they dwindle with it; they become little with the littleness they have caused. 
Look at Spain, at Portugal, at Italy, the People and their Priests. What an 
intellectual wilderness! What children are the People, what wet and dry 
nurses their pastors ! 

Rome being the centre of Catholicism, in the uppei ranks of the Hierarchy 
there, an intellectual activity is maintained by the conflict thence directed 
against Protestantism in the freer countries of Christendom. No correspondent 
moral activity is visible. On the contrary being predominant, absolute, irre- 
sponsible, living in isolated grandeur high above the people, the upper clergy 
in Rome is further than almost any class of men in the world out of the circle 
of the conditions needed for the growth and nourishment of Christian morality, 
of self-sacrifice and brotherly love. Hence the Prelates in Rome have ever 
been noted for rapacity, arrogance, ambition, sensuality ; alternating these 
indulgences, on occasion, as at the present moment, with vindictiveness and 
cruelty. 

What intellectual force it has, Catholicism owes to Protestantism. By 
Protestantism I do not here mean merely Calvinism, or Anglicanism, or Luther- 
anism, or any other sectarian ism, but the imperishable spirit of mental freedom 
which has in all ages burst up through the crust of ecclesiastical usurpation— 
the perennial protest of the soul against spiritual authority—the continuous 
assertion of the rights of conscience. This spirit is the moral life of humanity. 
The Romish Church, striving ever to crush it, has found in this strife a perma- 
nent stimulant to intellectual exertion. In the midst of Protestant churches, 
themselves, this same spirit, struggling ever for absolute liberty, rises up from 
a deeper deep, protesting against priestly dominion, however tempered. Its 
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sublimest manifestation was against Catholicism through the great Luther, 
under whose mighty blows the Papacy staggered. In the throes of its despair 
it gave birth to Jesnitism, which is the offspring of the collision between light 
and darkness, and which gives evidence in its nature of its monstrous parent- 
age, exhibiting the cold glitter which intellectual light makes on a ground of 
moral gloom. Jesuitism is henceforth the indispensable armor of Popery. 

With the advancement. of culture the clerical is overtopped by the literary 
and scientific classes, A vivifying book rarely comes now-a-days from the 
clergy, Protestant or Catholic. Creeds are not the nurseries of originality. 
Original minds on their side are prone to interrogate creeds with very little 
reverence; and a heart of deep sympathies solves all theological questions in 
the flame of its love and justice. 

On the other hand, priests, while arrogating to themselves a spiritual supe- 
riority, reflect the moral condition of tie population around them. Like man, 
like master. Thus the priest of Mexico fights cocks, and the Cardinal in 
Rome, and the Anglican Bishop in London, play whist. ‘The successors of St. 
John and St. Peter fighting cocks and playing whist, while Christendom is 
agasp for want of a vivifying faith! In all things how effects and causes 
interplay one upon the other. 

Some conclusions : 

‘That a man should never give permanent or irresponsible power over himself 
to any other man. 

That as men are wisely wary of trusting their purses or their persons to 
others’ keeping, much more should they refuse to trust their souls. 

That to do so, is to abdicate one’s manhood. 

That Nature designs the mind to be developed, not moulded. 

That irresponsible rulers, priestly or princely, must in the main be knaves ; 
for irresponsibility indurates the conscience. 

That force is the law of evil, that is, no law, but like all evil, a breach of 
law. 

Let us return fora moment to Switzerland, whence we have been floated 
away on this current of thoughts, which are, however, pertinent to her condi- 
tion; for, republic as she is these five hundred years, she too has had her 
princes and her priests. 


Louis Bonaparte is cunning, resolute, and unscrupulous, with an ordinary 
intellect and an ordinary heart, and thence without principles or convictions. 
He is an ambitious mediocrity. His ambition being of that vulgarest kind, 
that springs from an intense love of self, is unleavened by any enthusiasm or 
expansivenesss. He took the oath as President with Empire in his heart. That 
a man of this calibre should in the 19th century be in a position even to aspire 
to be Emperor of France! ‘To gain the Imperial diadem, Napoleon did im- 
mense things; and repeated them, in order to wear it for a brief space. The 
largest thing the nephew will do in his lifetime, will be to have aspired to fill 
his uncle’s seat. His dream will be his greatest deed. No spectacle is more 
pitiable than that of a small man in a great place. France, by offering this 
spectacle to the world in her first President, is expiating Napoleonism. 

Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Louis Bonaparte,—here is an anti-climax of rulers. 
Rulers! Baffled bunglers. The day for the rule of men is passed. Even the 
strong Napoleon was incapable of ruling. The Christian world has outgrown 
individual rulers; ideas, principles now rule. He who in authority is not im- 
bued, bemastered by these, is at most an obstruction that temporarily angers 
the current, which, arrested for a time, chafes and eddies, and then sweeps into 
the abyss all that obstructs it. The great Bonaparte was so swept down; and 
the wary Louis Philippe ; yet now, when the stream is far deeper and stronger, 
the little Bonaparte would thrust forward his petty personality to divert its 
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flooding course, to make its boiling waters back! The highest that a shrewd 
judgment could have devised for such as he is, had been, to float for a season 
the apparent helm of the State, on the ocean of Democracy. 


And yet he is no blind fanatic in behalf of human rights. 
He is painfully aware of the existent obstacles to the imme- 
diate realization of liberal views. He does not close his eyes 
to a single discouraging fact. He, however, looks beyond the 
temporary, and reposes with serene conviction upon the laws 
of eternal justice. Comparing the past with the present, he 
finds in the changes wrought during an interval of twenty 
years in Europe, ample promise for the future. He has a sub- 
lime but a rational faith in humanity, and pleads her cause 
with no less confidence than sympathy. ‘The sight of those 
hallowed places, which are still fragrant with the memory of 
Luther, revives in his soul that deep gratitude for spiritual en- 
franchisement which is due to the noble reformer :— 


It was on the 31st of October, 1517, that Luther affixed to the Castle-Church 
of Wittemberg his propositions. 

Since the first day of the Christian era there had been in human annals no 
day so pregnant,so solemn as this. To Americans especially this day ought to 
be holy. Without it there had not been that other memorable epoch-marking 
day, the 4th of July, 1776. On the 31st of October, 1517, was made to the 
world the declaration of Mental Independence. Upon Germany, upon Europe, 
it fell, like a trumpet-tongued summons from a better world. Luther found 
himself hostilely arrayed against the Pope. That was a fearful position. Even 
the great Luther shrank back ; and had he not had above his strong intellect a 
conscience that would know no compromise of principle, and behind it a cou- 
rage that could brave all the powers of Earth and Hell, he would have suc- 
cumbed. In the middle of the 19th century we can scarcely conceive what 
strength, what moral grandeur that man must have had, who, in the beginning 
of the 16th, defied the authority of the Pope. Luther did defy it steadfastly. 
He asserted the spiritual self-sufficiency, the moral dignity of man. By all 
freemen he should be revered as one of their mightiest deliverers. Noble, 
stout-hearted Brother ; we thank thee for thy great courage, we thank thee for 
thy great intellect, and above all we thank thee for thy great conscience. 


The gleam of bayonets at every corner wounds his American 
self-respect, and awakens an outburst of manly indignation :— 


Descending into the town, we came upon squads of Prussian soldiery. When- 
ever | meet these mechanized men, these soul-informed machines, these man- 
shaped irresponsibilities, 1 feel saddened, humiliated, insulted. Plainer than 
words they say to me,—speak not, think not, act not. In their presence I am 
utterly quenched. I feel myself supplanted, and in my place a musket. In their 
speechless tramp their is something terrific. This steeled silence controls my 
speech: this noiseless movement paralyzes my will. 

The European armies hang on the nations, a monstrous idleness, a universal 
polluting scab. In them are condensed into one vast blight the seven plagues 
of Egypt. Like the “ frogs,” they “ come upon the people, into their houses, 
their bed-chambers, their ovens, their kneading-troughs.” How this picture 
fits them in all its traits. Look at those knots of lounging dirty soldiers: they 
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swarm and buzz over the whole land, like the “lice and flies,” only more be- 
fouling than these. Are they not “sores and blains” on the people, a moral 
and physical corruption, and a drain upon their strength? “ The fire that ran 
along on the ground”—what could realize it more vividly than the march of 
armies, smiting like the “ hail” as they pass, both man and beast, and herb and 
tree, and eating, like the “locusts” the fruits of the earth, and every green 
thing. In the crowning “ Plague of Darkness,” the likeness is the most pal- 
pable. Standing armies are the very fomenters of darkness. ‘Their office is to 
propagate night and make men sleep on. They are coarse, brutalizing Force, 
in contrast and conflict with the subtle, humanizing, liberating power of the 
intellect and heart of man. They are a million-mouthed extinguisher plied 
ceaselessly by the hand of Despotism, to crush out the light so fast as it jets up. 
They exist to enforce man’s law against God’s law, to be the jailers of thought, 
the executioners of freedom. 


The attempt to maké even a respectable despot of the French 
President, induces a definition of his game not less true than 
vividly worded :— 


Over the portal of the Palace, where this soulless retrospective aspirant 
would already play the mimic Emperor, are largely stamped words that are to 
him, and to all who with him or like him plot for regal or imperial sway, a ter- 
rific writing on the wall: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Before these great 
words, itluminated by a nation’s faith, they recoil stricken with dread, so com- 
mitted are they to usurpation, so tethered to fraud and force, so blinded by 
sensuality, so hateful of what is noble and yenerous. These sublime words, 
uttered in a mood of prophetic exaltation, proclaim the beauty and unsounded 
potency of the human heart. These beautiful words, the tokens of things 
more beautiful, reassert the Christian promise of love and peace. They are a 
rainbow splendor, painted on the evanescent clouds of despair by the eternal 
Sun of hope.* 


The sycophancy of some of our diplomatists makes him re- 
coil in disgust :— * 


European diplomatic agents in America set an example, which American 
diplomatic agents in Europe should follow. With rarely an exception, the re- 
presentatives of foreign governments resident in this country are unanimous in 
their condemnation of our institutions, and of all our democratic principles and 
processes. These feelings of distaste and of oppugnancy to democracy are not 
concealed : they need not be. These gentlemen represent monarchies and 
despotisms: their governments are conducted on principles directly hostile to 
those which rule us. In their opinions, conversation, habits, they manifest the 
hostility. Hereby their official relations are no manner obstructed or embit- 
tered. They are true to their masters; we acknowledge and respect their 
right to be so. They keep themselves as European and aristocratic as they 
can: nobody objects or takes offence. 

Now, oa the contrary, the American diplomatic agent in Europe, instead of 
keeping American and republican, is no sooner installed, but he sets about to 
Europeanize and aristocratize himself as much as he can. He bedaubs his 
carriage with armorial bearings (if not inherited, improviséd) ; claps livery on 


* Since this chapter was written has come the coup d'état of Louis Bonaparte. 
This usurpation seems to dash the hopes and confound the estimates herein ex- 
pressed. If the life of a nation were reckoned by months and years and not by 
dgeades and centuries, it would do so. A great Christian people cannot go back. 
Principles must triumph over expedients, I believe in God, not in the Devil; in 
the victory of good over evil. 
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his servants ; begilds his outside often with more than the official lace ; * finds 
as many virtues as possible in the royal family where he is accredited ; sub- 
mits to condescensions from his or her Majesty, or Royal Highness, and even 
feels himself thereby elevated ; effects titled society, and with self-gratulation 
takes the place which his credentials provide for him as a member of the prof- 
ligate, arrogant, brazen, soulless, godless circle that surrounds every throne 
in Europe. But for all his obsequiousness, he and his are admitted no 
further than the outer halls of this temple of Belial. Aristocracy is always ex- 
clusive, scornful, relentless, as close as freemasonry ; and to obtain from it the 
grasp of fellowship, one must have other credentials than those received from 
the President of a Democracy. 

How different. and how much more consistent, is the bearing of a Euro- 
pean envoy. He makes no secret of being bored by people and things, publie 
and private, at Washington. So far from seeking virtues in the Executive 
body, he scans it with satirical malice; he picks as many holes as he can in 
the character and intellect of our “ great men;” he quizzes our fashion ; he 
sheers at our pretensions ; and when he quits us, he rejoices in his departure 
as the end of an exile. The offspring of Monarchy and Aristocracy, he de- 
tests our politics and hates our people. 

The offspring of Democracy, if true in like mauner to his birth and breeding, 
should regard every Christian king 2s an usurper, every hereditary privilege 
as a robbery; «and in the presence of royalty and nobility, bedizened in court- 
tinsel, should fee! his moral sense offended, just as is the immoral sense of the 
diplomatic scion of nobility in presence of the sovereign people in America. 
The citizen of the United States who has not something of this feeling, is a 
spurious offspring of the republic. However he may vaunt his republican 
home, he has not a discerning, logical appreciation of the blessings he is born 
to, and is not fit fully to represent this great self-governing country in prince- 
ridden Europe. ‘Too many of our envoys have been thus disqualified ; and 
from the commanding position we have now reached as the one great Demo- 
cracy in the world, hostilely arrayed (in sentiment at least) against the despot- 
isms of Europe,—and the object of their fears, their machinations, their hate-— 
this disqualification is become the more discreditable to us, and the more huri- 
ful to our true interests. The old and the new are face to face in deadly de- 
fiance. We are the new, and whoever represents us in old Europe, should 
fully feel the nature and significance of this antagonism, and act throughout 
accordingly. 

Instead of living the simple, manly life of hearty republicans, encompassed 
but not defiled, by aristocratic carnalities ; seeking intercourse with those who 
are at once the ornaments and pillars of a country and the best bonds between 
their own and other lands, the men of science and culture, and large sympa- 
thies ; breathing encouragement or consolation into the hearts of the bleeding 
workers for truth and humanity ; instead of this honorable, appropriate, ele- 
vated part, which courts by its very heartiness the representatives of the only 
great Republic in the world, too many American legations are false to their 
high mission, and, by adopting the thoughts and associations of the implacable 
foes of freedom, lower the American name in Europe. Aping and otherwise 
flattering haughty aristocrats, who patronize and sneer at them, and but for the 
gigantic uplifted arm of Democracy behind, would despise them, they eagerly 
rush, with the shallow and the idle, into the whirl of oligarchic fashion, and 
there circle round on the outskirts of the dance of frivolity and vanity, until too 
soon a change of administration sounds the knell of their recall ; when, sighing 
over the loss of so many lords, counts, and barons, with whom they have sipped 
champagne and nibbled boned turkey, and sighing still deeper to think, that in 


* A court-dress with modest gold-lace trimmings, is preseribed by our Govern- 
ment. This should be done away with, as being at war with our universal usage 
in civil costume. Our Legations should be ordered to appear at foreign courts in 
plain ungilded republican dress. 
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exchange for these beribboned and betitled Dons, their associates henceforth 
are to be militia colonels and county court judges, they sadly return home to 
hog and homony, or pork and molasses. 


As a descendant of Lord Baltimore, he appropriately rebukes 
the effrontery of Archbishop Hughes, when correcting his au- 
dacious misstatements in regard to Catholicism in Maryland : 


In a lecture entitled “ The Catholic Chapter in the History of the United 
States,” delivered in New York in March 1852, Archbishop Hughes says,— 
“Tt is altogether untrue to assert that this is a Catholic country, or a Protest- 
ant country. It is neither. It is a land of religious freedom and equality.” 
General usage justifies the calling of a people Catholic or Protestant, accord- 
ing as a large majority of its inhabitants belong to the one or the other of 
these religious divisions. Thus, southern Germany is called Catholic, northern 
Germany Protestant; Ireland Catholic, England Protestant. The United 
States, where only a fraction, about one tenth, of the population, is Catholic, 
are called, therefore, Protestant. But, apart from common parlance, what 
strictly authorizes a designation is, the principle which rules a country in re- 
ligious matters. By this logical test, the United States are thoroughly Protest- 
ant, and the Pope’s dominions in Italy thoroughly Catholic. In the United 
States, there are absolute religious tolerance and liberty ; in papal Italy, con- 
straint and absolute religious intolerance. Absolute intolerance is a funda- 
mental Catholic doctrine, which is not merely preached but severely practised, as 
the world knows; and practised not only against Italians, but also against 
strangers, so that American Protestants, while in Rome, are not permitted to 
meet together for public worship; such outlaws and damnable heretics are they 
regarded by Pope and Cardinals. In this country, on the contrary, not only is 
there absolute religious tolerance, but so productive is this high Christian 
principle, that even Romish prelates here are obliged to avow it, in the teeth 
of the theory and practice at headquarters. Thus Archbishop Hughes, in this 
Lecture, “hopes that it will remain a land of religious freedom and equality to 
the latest posterity.” On other occasions he has made like declarations. 
These avowals have no significance as signs of the wishes and purposes of an 
Archbishop; for Catholic prelates exercise—especially, we presume, when 
dealing with heretics—a right of mental reservation, which paralyzes any 
me interpretation that the ingenious might put on their words, and is pro- 

ably large in proportion to the hierarchical elevation of the dignitary. But 
they have significance, as showing what is the power of Protestantism here, 
and what a very Protestant country Archbishop Hughes thinks it, that he, a 
nominee of the Pope, drawing from Rome his archepiscopal breath, should 
feel obliged to reiterate so unpapal, so uncatholic a sentiment, the which he 
would no more utter in Rome than he would there laud Luther or deny purga- 
tory. 

“Tf,” says the lecturer, “ there had been only one form of Protestantism pro-~ 
fessed in all the colonies, I fear much that even with Washington at their head, 
the Constitution would not have been what it is in regard to religious liberty.” 
But it is the very nature of Protestantism, when it has free play, to break a 
people up into many sects. ‘The essence of Protestantism is the right of pri- 
vate judgment in religious belief, which right leads unavoidably and health- 
fully to multiplication of creeds. Protestantism is a protest against sacerdotal 
dominion, and the assertion of individual religious independence. It frees 
men from the yoke of priesthood ; it empowers every man to define his own 
creed, to choose, or to be, his own priest. This, the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism, involves absolute religious liberty. That Protestant sects and 
men have violated this principle, proves only the fallibility of men, but shakes 
not the foundations of the principle itself. However uncharitable some sects 
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in this country may have been, or may be, in their feelings towards each other 
a higher law controls them—the law of Protestant freedom, which, if not com- 
plete, goes yet to the extent of guaranteeing to each man immunity from inter- 
ference of State or Church, against his will, in his religious profession. Grant- 
ing that the multiplicity of sects led to this general tolerance ; the multiplicity 
of sects is the robust offspring of Protestantism, and by its excess here proves, 
that this country is ultra-protestant. 

In a“Catholic Chapter in the History of the United States,’ Maryland 
would of course not be omitted. What right has Archbishop Hughes to say 
“ Catholic Maryland,” he who a few pages before asserts that this country is 
neither Protestant nor Catholic? If this country was not at first and is not 
now Protestant, how can Maryland be called Catholic! Among the first colo- 
nists of Maryland there were Protestants, as there were Catholics among the 
first colonists of the other provinces. The proportion of Protestants in the 
Maryland colony was at any time as large as that of Catholics in all the other 
colonies, or in the United States, after their independence. With his own 
words we contradict Archbishop Hughes’ designation, and say, that Maryland 
“ was neither Catholic nor Protestant. Jt was a land of religious freedom and 
equality.” And as such it was in its birth eminently uncatholic. 

To Jearn what the Catholic view of a subject is, we must go to Rome, to 
the Pope who appoints the Archbishops Hughes, to the Cardinals who appoint 
the Pope. Rome is the fountain of all Catholic doctrine. Now we find that 
in Rome, at present, and at the time that Maryland was founded, and at all 
times, nothing is more abominated than this very religious liberty. “I will not 
by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, molest any person professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion.” Such was the oath pre- 
scribed by Lord Baltimore for the Governor of his Maryland. Did he get that 
from Rome? Does the Pope prescribe such an oath for the Governor of his 
Rome? Papist, or the dungeon of the Inquisition, that is the alternative of 
the native Roman. Torture or death awaits him who there presumes to exer- 
cise what Lord Baltimore fully and formally granted,—freedom of conscience. 
Not even can strangers there worship after their choice. Let a score of Ma- 
ryland Protestants try it within the walls of Rome; they will find that they 
dare not even meet together to say their prayers. ‘They will not be indirectly 
but most “ directly molested,” lest by their Protestant communion the capital 
of Catholicism be desecrated, and Pope and Cardinals insulted and scandalized. 
And yet Rome’s bemitred minions here, claim the founding of Maryland as 
Roman Catholic work! If a Quaker were to forget the precepts of his reli- 
gion, and take to swearing and fisticuffs, would the odium of his aberation fall 
on the whole “ Society of Friends,” or only on the exceptional member? If a 
lawgiver inserts in his code a clause in flat conflict with a fundamental dogma, 
an inflexible maxim, of the church to which he belongs, a clause the directly 
opposite of which finds place in the code of that church itself; in after-years, 
when this clause turns out to have been wise and creditable, is the church to 
claim the merit thereof, and that too when her own practice is still as hostile 
as ever to the very principle embodied in that clause? As the Quaker, for 
his unquakerly conduct is read out of meeting, so Lord Baltimore, for his offi- 
cial unpapal religious tolerance, would doubtless,—but for worldly considera- 
tions,—have been sentenced to do penance or to pay a round sum for absola- 
tion, if even he had not been excommunicated. For the sin of liberality (al- 
though only verbal and calculated) in this lecture and other similar occasions, 
Archbishop Hughes has, I dare say, penitently to mortify the flesh, or else be 
absolved (beforehand probably) by the Italian Prince, his master. 

The original Constitution of Maryland, drafted by the proprietor, was the 
work of a clear-headed, large-hearted man,—a man so strong, that, in founding 
a state so early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, he put at its basis 
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the broad human rights of civil and religious liberty —a man so Christian, that 
the unchristian intolerance of even the Church he had chosen, did not taint 
his heart. If the king who endowed him with this domain on the Chesapeake 
did, as has been surmised, as a Protestant, exact religious tolerance in the 
organization of the new government, Lord Baltimore, if this tolerance had 
been unpalatable to him, would have applied for lands to the King of Spain or 
of Portugal ; and these “ most Catholic” sovereigns would eagerly have granted 
to one so honored in England as he was, a choice tract in their rich American 
possessions ; and there he could have established himself, like his neighbors, to 
his Catholic heart’s content, in severest Catholic exclusiveness. But the papist 
was not uppermost in Lord Baltimore’s nature, and therefore he had not re- 
course to Spain or to Portugal, and he sought not help of the pope. The liberal 
clauses of his charter, so hostile to the spirit of Romanism, and so deservedly 
celebrated in history, were dictated by his own high human feelings ; and no 
heretic-cursing pope, no ambitious sophistical archbishop, has claim to a tittle 
of his noble deed. The illustrious founder of Maryland belongs not to their 
side, but to the opposite one of humanity and freedom ; and to him their eulogy 
is no honor. 


The style of his vindication of human progress, in its deepest 
and broadest meaning, both direct and indirect, is vigorous, 
logical, and impressive. It is also seasonable. We quote a 
few characteristic instances :— 


Life is movement. On the earth man is the centre of life. For invigo- 
rating, multiplying, beautifying life, all Nature is at his service. At first he 
uses partially, grossly, passively, only her palpable simple qualities. Compare 
the tools, and the work done with them, of the savage, with the tools and work 
of the civilized. 

The subtler his agents, the larger is man’s gain of power. Who can com- 
pute what he has gained by steam? Enter a crowded capital by night, to learn 
what a centupled flood of light comes from an imponderable substance. What 
are battering-rams to gunpowder, whose terrible force is in the sudden libera- 
tion of a gas? Subtler than either, electricity,—now our postman,—has a 
speed which cannot be calculated. Subtlest of all, master of them all, cluteh- 
ing their combined force in its grasp, outshining the sun, outrunning the elec- 
tric flash, in resources infinite, in power immeasurable, is the mind of man! the 
centre, summit and consummation of earthly being, the quintessence of things, 
the jewel of the world, the citadel of humanity, the final superlative in Nature, 
—the boundless receptacle, the exhaustless source, whither and whence, back- 
ward and forward, flow the streams of the multiplex movement which we ca!l 
the world,—the mystic womb of thought, in whose vast depths lie the Past, 
the Present, the Future—the mighty generator, who on earth generates all 
the deeds of men, and with manlike shapes peoples the infinite beyond,—the 
dauntless seeker, who on the dread confines of being confronts the Creative 
Spirit of the Universe, and wrestles with him for his secrets. 

This divine fire, who dare wish to quench or control it? The sacrilegious, 
who would handle this sublime essence as they would gas and steam, who 
are they? They are Princes and Priests. 

In the beginning, natural superiorities are readily acknowledged. By their 
sympathies, not less than by their weaknesses, men yield to guidance. So long 
as it is guidance and not direction, so long as real superiority is the condition 
of leadership, the relation between guides and guided is healthy. But in the 
imperfect social organizations, for the elastic play of natural tendencies, is soon 
substituted the rigid pressure of artificial arrangements. Men invent laws, in- 
stead of discovering them. Then humanity is turned awry. Then in place of 
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impartiality and freedom and natural growth, there is—in proportion to the 
rigidity of the conventional ordinances—onesidedness, compression, tyranny. 
The human-arbitrary takes place of the divine-free. Willingly or not, men 
have abdicated their native sovereignty ; there is enforced submission ; they are 
governed, ruled, commanded. Their strength has passed away from them, to 
be centered in a caste, a class, a family. Above them, in permanent posses- 
sion, absorbing their wills, controlling their thoughts, ordering their acts, are 
irresponsible masters, greedy monopolists of power. Scorning men, defying 
God, jealous, self-seeking, unsympathizing, the first objects of the suspicion, 
envy, wrath, of these self-constituted, unhallowed leaders, are the men com- 
missioned by Nature to be the guides of humanity. The mission of these is 
to enlighten, to exalt; the aim of the former is to domineer over, to possess 
men. ‘The inspired benefactors, the parents of new thoughts, the revealers and 
champions of great truths—they who are endowed with genius to vivify and 
enlarge the minds of their fellows, when they have not ended a life of perse- 
Cution by the cross or the fagot, have mostly lived unacknowledged to die un- 
regretted. 

Two hundred years ago, a tribunal of Theologians, sitting in Rome, pro- 
nounced the assertion, that the earth moves, to be not only heretical in religion, 
but absurd in philosophy ; and to the assertor applied the rack to extort a re- 
traction of this truth, which his genius had revealed in its high commun- 
ings with God, More presumptuous, more blasphemous than the angry 
denial of the movement of the earth, is the denial of the movement of the 
human mind. The same tribunal still sits in Rome, and to its officials in all 
quarters of the globe proclaims, that in matters the most vital,—his duty to 
God, his duty to his fellows,—judgment shall not unfold itself in the brain of 
man, but be passively accepted from this tribunal, the privileged fabricator of 
religious and moral laws. This inhuman,this godless proclamation, it endeavors 
to enact by means adapted to the condition of each land ; by the jail and gibbet 
in priest-rotten Italy—by gilded sophistries, by feigned pliancy, by Judas-kisses 
in Protestant America. 


At every station of the road to Cassel on Sunday afternoon, crowds of 
peasants were assembled to see the steam-wonder. At the snorting monster, 
fire-souled, and wheel-pawed, they stared as the aboriginal Americans did at 
the vessels of Columbus. But not like them with wild wonderment and a dim 
presentient fear. The white civilizee is within reach of the beneficence of 
machinery; for the yellow savage it is an unsparing destroyer, which mows 
him down the faster in proportion as itselfis the stronger. At the flying * loco- 
motive,” whose wings, ladon with a hundred men, entfly the eagle, the sun- 
browned sons and daughters of labor gazed with an intelligent admiration, as 
half conscious that it is a harbinger of better days. For the emancipation of 
man all powers must co-work ; the intellect with its logic and its inventions, 
the soul with its expansive wants, nature with the revelations which she so 
gladly makes to penetrative genius. Industry must join hands with Christianity, 
Science with Sentiment, Intelligence with Faith. ‘The momentum of humanity 
must have been already incalculably accelerated by the unfolding of its capa- 
cities, ere it can swing itself into a wider orbit. ‘This momentum it now has ; 
and as the train, burthened with its scores of tons, swept with fabulous speed 
past turretted burgs and stately castles in ruin, it was a symbol of the present 
eager movement among the foremost nations of Christendom, striding forward 
with new energy and new hope, leaving behind the old walls and towers of de- 
fence, and careering into a sphere of untrammelled freedom and unvexed enjoy- 
ment. 


A primary and pre-eminent element of our mental being is religion. To say 
of a man, he is without religion, is as much nonsense as to say he is without 
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lungs. Breathing is not more essential to the physical life than is to the moral 
a recognition of the Infinite, a reverential consciousness of the Absolute and 
Unspeakable. So sophisticated are men’s minds by one-sided teachings, that 
they come to regard religion as a something they get from the priest, a spiritual 
treasure guarded and dispensed by the priesthood. At stated periods they go 
to Church to receive their share of it, like stockholders to the Bank to draw 
their dividends. ‘They have made an investment in the Church and leave the 
management thereof to the priests, who pay them in prayers, sermons and litur- 
gies. In this way forms usurp the place of substance, dead material husk of 
spiritual kernel. 


To weave the wondrous form wherewith life invests itself in humanity, the 
heart works ceaselessly, and every organ, member, part and particle of the 
living frame works, each joyfully in its sphere, in unison with the heart, for the 
maintenance of the common fabric. Buta continuation and extension of the 
unconscious labor of the heart and lungs is the conscious work of the head and 
hand of man, whose end is, to feed, to clothe, to lodge, to develop, to delight his 
body and his mind. Al! labor, the unconscious and the conscious, is but life 
methodized, that is, life made more living, more intelligent, and thence more 
productive. And thus labor, which is the condition and result of life, becomes 
the means of its perpetuation, its extension, its elevation. All labor may be de- 
lightful; and as, the healthier the body is, the more joyfully and thoroughly the 
heart and its allies perform their unconscious work, so in a healthy social 
organization all labor, the greatest and the least, ceasing to be repulsive and 
becoming attractive and delightful, would be proportionately productive. A 
consummation this not barely most devoutly to be wished, but most surely to be 
accomplished, by that high labor which the intellect exalted by love and faith is 
equal to performing. 

Mr. Calvert justly designates the Parisian Boulevards and the 
Rhine as two cardinal points in the sphere of foreign expe- 
rience. ‘To these we should add the vicinity of the Alps, and 
one of the Jtalian cities, in order to complete a scale which 
comprises every note in the music of humanity, in its relation 
to life and nature. He meets our taste and sympathies en- 
tirely in a vivid alternation of pursuit, mood and object, from 
the chiffonier and maid of the inn to Raphael and the jung- 
frau, and from the comic French theatre to the reform club; 
and the facility with which this wide scope of thought and ob- 
servation is treated, vindicates his title to an authentic exposi- 
tor. ‘To adequately exercise all the faculties is obviously his 
aim, and to do this in accordance with the natural laws, and 
in a true spirit, is eminently his characteristic. Accordingly, 
while he criticises authors, he does not despise the philosophy 
of a dinner ; and because he indulges in a very rational satire 
upon the machinery of despotism, he is not the less enthusias- 
tic in behalf of the Madeline and Géethe. This breadth and 
intelligence evinces a rare preparation for a tour abroad ; and 
it is because there is great maturity in his views, and genuine 
skill in his limning, that we prize these ‘Scenes and 
Thofights,” far above the usual records of European travel. 
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KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Kiito’s Daily Bible Illustrations. In six volumes. New 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Tus admirable series of volumes, illustrative of the Sacred 
Scriptures, has now been brought down to the close of the 
Old Testament. The primary object of the undertaking was 
to present a Daily Course of Scripture reading and meditation 
for the space of a year, on subjects from sacred history, bio- 
graphy, geography, antiquities, and theolegy. Dr. Kitto is well 
known as the editor of the Pictorial Bible, the Encyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature, and other works, and was well prepared 
by thorough scholarship, long and careful investigation, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and customs of Orien- 
tal nations, to execute the work which he has at length so 
well accomplished. 

In the historical volumes of this series, the Sacred History 
has been followed in regular course, and such a selection of 
subjects adopted as seemed to aflord scope for the most useful 
illustration and remark. The object of the author was to pro- 
vide for the family circle a large amount of Biblical knowledge, 
not usually accessible, except to those possessed of somewhat 
extensive libraries. He wished also to present in a simple, 
easy, unostentatous shape, the fruits of learned discussion and 
laborious research. Sometimes the paper for the day is occu- 
pied with the consideration or illustration of a single fact, 
usage, custom, or sentiment, which is presented in various 
lights for its thorough understanding. Then, again, one entire 
chapter of the Word of God has been selected for exposition, 
in order to illustrate the indications of character, customs, 
condition of men, and states of society presented in it. In 
other cases, historical and biographical incidents have been 
taken up and examined with much expository research and 
careful thought on events and character. 

The readings for the Sabbath have been made appropriate 
to the sacredness of the Lord’s Day, both in the selection of 
topics and the manner of thought and illustration. The arti- 
cles are brief, each by itself, but all together comprehend an 
immense amount of information and of thought, valuable, in- 
teresting, and practical. The whole work, thus produced, 
amounts, in the author’s own language, to a sort of running 
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Encyclopedia of Bible subjects, ‘not a history, not a com- 
mentary, not a book of critical or antiquarian research, not 
one of popular illustration nor of practical reflection, but 
something of all these, whatever the author in his plain way 
has been able to make it.’ The most available results of a 
life of labor in sacred literature have been appropriated and 
presented to accomplish the object undertaken. It was the 
author’s earnest wish and endeavor to produce a work which 
might promote an intelligent apprehension of the Sacred 
Books, and help form a habit not merely of reading in course, 
but of thinking over their contents. 

The more purely historical volumes in this series, are the 
first, on the Antediluvians and Patriarchs, the second, on 
Moses and the Judges, the third, on Saul and David, and the 
fourth, on Solomon and the Kings. ‘The author then began 
what he called the Evening Series, and devoted one volume to 
Job and the Poetical Books, and another to Isaiah and the 
Prophets. ‘These last are, in some respects, the most instrue- 
tive and interesting. In the volume on Isaiah and the Proph- 
ets, especially, the recent discoveries at Nineveh have been 
well applied to the illustration of scripture facts and prophe- 
cies relating to Assyria, and a larger number of engravings 
have been employed than in the preceding volumes. They 
were copied carefully, many of them, from the sculptures in 
the British Museum, and from Botta’s great and costly work 
on Nineveh. ‘The advantages for the execution of Dr. Kitto’s 
plan are indeed every year increasing, and new light continues 
to be thrown on the subjects brought before us, 

It is the intention of the anthor to continue this series of 
volumes through the New ‘Testament, in a course of papers on 


the life, sufferings, and death of Christ, and the labors and 


writings of the Evangelists and Aposties. In the last volume 
of the Old Testament Series, no less than fifty-five pictorial 
illustrations of manners, customs, and scenery, are presented, 
and in the preceding volume on Job and the poetical books, as 
many as forty. Among the papers on the Prophesies of Jere- 
miah, we have been much interested in an article on the sub- 
ject of the Latter Rain, as presented in Jeremiah iii. 3. ‘* Thou 
hast polluted the land with thy wickedness ; though the showers 
have been withholden, and there hath been no latter rain.”’ 
According to the view presented in the prophesies of Jeremiah, 
as well as the threatenings and promises in Deuteronomy, the 
fertility of the Jewish land depended on the character and 
conduct of the people. ‘It shall come to pass if ye shall 
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diligently hearken unto my commandments, which I command 
you this day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve him 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, that I will give 
you the rain of your land in his due season, the first rain and 
the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy 
wine, and thine oil. And I will send grass in thy fields for 
thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and be full. Take heed to 
yourselves, that your heart be not deceived, and ye turn aside 
' and serve other gods, and worship them, and then the Lord’s 
wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up the heaven that 
there be no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit; and 
lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which the Lord 
giveth you.’’—Deut. xi. 13-17. It is suggested as a subject 
worthy of earnest and patient investigation in regard to the 
climate and seasons of Palestine, whether ‘*‘ the latter rain,’’ 
which was so essential to the beauty and fruitfulness of the 
land, may not have been entirely withholden in the execution 
of the Divine indignation. The testimony of a Mr. Lowthian 
is presented as to this question, an agriculturalist in England, 
who went to Palestine under some religious impression, with 
the view of forming an agricultural settlement in that coun- 
try. One of the things that strongly impressed his mind in 
traveling from Jaffa to Jerusalem, was the entire absence of 
grass ; not a blade was to be seen; and this, and the general 
sterility of the country, in comparison with its well-known 
ancient productiveness, he accounted for by the fact, for he 
states it as a fact, that the latter rain is almost entirely with- 
held, and none is ever expected to fall in the time of summer. 
He says it is a fact well known to farmers, that if grass-seed 
were carried from England, and sown in that land, the very 
first summer would kill the whole of it. 

Moreover, this gentleman remarked that since the rocky 
mountains of Palestine take up the greater part of the land, 
he could not believe that the plains could ever alone have yielded 
food enough for all the inhabitants once supported there ; the 
mountains also must in ancient times have been fertile and 
| productive ; and on the other hand, the withholding of the 

latter rain would bring them into just the condition of barren- 
ness in which they are now found. For instance, says he, ‘ if 
any of the high mountains of Cumberland, which are covered 
with grass from the top to the bottom, were placed under a 
hot burning sun from April to November, the consequence 
would be, that all the grass would be killed, as well as every 
other plant whose roots do not penetrate very deep. The 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 
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grass being taken away, there would be nothing by which the 
soil might be bound, or kept together: so that it would be, 
when thus pulverized, easily blown away by the high winds, 
and washed down into the valleys, or into the seas, by heavy 
rains. This being repeated year after year, the bare rock would 
soon become visible, and at last this grass-bearing mountain 
would be brought into the very state in which the rocky ele- 
vations of the Holy Land now are. But as we are taught to 
believe from the Word of God that these mountains are again 
to be clothed with grass, it may be a question of doubt with 
some, how is it to be brought about, and how are they again 
to be covered with soil? ‘To this I answer, that it requires no 
other miracle than the restoration of the rain in its due season; 
for let these hills and mountains only receive a regular moist- 
ening with the rain, and situated as they are under a fine 
warm climate, they would soon begin to present signs of some- 
thing like vegetation, and that vegetation, taking hold of the 
rock with its roots, would preserve it from being blown or 
washed away ; and the blade or leaf, dying or rotting upon 
the place, would soon create a rich and fertile soil.” 

The question here presented is worthy of patient and accu- 
rate investigation. It would be desirable to ascertain by con- 
tinued experiments through successive seasons, how far the 
latter rain is actually, as a rule, withheld, and what is the 
consequence. Meantime, the remarks of Mr. Lowthian, as 
of one independent witness, are full of interest and import- 
ance. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


We come to one of the most difficult, and often, too, the 
most unpleasant part of our task, the review of the contem- 
porary literature of the last three months. In former num- 
bers we had followed the old plan of insulated notices. It 
seems more consistent with the character of a Quarterly 
Review to group them together into a connected chapter of 
literary history, giving each its proper place, and leaving, 
if possible, a distinct and connected impression upon the 
mind of the reader. Hereafter, then, this portion of our 
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work will contain a classified and critical summary of the 
contemporary literature of our own country, England, and 
the European continent, in separate chapters. In the present 
number our attention will be confined to the United States, 
with a few words upon the recent English publications which 
have come under our notice. 

Two of the months of our last quarter may be classed, 
as we learn, from a curious statistical table in the Decem- 
ber number of Norton’s excellent Literary Gazette, among the 
most productive months of the year—giving us a total of 
two hundred and fifty-eight publications, seventy of them 
American, and the remainder reprints of foreign works. We 
can hardly agree, however, with the editor in his surprise at 
the small number of reprints. Surprise is not the word that 
we should use, particularly when we consider how many of 
them had better have been left untouched, and how many of 
them too are translations which could have been just as well, 
and often better done at home. Not that we look upon it as 
piracy—with all our anxiety for the security of literary pro- 
perty upon the broadest basis. English publishers settled 
that matter long ago, when they republished Bancroft’s trans- 
lations from Heeren and Ripley’s Jouffroy, without an allusion 
to their American origin—and English translators, when they 
not only stole, but mutilated Godwin’s autobiography of 
Goethe. The study of modern languages has made great pro- 
gress among us within the last twenty years, partly from our 
increased intercourse with foreigners, and partly from the 
clearness and admirable method of our elementary works. 
We have good German scholars, good French scholars, good 
Italian scholars. Such a work as Velasquez’s dictionary would 
never have been called for in a country where Spanish was not 
studied extensively and well. And why should we not, then, 
look to our own resources for our translations ? 

And there is a way, too, in which reprints may often be 
made far more serviceable to American literature than they 
are. Let any one compare the English editions of Arnold’s 
lectures on modern history with the American edition of Pro- 
fessor Reid, and he will see how much a real scholar can do 
for a book, even when he aspires no higher than to the unpre- 
tending name of editor. 

Of these seventy new productions of American pens, we 
have seen but a part, and shall speak of none but those that 
we have seen. 
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stitutions of the 
ancient and mo- 
dern nations. By 
Thomas Dew, 
late president of 
the college of 
William & Mary. 
1 vol., 8vo., 662 
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Our historical list is uncommonly small, even 
in the secondary divisions of compilation and 
The principal work in this secondary division is 
the digest of the laws, customs, manners, and 
institutions of the ancient and modern nations, 
by the late president of William and Mary Col- 
lege. We are somewhat at a loss how to speak 
of this volume. As a manual, it is exceedingly 
defective. It adopts the obscure and unphiloso- 
phical division of ** ancient and modern history,” 
losing sight of the strong and definite character- 
istics, which distinguish the history of the space 
between the great invasion of the barbarians and 


Co. 1852. the second half of the fifteenth century from all 
preceding and subsequent times. The division of epochs is 
very imperfect, and the narrative parts still more unsatisfac- 
tory. It has no indication of sources ; no tables ; and none, in- 
deed, of those aids which are essential to the student, and 
oftentimes to the teacher himself. We look in vain for the 
clearness, precision, and luminous condensation which make 
Piitz’s manual of ancient history so satisfactory in the class- 
room or in the study. Compare any part of the two works, 
and you will see at once what we mean. 

And yet, it is the production of a learned man, instructive, 
just, and in many parts judicious. Read what he says of chiv- 
alry—and unless you have studied the subject in Hallam or 
some other writer of that class, you will find much that is in- 
teresting, and perhaps something that is new. His views of 
the French revolution are sound : his summing up of the * Re- 
formation” shows judgment and reading. You feel that you 
are following a careful, liberal and intelligent guide. 

The mistake, then, of this work lies less with the anthor than 
with the editor. It should never have been put forth as ‘a 
substitute for the histories now in use.’’ A digest of laws, man- 
ners, etc., can never be a substitute for a manual, in which 
events are classified and individuals characterized, with cliron- 
ology and geography for its basis, and all the sources carefully 
pointed out. But asa collateral aid, a kind of ranning com- 
mentary, to be used in connection with a manual, or expanded 
by a skillful teacher into dissertations or lectures, its merit is 
eminent. And even for this purpose we would suggest the ad- 
dition of a table of contents and an index. 


_‘ Stories of Ancient Rome” is the title of a neatly-printed 
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duodecimo, in which the author has unfortu- 
nately attempted to repeat what once passed for cient Rome, b 
a true history of the origin of the Eternal City. F. W. Ricord, 
But Livy did this long ago for those who have 
time to read it all, and as no one can ever hope go4. New York: 
to do it again. Goldsmith has told it too, in his —M. W. Dodd. 
own inimitable style, so graceful and simple and '°* 
full of life; and now that true criticism has assigned to sa 
large a portion of these romantic tales their true place as 
the songs and ballads of early Rome, we have those exquisite 
pages in which Arnold has caught so happily the tone and 
spirit of legendary narrative. We regret, therefore, that Mr. 
Ricord should have chosen such a subject ; and still more, that 
he should have forgotten to warn his readers that in spite of 
the minuteness and apparent certainty of his narrative, it is 
more than doubtful whether Romulus and Numa are not as 
purely creations of the imagination as Ivanhoe or Rhoderic 
Dhu. 

In original history, also, our list is very small. The chief 
work is, the fifth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s United 
States, comprising the second epoch of our revo- __ History of the 
lutionary history, the rise and progress of that oneay jai 
estrangement, which arising from the systematic ery of the Amer- 
though ill-devised encroachments of the English ican continent. 
government, prepared our fathers for the long and ae oe 
bitter war of the revolution. Of the eleven years Boston: Little, 
which Mr. Bancroft assigns to this epoch, the pres- Brown and Co- 
ent volume contains but three, giving room, there- )*°* 
fore, for those ample details and the fullness of exposition, which 
are so much wanting in all the previous histories of this period. 
The first two chapters are devoted to a survey of the state of con- 
tinental Europe in 1763; the next two to England and her de- 
pendencies, connecting the great intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century with its legitimate consequences, and prepar- 
ing the way for a correct estimate of the real character of our 
own part in the contest. The narrative begins with the fifth- 
chapter, traces the progress of the attemptsof the British minis- 
try to tax America, and follows the history of the stamp act 
through all its vicissitudes, from its origin in Parliament to its 
final repeal. Pontiac’s war is related with great vigor and fresh- 
ness of coloring,and the details of ministerial and parliamentary 
intrigue and discussion, are drawn from a thorough study of the 
original sources, and recorded with a life and movement which 
nothing but that study can impart. But this subject is too 
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important to be compressed into a cursory notice, and we shall 
return to it in our next number. 


The title of this volume, which we have given in full, tells 
Discovery and Ex- the story of its contents. It is an import- 


ploration of the Mis- ant addition to the early history of our 


sissippi Valley, with 
the Original Narratives 
of Marquette, Allouez, 
Membre, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Douay. 
By John Gilmary Shea, 
with a fae-simi/le of the 
newly-diseovered map 
of Marquette. Redfield 
—Clinton Hall. New 
York: 1852. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 268. 


country, and fills a place which has too 
long been left vacant. The documentary 
portions are exceedingly interesting, these 
bold good men telling their stories with per- 
fect candor and acharming simplicity. The 
life of Marquette is well written, and bears 
evident tokens of its accuracy. The lovers 
of beautiful narrative will find an exceed- 
ingly beautiful one in the history of the 


first sail down the Mississippi, ‘thro’ a solitude frightful by 
its utter absence of man.” ‘* With renewed courage and 
lighter hearts they sailed on, and passing a high rock with 
strange and monstrous forms depicted on its rugged surface, 
heard in the distance the roaring as of a mighty cataract, and 
soon beheld Pekitanoni, or the muddy river, as the Algonquins 
call the Missouri, rushing like some untamed monster into the 
calm and clear Mississippi.” (p. 29-32.) 


Our biographical list is somewhat fuller. MacLeod’s Life 
BiocrApuy. of Seott is an agreeable condensation of 
Life of Sir Walter Lockhart, Allan, and Irving, written in a 
—- By Donald Mee pleasing style, and with a hearty admira- 
Charles Scribner, 145 tion for that wonderful man. 
Nassau street. 1852. 
pp. 298. 
This is one of the best records of Webster that we have yet 
Life and Memorials seen. ‘The letters by Mr. Lyman are filled 
of Daniel Webster, from with personal anecdotes and sketches, re- 
 Rogal = we cords of opinions, and happy sayings, noted 
New York: D. Apple- down almost on the very spot; and the life, 
ton & Co. 1853. brilliant, rapid, and admirably condensed, 
is one of the happiest productions of the always happy pen of 
Mr. Raymond. 
There is nothing on the title-page of this work to tell us how 
My Life and Acts in it found its way into English. Its histori- 
Hungary in 1848-9. By cal value is unquestionable ; but a great 
Arthur Gorgei. 1 vol, change must take place in public opinion, 
12mo.; pp. 616. New 
York: Harper & Broth- before the unsupported statements of Gen- 
ers, eral Gorgei can be received as adequate au- 
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thority. In cold-blooded insensibility the 
exceeds any composition that we ever read. 


eightieth chapter 


This volume is a reprint of a valuable work, the record of 


two useful lives, by one well qualified for 
the task. Some may be disposed to accuse 
the biographer of too great prolixity, and 
we doubt indeed whether the omission of 
many of the details would not have secured 
him more readers, and therefore a more ex- 
tensive field of usefulness. 


Memoirs of the Lives 
of Robert Haldane of 
Airthrey, and of his 
brother, James Alexan- 
der Haldane, By Alex- 
ander Haldane, Esq., of 
the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law. New 
York: R. Carter & 
Brothers, 1853. 1 vol., 
8vo.; pp. 604. 


This, also, is a reprint, but of a work of established reputa- 


tion which needs no eulogium of ours. It 
is only when the history of a great event 
has been illustrated by these minute re- 
cords, that a faithful and comprehensive 
general history becomes possible. 


The Scots Worthies: 
containing a brief his- 
torical account of the 
most eminent noble- 
men, gentlemen, minis- 
ters, and others, who 
testified or suffered for 
the cause of Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, from 
the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to 
the year 1688. By 
John Howie, of Loch- 
goin. Illustrated. New 
York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1853. 1 
vol., 8vo.; pp. 632. 


Parts of this work will find many readers, as a truthful and 


simple picture of one of the most infamous 
persecutions on record. In Spain, the seeds 
of Protestantism had been scattered lightly, 
and were quickly stifled. In Italy, too, though 
they fell into a deeper soil, they were choked 
before they had fairly taken root. But in 
France they had struck their roots deep, 
and sprang up with a vigorous growth, 
when war and apostacy came to check their 
development ; and last of all, bigoted and 
therefore remorseless tyranny, almost extir- 
pated them from the soil. Dearly, how- 


Memoirs of a Hugue- 
not Family, translated 
and compiled from the 
original autobiography 
of the Rev. James Fon- 
taine, and other family 
manuscripts, compris- 
ing an original journal 
of travels in Virginia, 
New York, é&e, in 1715 
-16. By Ann Maury. 
With an Appendix. 
New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Co. 1853. 1 
vol., 12mo.; pp. 512. 


ever, did Louis XIV. pay for the wantonness of his persecu- 
tion ; and it may be well doubted whether the Huguenots 
themselves, in the extremest depths of their sufferings, could 
have called down upon his head a bitterer curse than the hu- 
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miliation and desolateness of his closing years. But France, 
too, atoned for the injustice of her king; and many of the 
things that we abhor most in her annals, would never have 
found a place there, if Protestantism had been allowed t> take 
its natural part in solving the great problem of intellectual in- 
dependence. 

We are always glad to weicome a volume like this. Few 

Voyages and Travels. en have better opportunities for seeing 
Four yearsin a govern- things worth recording, than naval officers. 
They are constantly tossed about the world 
Geo. M. Colvocoresses, from one shore to another, restless as the 
U.S. Navy, an officer of element on which they move: one day 
among the islands of the Pacific, another on 
port & Co. 1852. 1yol. the classic shores of the Mediterranean ; 
12 mo., 371 pp. now tracing amid wastes of ruins, the rem- 
nants of a civilization that is gone, and now contempla- 
ting on some shore as yet unknown even to science, the wild 
and fruitless luxuriance of nature. It is a good thing for them, 
that they can find time in the midst of these changing scenes, 
to note down their feelings and impressions, and describe the 
incidents of their roving life. The result to the reading world 
is of the highest importance, and much of the progress of science 
in these latter days, must be attributed to the opportunities 
which these works afford us, of studying man from every 
point of view. In history especially, next to the direct lights 
of positive documents, come these collateral lights of inference 
and comparison. If we understand the anti-historical ages of 
the old world better than they were ever understood before, it 
is because we have seen how men act and think in those situa- 
tions which approach nearest to them. The middle ages, the 
starting point of modern history, the source or the cause of so 
many modern institutions, and without a thorough knowledge 
of which, no one can pretend to judge them intelligently, have 
only become intelligible themselves, by means of this enlarge- 
ment in the field of our observations. Ethnology, which is 
fast solving so many questions of deep interest, could not have 
existed as a science fifty years ago. And indeed there is 
scarcely a department of human knowledge which has not re- 
ceived some direct or indirect accession from this source. 'T'rav- 
elers are the pioneers of the science of man and the earth on 
which he dwells, and there is no kind of reading which has 
stronger attraction for a thoughtful, fresh, and active mind, 
than these views of the manifold aspects of nature and of life. 

Our preceding remarks will apply to this work also, which 
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has in its title a powerful attraction for us. Kathay, a Cruise in 
In literary merit it is superior to that of the China Seas. By 
Lieut. Colvocoresses, being written with 
much life and animation, a considerable nam & Co., 1852. 1 
descriptive power, and a very happy com- vel. 12 mo., pp. 230. 
mand of language. The boat-race, pp. 170-1, is a fair speci- 
men, and which will find many sympathizing readers in these 
race-loving days. 

This work will find readers, for it sup- 4 istratia and her 
plies a definite want. Gold Regions—A full 

description of its geolo- 
gy, climate, de, &e. 
The whole forming a 
complete guide to the 
gold mines. By R. 
G. Jameson, &e. New 
York: Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co., 1852. 

A good work upon Russia is much wanted, for as yet we 
know this great country only by glances pictures from St. 
at corners, on which a little light has been Petersburgh. By Ed- 
shed in some lucky moment by a few skillful 
hands. Many things in this volume are (onan by Frederick 
new to us, and will be so, perhaps to many of Hardman. “New York: 
our readers. It is new to us to hear such G. P. Putnam & Co, 
thoughts from a Russian priest, as we find 1°? PP- _ 
in the thirty-first chapter. We might point to many other 
passages equally new in this remarkable volume, which 
would require a careful analysis, and suggests many re- 
flections. We recommend chapter thirty-three to the lover 
of natural phenomena—twenty-four and twenty-five, to the 
abolitionist—twenty, to the politician—five, nineteen, and 
twenty-one, to the students of character and institutions—and 
the whole book to the lovers of lively, graphic, and most sug- 
gestive reading. 

With nothing from Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, or any of 
our best poets, we have little to say concern- 
ing the poetry of the last three months. If 
any thing of a high order has been published, it has not reached 
us, and the volumes before us are far from being an addition 
to our poetical literature. ‘Two of them are the productions 
of ladies, and are chiefly filled with that kind of verse which 
reads pleasantly enough in manuscript, among familiar friends, 
but should never be brought to that sterner tribunal which pays 
no heed to the partialities of friendship. The best is the re- 
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—eor print of Nicoll, whose volume contains sev- 
coll, with a memoir of eral pieces of merit. His biographer, like 
the author, Provi- most biographers, claims more than we can 
=o ne allow. It may be true that “ Burns, at 

— his age had done nothing like him,’ but 
Kirk White had, and better things by far. Akenside at twenty- 
two, had completed the work which after the lapse of more 
than a century still gives his name the familiarity of a con- 
temporary with every lover of English poetry, and Campbell 
had just reached the same age when he published the ‘‘ Pleasures 
of Hope.” 

We group these together because there are several works 


ROMANCE and Mis: on our table which partake largely of 
cellaneous prose. each. 


Romance of Student Lhe Romance of Student Life is filled 
Life Abroad. By Rich- With vigorous and graphic pictures. 
ard B. Kimball, author 
of St. Leger. New 
York: G. P. Putnam 
& Co., 1852; pp. 261, 
e 


2d ed. 


Frank Freeman’sBar- Frank Freeman’s Barber’s Shop bears the 
acy pee | marks of a careful study of the subject, 
Rev. Baynard B. Hall. 

New York: Charles and is the best defence of colonization that 
Scribner, 1852; pp. 343. we have ever met with. We recommend 


it to every reader of ‘* Uncle Tom.” 


; The Editor’s table of the Knickerbocker 
Knick-knacks from 
an Editor's Table, by has long been admired for its graceful va- 
L, Gaylord Clark. New riety and the life and humor of its sketches. 
gy he grog « We are glad to sce it in this form, and have 
often felt, while laughing and sighing alter- 
nately over its pages, that there were too many good things in 
it to be left in the corner of any journal, however popular. 


CRITICISM. We accept, without deduction, the judg- 
Literature and Art. ment pronounced by Mr. Greeley on the 
By S. M. Fuller, €e., author of this volume in the introductory 
with an introduction, Pm ; 
by Horace Greeley. €SS@y : The most capable and note-worthy 
New York: Fowlers American woman the world has yet known.” 
Vem, me. No common mind could have produced a 
work so full of thought, so sound in its judgments, and so firm 
and original in its views. And we should speak of it more at 
large, did we not hope to offer our readers in some future num- 
ber a careful examination of the works and the ‘ Life’’ of its 
lamented author. 
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Without wishing to institute a compari- gcqooL BOOKS. 
son between the work of Mr. Mulligan and _ Exposition of the 
Latham’s admirable “ English Grammar,” Grammatical Structure 

of the English Lan- 
we regard it as a valuable addition to a@ guage, being an attempt 
very important branch of school literature. to furnish an improved 
The arrangement is new, beginning with an ™¢thed of | teaching 

grammar. By John 
exposition of the nature and objects of lan- Mulligan, A.M. New 
guage in general, and a careful analysis of York: D. Appleton & 
propositions, and then, with the ground © 18%; Pp. 74. 
thus prepared, passing to the parts of speech in their natural 
order. 

A curious chapter might be written upon Grammar of _ the 
Greek Grammars. ‘There isno department Greek Language, for the 
of school literature in which the progress po las age ond 
has been surer or more rapid. The first 
that we remember was little more than a translated from the Ger- 
meager collection of tables. The first trans- 
lation of Buttman was very different from new revised edition. 
the full and accurate exposition of the laws New York: D. Apple- 
and phenomena of the language which Dr. oo 
Robinson afterwards gave us under nearly the same title ; and 
yet it was made by Edward Everett. Recently the learned 
doctor has found it necessary to incorporate new additions into 
his earlier work, and give us Buttman as he is now studied in 
Germany, with the corrections of his son. Meanwhile, gram- 
marians of our own began to labor successfully in this rich 
field of scholarship. Fisk was one of the first to add exercises 
to his grammar, and insist upon the importance of writing 
Greek in order to read it understandingly. Crosby entered 
deeply into the laws of general grammar, and prepared a work 
upon the Greek which combines the rare merits of thorough- 
ness and simplicity. And a few years ago, two able scholars 
of Andover, Professor Edwards and Mr. Taylor, ripe German 
scholars, and practically familiar with teaching, gave us the 
first English translation of the work which had superseded all 
others in the gymnasiums of Germany—* Kiihner’s school 
grammar of the Greek language.’ This, also, has been re- 
cently subjected to a thorough revision, and now appears in its 
corrected and probably its final form, as the best introduction 
that has ever yet been published to the study of the most beau- 
tiful and richest of languages. 

This is a condensed, though a clear and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the essential facts of the language. Professor Cham- 
plin is already well known by his admirable editions of the 
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, A Short and a Philippics and De Corona of Demosthenes, 
sive Gri ar 

rset Pe and the present volume adds much to the 
Materials for Oral Exer- Service Which he has already rendered to 
cises. By J.T. Cham- the cause of classical literature. 

plin, Professor of Greek 
and Latin in Water- 
ville College. New 
York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1853: pp. 208. 


Spiers and Surenne’s This volume completes, we believe, the 
French and English and serjes which began with Adler’s German 
English and ret Boe Dictionary, and forms the most valuable 
&e., &e. New York: D, addition ever made to our aids in the study 
Appleton & Co. 1853. of the modern languages. The addition of 
several thousand words and phrases to the 
original dictionary, gives the American edition the appearance 
of an entirely new work. ‘The printing and paper are excel- 
lent, and the amount of matter comprised in these thirteen 
hundred and more pages, without confusion or indistinctness 
to the eye, is truly surprising. 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo An excellent edition, putting this immor- 
Don Quijote de la tal production within reach of American 
> phe sages students, in a good form, and at a moderate 
Don Eugénio de Ochoa. price. Its merits as a text book would 
Nuevo York: D. Ap- have been enhanced by somewhat more co- 
pleto é Co. 1853. piousness in the notes, which also, it seems 
to us, would have met the wants of the American scholar more 
fully, if they had been in English. 

This volume consists of a series of progressive exercises, be- 

The Elementary Span- ginning with the simplest style, and rising 
ish Reader and Transla. G'@dually to the higher forms of classical 
tor. By Miguel T. To- composition. In each lesson are exercises 
lon, Professor of Modern on some part of etymology and syntax, and 
Tanguages and Spanish each has its own vocabulary. Let the stu- 
Literature. NewYork: y: 
D. Appleton & Co, dent go through this volume carefully, com- 
1852: pp. 156. mit to memory the vocabulary of each les- 
son, and review it constantly, till he can read it like English, 
and he will find that the forms of the language will thenceforth 
look familiar to him, and the right words and phrases come 
promptly to his tongue upon a great variety of subjects. 

The history of this volume is a very simple one. It forms a 

Select British Elo- Part of the course of rhetoric, which has been 
quence : embracing the followed in Yale College for the last thirty 


best speeches entire of years, and originated in an attempt to carry 
the most eminent ora- 


tof$ of Great Britain for OUt Hume’s precept of teaching eloquence 
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byexamples. The first example was drawn the last two centuries, 
from Demosthenes, and formed a course by With sketches of their 
itself. d lives, an estimate of 
itself. ne second from the forensic and their’ genius, and notes 
parliamentary oratory of England, and upon 
this the present volume is founded. ‘The By Chauncey A. Good- 
itle rich, D. D., Professor in 
title-page, which we have given at length, yale College. New 
conveys a suflicient idea of its contents. York: Harper & Bro- 
To examine them in detail would require ‘bers 1852. 
a separate article. Therefore, we shall only add, that Profes- 
sor Goodrich seems to us to haveformed a correct idea of his de- 
partment, and to have applied it with singular felicity. He 
has given us the best things of England’s best orators, from Sir 
5 to] 5 
John Eliot down to Lord Brougham. He has added lives 
which form in themselves an attractive and instructive course 
of English history, and he has added notes distinguished by 
good taste and sound judgment. It is seldom that we meet 
with a work of which we can speak in terms of such unquali- 
fied approbation. Almost the only point on which we should 
PI yl 
differ from the accomplished professor, is in his admiration for 
Junius, whose exaggerated portraits, and feverish eflorts at 
point and condensation, cannot, with all their brilliancy, beheld 
up as safe models for the American student. We trust that 
the success of the present volume will be such, as to induce 
Professor Goodrich to publish the remaining portions of his 
8 
course. From the first part in particular, we anticipate the 
best results, for we have always held that the true model of 
oratory for American statesmen, was to be found in the works 
of Demosthenes. 

We hope in future numbers to be able todo more justice to 
this important department. For the present, ~yRoLOGICAL AND 
however, we must confine ourselves to a ETHICAL, 

A Commentary on 
brief notice. , the Book of Proverbs. 

Stuart’s Commentary on Proverbs is a By Moses Stuart. New 
posthumous publication, which the name of York: N. W. Dodd, 

. 59 9 
the venerated author will recommend to 18% PP. 42% 
every lover of true learning, united unceasingly, throughout 
the whole of a long life, to the best of purposes. 

‘This is a translation and expansion of a German work high- 
ly extolled by Neander. Itisthe first mono- The Life, Character, 
graph upon this subject that has ever ap- and Acts of John the 

peared in English, and belongs to a class of tion of his Ministry to 
works which, in Germany, have done much the Cusiation Dispense 

tion, &e. By the Rev. 

towards popularizing the results of special 
investigation. York: Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co., 1853, 
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We copy a paragraph from Dr. Spring’s introduction : ‘* The 

The Early Days of discourses themselves, with the exception of 
Elisha, from the Ger- what may perhaps be called a slight anti- 
man of Krummacher, nomian tinge in a single instance, will be 
with an introduction 
by Gardiner Spring, found to contain the pure truths of Christi- 
D.D. New York: M. anity. They are distinguished for simplici- 
W. Dodd, 1858. ty of thought, beautiful and original imagery, 
and for that ingenious and striking expressiveness which leaves 
strong and vivid impressions on the memory.” 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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